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CHAPTEB XXIX. 



i HEN they came horne from their 
tour amidst the mÍDes of Galícia 
and the plaing of HuDgary, and 
from their reception amongst 
the adoring townsfolk of restored Idrac, the 
autumn was far advanced, and the long raiua 
and the wild wjnds of October had risen, 
making of every brook a torrent. 

On their return she found intelhgence from 
Paris that a friend of her father's, and her 
own godfather, the Biic de Noira, had died, 
bequeathing her hÍ8 gallery of pictures, and 
hÍ9 art collection of the eighteenth century, 
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wliicli were both famoiis. The Duc had been a 
Legitimist and a hermit. He had been unmarried, 
and had spent all the latter years of his life in 
amassing treasures of art, for which he had no 
heir of his own blood to čare a jot. ' The bequest 
was a veiy precious one, and her presence in 
Paris was requested. Eegretful for herself to 
leave Hohenszalras, she perceived that to Sabran 
the tidings were welcome. Moved by an un- 
selfish impulse she said at once : 

' Go alone ; go instead of me ; your presence 
will be the samé as mine. Paris will amuse you 
more if you are by yourself, and you will be so 
happy amongst all those Lancrets and Frago- 
nards, those Eeiseiners and Gauthiéres. The 
collection is a marvel, but entirely of the Beau 
Siécle. You never saw it ? No ! I think the 
Duc never opened his doors to anyone save to 
half a dozen old tried friends, and he had a 
horror of turning his salons into show-rooms. 
If you think well, we will leave it all as it is, 
buying the house if we can. All that eighteenth 
century biheloterie would i:ot suit this plače, 
and I should like to keep it all as he kept i t ; 
that is the only true respect to show to a 
legacy.' 

Sabran hesitated ; he was tempted, yet he 
was half reluctant to yield to the temptation. 
He felt that lie would willingly be by himself 
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awhile, yet he loved his \ňfe too passionately 
to quit her without pain. His own con^cience 
made her presence at tiines oppress and trouble 
him, yet he had never lost the half-religious 
adoration with whicli she had íirst insph'cd 
him. He siiggested a compromise — why shoiíld 
they not winter in Paris ľ 

She was about to dissent, for of all seasons 
in the Tauern she loved the winter besí ; but 
\rhen she looked at bim she saw šuch eager 
anticipation on his íace that she suppressed 
her own wishes unuttered. 

' We will go, if you hke/ she said, without 
any hesitation or reluctance visible. ' I dare 
say we can íind some pretty house. Aunt Ottilie 
will be pleased; there is nothing here which 
cannot do without us for a time, we háve šuch 
trusty stewards ; only I think it would be more 
change for you if you went alone.' 

' No ! ' he said ; ' separation is a sort of 
death ; do not let us tempt fate by it. Life is 
sa short at its longest ; it is ingratitude to lóse 
an hour that we can spend together.' 

' There was never šuch a lover since 
Petrarca,' she said, with a smile* ' Nay, you 
ecUpse him : he was never tried by marríage.' 

But thoughs he jested at it, his great love 
for her seemed like a beautiful Ľght about her 
life. AVhat did his state-secret matter ? What 

B 2 
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did it matter what cause had led liim to 
avoid political life?— lie loved her so well. 

The following month they were in Paris, 
having foiind an hotel in the Boulevaixi St. 
Germain, standhig in a great sunny garden ; 
and when they were fairly installed there, the 
Princess and the children and the horses fol- 
lowed them, and their arrival made an event 
of great interest and importance in the city 
which of all others in the world it is hardest 
thus to impress. 

The Countess von Szalras, a notabihty always, 
was celebrated just then as the inheritress of 
the coveted Noira collection, which i t had 
been fondly hoped would háve gone to the 
hainmer : and Sabran, popular always, and not 
forgotten here, where most things and people 
are forgotten in a week, was courted, flattered, 
and welcomed by men and by women ; and 
•as he rode down the Allée des Acacias, or 
entered the Mirlitons, he felt himself at home. 
His beautiful wife, his beautiful children, his 
incomparable horses, his marvellous good fortune 
were the talk of all those who had already 
left their country- houses for the winter rentrée^ 
and attained a pubhcity, beginning with the 
great Szalras pearls and ending with the 
babies' white donkeys, which was the great est 
of all possible offences to her; she abhorred and 
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coutemued publicity witli the sensitiveness of 
a delicate teniper and the contempt of a scori:- 
fiil patriciau. 

To Sabran it was not so oífensive; there 
was the Sláv in him, which loved display, 
and was not ill-pleased by notoriety. AU this 
admiration around them made him feel that 
his life after all had been a great success, that 
he had drawn prizes in the lottery of fate which 
all men envied him ; it lielped him to forget 
Egon Vásärhely. He had never so nearly felt 
affection for Bela as when lines of men and 
women stood still to watch the handsome child 
gallop on his pony down the avenues of the Bois. 

' Life is after all like baccara or billiards/ 
he said to himself. ' It is of no use winning un- 
less there be a galérie to look on and applaud.' 

And then he felt ashamed of the poomess 
and triviality of the thought, which was not 
one he would háve expressed to his wife. 
That very morning, when she had read a long 
flattery of herself in a journal of fashion, she 
had cast the sheet from her with disgust on 
every line of her face. 

' We are safe from that^ at least, in the 
Iselthal/ she had said. * Cannot you make 
them uuderstand that we are not public artists 
to need réclanies^ nor yet sovereigns to be 
compelled to submit to the microscope? Is 
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this the meaning of civilisation — to make 
privacy impossible, to oblige eveiy one to live 
imder a lens ? ' 

He had affected to agree witli her, but in 
his heart he had not done so. He hked the 
fumes of the incense. So did his child. 

' They will put this in the papers ! ' said 
Bela, when the snow came and he had his 
sledge out for the first tinie with foiuľ Uttle 
Hungarian ponies. 

* That is the poison of cities ! ' said Wanda, 
as she heard him. ' Who can háve been so 
foohsh as to telí him of the papers ? ' 

' Your heir, my dear, will never want for 
reporters of any flattery/ said his father. ' It 
is as well he should run the gauntlet of them 
early.' 

Bela listened, and said to his brother a little 
later : ' I like Paxis. Paris prints everything 
we do, and the people read the print, and then 
they want to see us/ 

' What good is that ? ' said Gela. ' I like 
horne. They all of them know us ; they don't 
want to see us. That is múch better.' 

* No, it isn't,' said Bela. ' One drives all 
day long at home, and there is nothing but 
the trees ; here the trees are all people, and 
the people talk of us, and the people want to 
be us.' 
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' But they love us at horne,' said Gela. 

' That does not matter/ said Bela with 
hauteur. 

Wanda called the cliildreu to her. 

' Bela,' she said géntly, ' do yoii know that 
once, not so very long ago, there was a little 
boy here in Paris very múch like you, with 
golden hair and velvet coat like yours, and hc 
Avas called tlie Dauphin, and when he weut out 
Avith his servants, as you do, the people envied 
him, and talked of him, andput in print what 
he did each day ? The people wanted to be 
him, as you say, but they did not love him — 
poor little child ! — because they envied him so. 
And in a very little while — ^a very, very little 
while — ^because it was envy and not love, they 
put the Dauphin in prison, and they cut oíT his 
golden hair, and gave him nothing but bread 
and water and filthy straw, and locked him up 
all alone till he died. That is the use of being 
envied. in Paris — or anywhere else. Gela is 
right. It is better when people love us.' 

The next day, as Bela drove in his sledge 
down the white avenues through the staring 
crowds, his little fair face was very grave under 
its curls ; he thought of the Dauphin. 

When the weather opened, Wanda took 
him and his brother to Versailles and Trianon, 
and told tliem more of that saddest of all 
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earthly histories pf fallen greatness. Gela 
sobbed aloud ; Bela was silent and grew pale. 

* I hate PiiTis/ he said very slowiy. as they 
went back to it in tlie red close of the wintry 
aftemoon. 

' Do not hate Paris. Do not hate anything 
or anyone/ said his mother softly ; * but love 
your own home and your own people, and be 
grateful for them/ 

Bela lifted his httle cap and made the sign 
of the Cross, as he did when he saw anything 
holý. ' I am the Dauphin at horne/ he thought ; 
and he felt the tears in his eyes, though he 
never would cry as Gela did. 

So she gave them her simples as antidotes 
to the city 's poison, and occupied herself with 
her children, with the poor around her, with the 
various details of her distant estates, and paid 
but httle heed to that artificial world which, 
when she heeded it, offended and irritated her. 
To please Sabran she went to a few great 
hoiises and to the opera, and gave many enter- 
tainments herself, happy that he was happy 
in i t, but not otherwise interested in the Ufe 
around her, or moved by the homage of it. 

' It is múch more my jewels than it is 
myself that they staré at,' she assured him, 
when he told her of the admiration which she 
elicited wherever she appeared. ' Believe me. 
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if you put my pearls or my diamonds on 
Mdme. Chose or Baroness Niemand, they would 
gather and gáze quite as múch.' 

He laughed. 

' Last night I think you wore no ornaments 
except a few tea-roses, and I saw them follow 
you just the samé. It is very odd that you 
never seera to understand that you are a 
beautiful woman.' 

' I am glad to be so in your eyes, if I never 
shall be in my own. A s for that popularity of 
society, it never commended itself to me. It 
has too strong a savour of the mob.' 

' When you are so proud to the world why 
are you so humble to me ? ' 

She was silent a moment, then said : 

' I think when one loves any other very 
múch, one becomes for him altogether unhke 
what one is to the world. As for being proud, 
I háve never fairly made out whether my pride 
is humility or my humility pride, and none of 
my confessors háve ever been able to telí me. 
I assure you I háve searched my heart in vain.' 

A shadow passed over his face ; he thought 
that there even would be pride enough to 
send him out for ever from her side if she 
knew 

One day she suggested to him that he 
should visit Romaris. 
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' Now you are near for so long a time, 
surely you should go,' she urged. ' It is not 
well never to see your poor people. The 
priest is a good man, indeed ; but he cannot 
altogether make up for your absence.' 

He auswered with some irritation that they 
were not his people. All tlie land had been 
parcelled out, and notliing remained to the 
name of Sabran except a strip of the sea-shore 
and one old half riiined tower : he could not 
see that he had any duties or obligations there. 
She did not insist, because she never pursued 
a theme which appeared unwelcome ; but in 
herself she wondered at the dislike which was 
in him towards his Breton hamlet, wondered 
that he did not wish one of his sons to bear its 
title, wondered that lie did not desire the chil- 
dren to see once, at least, the sea-nest of his 
forefathers. It was more efíbrt to her than 
usual to restrain herself from pressing questions 
úpon him. But she ^ did forbear ; and as a 
consolation to her conscience sent to the Curé 
of Komaris a sum of money for the poor, 
which was so large that it astounded and be- 
wildered the holý man by the weight of 
responsibility it laid on him. 

The indifference shocked her the more be- 
cause of the profound conviction, in which she 
had been reared, of the duties of the noble to 
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his poorer brethren, and the ties of mutual 
affection wliich bound together her and her 
people's interests. 

'The weapon of oiir order against the 
Sociahst is dutý/ she had once said to him. 

He, more sceptical, had told her that no 
weapon, not even that anointed one, can tiim 
aside the devilish hate of envy. But she held 
to her creed, and strove to rear her children in 
its tenets. It always seemed to her that the 
Cross before which the fiend shrinks cowering 
in *Faust' i 3 but a symbol of the power of a 
noble hfe to force even hatred to its knees. 

She did not čare for this season in Paris, 
but she did not let him perceive any dissatis- 
faction in her. She made her own interests 
out of the arts and charity ; she bought the 
Hotel Noira, and left everything as the Duc 
had left i t ; she found pleasure in iiitercourse 
with her royal exiled friends, and left her hus- 
band his own entire liberty of action. 

'Are you never jealous?' said her royal 
friend to her once. ' He is so múch liked — so 
múch made love to — I wonder you are not 
jealous!' 

' I ? ' she echoed : and it seemed to her 
friend as if in that one pronoun she had said 
volumes. ' Jealous ! ' 

She repeated the word as she drove home 
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alone that day, and alraost wondered what it 
meant. Who could be to him what she was ? 
Who could vlethrone her froín that 'great Avhite 
throne * to which his adoration had raised her ? 
If his senses ever strayed, his soul would never 
swerve from its loyalty. 

When she reached horne that afternoon she 
fouiid a card, on which was written with a 
pencil, in Germán : 

' So sorry not to find you. I am in Paris 
to see my doctor. Zdenka has taken my 
service at Court. I will come to you to- 
morrow/ 

The card was Mdme. Brancka's. 





CHAPTER XXX. 

2ÄBEAN, that samé afternoon, as he 
had ■walked down the Eue de la 
Paix, had been sigaalled and 
stopped by a pretty woman wrap- 
ped to the eyes in bliie fox fiirs, who was 
being driven in a low carriage by Hungarian 
horses, glorious in silver chains and trappings. 

'My dear Kéné,' had cried Mdme. Olga, 
' do you not know me, that you compel me 
to flourish my parasol ? Yes : I am coine to 
Paris. My sister-in-Iaw, Zdenka, wi!! do my 
waiting. I wanted to consult my physician ; I 
am very unwell, though you look so incredii- 
lous. So Wanda has all the Noira collection? 
Wliat a fortunate woman she is. The eíghteenth 
century is the least snited to her taste. She 
will heartily despise all thoae shepherdeases en 
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panier and those smiling deities on lacquer. 
How could the Duc leave šuch frivolities to so 
serious a person ? What is her doubled rose- 
leaf amidst all her good luck ? She mušt háve 
one. I suppose it is you ? Well, you will find 
me at horne in an hour. I am only a stone's 
throw Írom your hotel. Háve you brought all 
the homespun virtues with you from Hohen- 
szalras ? I am afraid they will wither in the 
air of the boulevards. Au revoir I ' 

And then she had laughed again and kissed 
lier finger-tips to him, and driven away wrapped 
up in her shining furs, and he was conscious 
of a stinging sense o f excitement, aunoyauce, 
pleasure, and confusion, as if he had drunk some 
irritant and heady wine. 

He had gone on to his clubs with au 
uneasy sense of something perilous and dis- 
tasteful having corae into his life, yet also with 
a consciousness of a certain zest added to the 
seductions of this his favourite city. He did 
not go to the Hotel Brancka in the next hour, 
and was sensible of having to exercise a cer- 
tain control over himself to refrain from 
doing so. 

' Did you know that Olga was in Paris ? ' 
she said, in some surprise, to him when they 
met in the eveniug. 

* I believe she arrived this morning/ he 
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aiiswered, with a certain effbrt. ' I met lier an 
hoiir or two ago. She came unexpectedly ; 
she had not even told her servauts to open ber 
hotel.' 

' Is Štefan with her ? ' 

' I beheve not/ 

' But siirely it is her term of waiting in 
Vienna ? ' 

He gave a gesture of indifference. 

' I believed it was. I think it was. She 
will be súre to write to you this evening, so 
she said. We cannot escape her, you see ; 
she is our fate.' 

' We can go back to Hohenszalras.' 

' That would be too absurd. We cannot 
spend our lives ninning away from Mdme. 
Brancka. We háve a hundred engagements 
liere. Besides, y our Noira affair is not one 
half settled as yet, and it is only now that 
Paris is really agreeable. We will go back in 
May, after Chnntilly.' 

*As you Kke,' she said, with a smile of 
ready acquiescence. 

She was only there for his sake. She 
would not spoil his contentment by showing 
that wshe made a sacrifice. She was never 
really happy away frora her mountains, but she 
did not wish him to suspect that. 

The Hotel Brancka was a charming little 
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temple of luxury, ordered after tlie last niode, 
and as pimpant as its mistress. It had cost 
eiiormous suins of money, and its walls had 
been painted by famous artists with fantastic 
and voluptuous subjects, which had not been 
paid for at the present. 

In finance, indeed, she was múch Uke a 
king of recent time, who never had any money 
to give, but always said to his mistresses, ' Order 
whatever you hke ; the Civil List will always 
pay my bills/ She had never any money, but 
she knew that her brother-in-law, like the 
king's ministers, would always pay her bills. 

' One expects to hear the " Decamerone " 
read here/ said Wanda, with some disdain, as 
she glanced around her on her first visit. 

' At Hohenszalras one would never dare to 
read anything but the " Imitationis Christi," ' 
said Mdme. Olga, with contempt of another 
sort. 

The little hotel was but a few streets 
dištance off their own grand and spacious 
residence, which had undergone scarcely any 
change since the days of Louis XV. They 
saw the Countess Brancka veiy often, could 
not choose but see her when she chose, and 
that was alraost perpetually. 

He had honestly, and even intensely, de- 
sired not to be subjected to her vicinity. 
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But it was difficult to resist its seductioa when 
shé lived within a few yards of hira, when 
shc met hiin at every turn, when the changing 
scenes of society were like those of a kaleido- 
scope, always composed of the samé pieces. 
The closeness of her relationship to his wife 
made an avoidance of her, which would 
háve been easy with a more acquaintance, 
wholly out of possibility. She pleaded her 
*poverty' very prettily, as a plea to borrow 
their riding-horses, iise their boxes at the Opera 
and the Théátre Fran9ais, and be constantly, 
imder one pretext or another, seeking their 
advice. Wanda, who knew the enormous 
extravagance of both the Branckas, and the 
inroads which their debts made on even the 
magniíicent fortunes of Egon Väsarhely, had 
not as múch patience as usual in her before 
these plaintive pretences. 

* Wanda me boade^' said Mdme. Brancka, 
with touching reproachfulness, and sought a 
refuge and a coníidant in the sympathy of 
Sabran, which was not given very cordially, 
yet coiíld not be altogether refused. Not only 
were they in tlie samé world, but she made a 
thousand claims on their friendship, on their 
relationship. Štefan Brancka was in Hungary. 
She wanted Sabran's advice about her horses, 
about her tradespeople, about her disputes 
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with the artists who had decorated her house; 
she sent for him without ceremony, and, with 
insistence, made him ride with her, drive with 
her, dance with her, made him také her to see 
certain diversions which were not whoUy fitted 
for a woman of her rank, and so rapidly and 
iniperceptibly gained ascendency over him that 
before making any engagement he involuntarilý 
paused to learn whether she had any claim on 
his time. It caused his wife the samé vague 
impatience which she had felt when Olga 
Brancka had persisted in going out with him 
on hunting excursions at horne. But she 
thrust away her observation of it as unworthy 
of her. 

' If she tire him,' she thonght, ' he will 
Tery soon put her aside.' 

But he did not do so. 

Once she said to him, with a httle irony, 
' You do not dislike Olga so very múch now ? * 
and to her surprise he coloured and answered 
quickly, ' 1 am not súre that I do not hate 
her/ 

'She certainly does not hate you/ said 
Wanda, a httle contemptuously. 

' Who knows ? ' he said gloomily ; * who 
could e ver be súre of anything with a woman 
like that ? ' 
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' Mtitability has a charm for soine i^ersons,' 
said his wife, with an irritation for wliicli slie 
despised herself. 

' JSTot for me/ said Sabran, quickly. ' My 
opinioa of Mdme. Olga is precisely what it 
has always been/ 

' Are you very sincere to her, theri ? ' said 
Wanda, and as she spoke, regretted it. What 
was Olga Brancka that she should for a mo- 
ment bring any shadow.of dissensiou between 
them? 

* Sincere ! ' he echoed, with a certain embar- 
rassment. ' Who would she expect to be so ? 
I told you once before that you pay her in a 
coin of which she could not decipher the 
superscription ! * 

Wanda smiled, but she was pained by his 
tone. ^ You are not the first man, I suppose, 
who amuses himself with what he despises/ 
she answered. ' But I. do not think it is a very 
nqble šport, or a very healthy one. Forgive 
me, dear, if I seem to preach to you.' 

' Preach on for ever, my beloved divine. 
You can never weary me,' said Sabran, and he 
stooped and kissed; her. 

She did not return his caress. 

That day as she drove with the Princess iij. 
the.Bois, Bela and Gela facing her, she saw 
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him in the side alley riding with the Countess 
Brancka. A physical pain seemed to contract 
líer heart for a moment. 

* Olga is very accaparante^' said the Princess, 
perceiving them also. * Not content with bor- 
rowing your Arabs, she mušt háve your hus- 
bánd also as her cavalier.' 

* If she amuse bim I am her debtor,' said 
Wanda, very calmly. 

* Amuse ! Can a man who has lived with 
you be amused by her ? ' 

* I am not arausing/ said his wife, with a 
sniile which was not mirthful. ' Men are like 
Bela and Gela ; they cannot always be serious.' 

Then she told her coachman to leave the 
Bois and drive out into the country. She did 
not čare to meet those riders at every turn in 
the avenues. 

*My dear Eéné/ said the Princess, when 
she happened to see him alone. * Can you 
find no one in all Paris to divert yourself with 
except Štefan Brancka's wife ? I thought you 
disliked her.' 

Sabran hesitated. 

' She is related to us/ he said a little feebly. 
* One sees her of necessity a hundred times a 
week.' 

*For our misfortune/ said the Princess, 
sententiously. ' But she is not altogether frien^- 
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less in Paris. Can she find no one but yoii to 
ride with her ? ' 

* Has Wanda been complaining to you ? ' 
' My dear Marquis/ replied Mdme. Ottilie, 
with dignity. * Your wife is not a person to 
complain ; you musf understand her singularly 
httie after all, if you suppose that. But I think, 
if you would calculate the hours you háve of 
late passed in Mdme. Brancka's society, you 
would be surprised to see how large a suni 
they make up of your time. It is not for me 
to presume to dictate to you ; you are your 
own master, of course : only I do not think that 
Olga Brancka, whom I háve known from her 
childhood, is worth a single half-hour's annoy- 
ance to Wanda/ 

Sabran rose, and his lips parted to speak, 
but he hesitated what to say, and the Princess, 
who was not without tact, left him to receive her- 
self some sisters of S. Vincent de Paul. His con- 
science was not whoUy clear. He was conscious 
of a pungent, irresistible, even whilst undesired, 
attraction that this Eussian woman possessed 
for him ; it was something of the samé potent 
yet detestable influence which Cochonette had 
exercised over him. Olga Brancka had the 
secret of amusing men and of exciting their 
baser natures ; she had a trick of talk which 
sparkled like wine, and, without beiug actually 
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wit, illumined and diverted her companions. 
She Avas a inistress of all the arts of provo- 
cation, and had a cruel power of making all 
scruples of conscience and all honesties and 
gravities of purpose seem absurd. She made 
no disguise of her admiration of Sabran, and 
conveyed tlie sense of it in a thousand delicate 
and subtle modes of flattery. He. read her 
very accuŕately, and had neither esteem nor 
regard for her, and yet she had an attraction 
for him. Her boudoir. all wadded coftly with 
golden satin hke a jewel-box, with itsperpetual 
odour of roses and its faint light coloured like 
the roses, was a little temple of all the graces, 
in which men were neither wise nor calm. 
She had a power of turning their very souls 
inside out like a glove, and after she had done 
so they were never worth quite as rauch again. 
The fascination which Sabran possessed for her 
was that he never gave up his soul to her as 
the others did ; he was always beyoud her 
reach ; she was always conscious that she was 
shut out from his inmost thoughts. 

The sort of passion she had conceived for 
him grew, because it was fanned by many 
things — by his constancy to his wife, by his 
personál beauty, by her vague eninity to Wanda, 
by the sense of gtiilt and of indecency which 
would attach in the worlďs sight to šuch a 
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passion. Her palate in pleasure was at once 
hardened and fastidious; it required strong 
food, and her audacity in search of it was not 
easily daunted. She knew, too, that he had 
some secret which his wife did not share ; she 
was resolved to penetrate it. She had tried all 
other means ; there only now remained one — 
to surprise or to beguile it from himselť. To 
this end, cautious and patient as a cat, she had 
resumed her intimacy .with them as relations, 
and with all the delicate arts of which she was 
a proficient, strove to make her companionship 
agreeable and necessary to him. Before long he 
became sensible of a certain unwholesorae charm 
in her society. He went with her to the opera, 
he took her to pass hours amidst the Noira col- 
lection, he rode with her often ; now and then 
he dined with her alone, or almost alone, in a 
small oval room of pure Japanese, where great 
silvery birds and white lilies iseemed to float on 
a golden íield, and the dishes were silver lotus 
leaves, and the lamps burned in pale green 
transiucent gourds hanging on silver stalks. 

An artificial woraan is nothing without her 
mise en schne ; transplanted amidst natural land- 
scape and out-of-door life she is apt to become 
either ridiculous or tiresome. Mdrae. Brancka 
in Paris was in her own playhouse ; she looked 
well, and was in her own manner irresistible. 
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At Hohenszalras she had been as oiit of keeping 
"with all her atmosphere as her enamel buttons, 
her jewelled alpenstock, her cravat of pointe 
d*Alen9on, and her softly-tinted cheeks had 
been out of plače in fhe drenching rain-storms 
and mountain-winds of the Archduchy of 
Austria. 

He knew very well that the attraction she 
possessed for him was of no higlier sort than 
that which the theatre had ; he seemed to be 
always present at a pcrfect comedy played with 
exquisite graceamidstunusually perfect decora- 
tions. But there was a certain artificial bias 
in his own temperament whicli made him at 
home there. His whole hfe after all had been 
an actor's. His wife had said rightly : ' Men 
cannot be always serious.' It was just his idler, 
falser nioods which Olga Brancka suited, and 
his very fear of her gave a thrill of greater 
power to his amusement. When the Princess, 
his devoted friend, reproved him, he was un- 
pleasantly aroiised from liis unwise indulgence 
in a perilous pursiiit. To pain his wife would 
be to commit a monstrous crime, a crime of 
blackest ingratitude. He knew that; he was ever 
alive to the enormity of his debt to lier, he was 
for ever dissatisfied with himsclf for being unable 
to become more worthy of her. 

* She jealous ! ' he thought. It seemed to 
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him impossible, yet his vanity could not repress 
a throb of exultation ; it almost seemed to him 
that in making her more hiiman it would make 
her more near his level. Jealous ! It was not 
a word which was in any keeping with her ; 
jealousy was a wild, coarse, imdisciplined, sus- 
picious passion, far removed from the calmness 
and the strength of her náture. 

At that moment she entered the room, 
coming from a drive in the forenoon. It was 
still cold. She had a cloak of black sables reach- 
ing to her feet ; it still rested on her shoulders. 
Her head was uncovered ; she had never looked 
taller, fairer, more stately ; the black furs seemed 
like som e northern robes of coronation. Be- 
neath them gleamed tlie great gold clasps of 
a belt, and gold lions' heads fastening her olive 
velvet gown. 

' Jealous ! ' he thought, ' this queen amongst 
women ! ' His heart sank. ' She w^ould never 
say anything,' he thought ; ' she would leave 
me.' Almost he expected her to divine his 
thoughts. He was relieved when she spoke to 
him of some mere triíle of the day. Like many 
men he could not be frank, because frankness 
would háve seemed like insult to his wife. He 
could not explain to her the mingled aversion 
and attraction which Olga Brancka possessed 
for him, the cmíous stinging irritation which 
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she produced on his nerves and his senses, so 
that he despised her, disliked her, and yet could 
not wholly resist the charm of her un.wholesome 
magic. How could he say this to his wife? 
How could he hope to make her understand, 
or if she understood, persuade her not to resent 
as the bitterest of affronts this power which 
another woman, and that woman nearly con- 
nected with her, possessed? Besides, even if 
he went so far, if he leaned so múch on the 
nobility of her náture as to venture to do this, 
he knew very well that she would in reason 
say to him, ' Let us go away frora where this 
danger exists.' He did not desire to go away. 
He was glad of this old life of pleasure, which 
let him forget his secret sorrow. Amidst the 
excitations of Paris he could push away the re- 
membrance that another man knew the shame 
of his life. The calm and the solitude of 
Hohenszalras, which had been dehghtful to him 
once, had grown irksome when he had begun 
to chng to them for fear lest any other should 
remember as Väsärhely had remembered. Here 
in Paris, where he had always been popular, 
admired, well known, he was as it were in his 
own kingdom, and the magnificence with which 
he could now live there brought him troops of 
friends. He hoped that his wife would not be 
unwilling to pass a season there in every year, 
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and he stifled as it rose his consciousness that 
she would asseiit to whatever he wished, how- 
ever painful or unwelcome to herself. 

' It is really very unwholesome for you to be 
married to šuch a saint as Wanda/ his tormentor 
said to him one day. 'You do not know 
what a little opposition and contradiction would 
do for you/ 

They were visiting the Hotel Noira, studying 
the probable effects of a new method of lighting 
the gallery which he contemplated, and she 
continued abruptly : 

'^Wanda has been buying very largely in 
Paris, has she not ? And she has. bought this 
hotel of the Noira heirs, I believe? You 
mean to keep it altogether as it is ; and of 
course you will come and live in it ? ' 

* Whenever she pleases,' he answered, intent 
on a Lancret not well hung. 

* Whenever you please/ said Mdme. Brancka. 
' Why will you pretend that Wanda has any 
separáte will of her own ? It is marvellous to 
see so resolute a person as she was as obe- 
diently bent as a willow-wand. But all this 
French property will constitute quite a fortune 
apart. I suppose it will all be settled on your 
third son, as Gela is to háve Idiac? Will not 
you give him your title ? Count Vietor de 
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Sabraii will sound very pretty, and you miglit 
rebuild Eoraaris/ 

He turned from her with impatience. 

*Are we so very old that you want to 
parcel out our succession amongst babies? 
No ; I do not intend to give my name to auy 
of Wanda's children. There is an Imperial 
permission for them all to bear hers.' 

' You are not very loyal to your forefathers/ 
said Mdme. Bmncka. *Wanda might well 
spare them one of her boys. If not, what is 
the use of accumulating all this property in 
France ? ' 

* All that she buys is done out of respect 
for the Duc de Noira/ said Sabran, curtly. ' If 
she bear me twenty sons they will all háve her 
name. It was settled so on the marriage-deeds 
and ratified by the Kaiser.' 

' Are prince-consorts always deposed from 
any throne they háve of their ovvn ? ' said 
Mdme. Olga, in the tone that he hated. ' If I 
were you I should rebuild Eomaris. I wonder 
so devoted a wife has not done so years ago.' 

' There is nothing at Eomaris to rebuild.' 

' Decidedly/ thought his companion, ' he 
hates Eomaris, and has no love of his own race. 
Did he drown Vassia Kazán in the sea there ? ' 
Unsparingly she renewed the subject to 
Wanda herself. 
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'You should settle the French properties 
on little Vietor, and give him the Sabran title/ 
she urged to her. * I told Eéné the other day 
that I thoiight it very strange he should not 
čare to háve one of his sons named after him.' 

Wanda answered coldly enough : * In my 
will, if I die before him, everything goes to 
the Marquis de Sabran. He will make what 
division he pleases between his children, subject 
of course to Bela's rights of primogeniture.' 

Mdme. Braneka was silent for a moment 
from surprise. 

*It is odd that he should not čare for 
Eomaris,' she said, after a long pause. ' You 
háve múch more trust in him, Wanda, than it 
is wise to put in any man that lives/ 

*Whom one trusts with oneself, one may 
well trust with everything else,' said her sister- 
in-law in a tone which closed discussion. But 
when she was left alone the thorn remained in 
her. She thought with perplexity : 

'No, he does not čare for Eomaris. He 
dislikes its very name. He would never hear 
of one of the children bearing it. There mušt 
be something he does not say.' 

She remembered sadly what the Duc de 
Noira had once said to her : 

* In morals as in metals, my dear, you cannot 
work gold without supportiug it by alloy.' 
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Mdme. Brancka had patience and skill 
perfect enough to refraia altogether from those 
hints and tentatives by which a less clever 
woman would háve attempted to approach and 
surprise the key to those hidden facts which she 
beheved to be the therae of his correspondence 
"with Vásärhely and the cause of his rejection 
of the Eussian appointment. A less clever 
woman would háve alarmed him, and betrayed 
herself by perpetual allusions to the matter. 
But she never did this : she treated him with 
an alternation of subtle compliment and ironical 
malice, šuch as was most certain to alliure and 
• perplex any man, and he never by the most 
distant suspicion imagined that she knew any^ 
thing which he desired unknown. She was a 
woman of strong nerve, ^^and her equanimity in 
his and his wife's presence was wholly undis- 
turbed by her consciousness that she had dis- 
patched the anonymous suggestion as a seed of 
discord to Hohenszalras. She knew indeed that 
i t was not what people of her rank and breeding 
did do, that it was not honest warfare, that it 
was what even the very easy morality of her« 
own world would háve condemned with disgust ; 
but she bore the sin of it very lightly. If she 
had been driven to excuse it, she would háve 
characterised it as mere mischief. If her sister- 
in-law had shown her the letter, she would 
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have glanced over it with a tľanquil face and 
au air of iitter unconcem. If she coiíld not 
have done this sort of thing she would have 
thought herself a very poor creature. ' I believe 
you could be as wicked as the Scoteh Lady 
Macbeth/ Štefan Brancka had said once to her ; 
and she had answered with mach contempt : 
* At least I promise yoii I should not walk in 
my sleep if I were so. Your Lady Macbeth was 
a grotesque barbarian.' 

A great deal of the sin of this world, which 
is not at all Ľke Lady Macbeth's, comes from 
the want of excitement felt by persons, only 
too numerous, who have exhausted excitement 
in its usiial shapes. She had done so ; she 
required what was detestable to arouse her, 
because she had Hved at šuch high pressm-e that 
any healthy diversion was vapid and stupid to 
her. The destruction, if she could achieve it, 
of her sister-in-law's happiness, offered her in 
prospect šuch an excitement ; and the whim she 
had taken for passion grew out of waywardness 
till it nearly became passion in truth. She 
never precisely weighed or considered its pos- 
sible consequences, but she endeavoured to 
arouse a response in him with all the unscru- 
pulous skill of a mistress in čoquetry. When 
moved by Mdme. Ottilie's warning he strove 
honestly to avoid her, and often excused him- 
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self from obedience to her sumraons, the opposi- 
tion only stimulated her cndeavouľs, and made 
a smarting mortification and anger against 
Iiim supply a doiible motor-power ťor his sub- 
jection. Iť sho could háve beheved that she 
siicceeded iii making liis wife anxious, slie nii<íht 
have beeii content ; biit Wanda alvvays received 
her with the samé serenity and courtesy, which, 
if it covered disdain, covered it unhnpeachably 
with admirable grace. 

' If one broke her heart, she woiíld only 
make one a grand courtesy with a bland smile/ 
thought Olga Brancka, irritably and inipatiently. 
' Thcre are people who die standing. Wanda 
would do that.' 

That ill weeds grow apace is a true old saw, 
never triier than oť vindictive and envioiis pas- 
sions. Sheer and causeless jealousy of her 
sister-in-law had been alive in her niauy years, 
and now, by being fed and unresisted, so grew 
that it became ahnost a restless hatred. It \vas 
far more her enmity to his wiťe than any other 
sentiment which inspired her with a fantastic and 
unhealthy desire to attract and detach Sabran 
from his allegiance. Joined to it now there was 
a sense of some mystery in him that baflíed her, 
and which was to šuch a woman the most pun- 
gent of all stimulants. In all her cälineries 
and all her railleries she never lost sight of this 
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one purpose, of surprising from him the secret 
which she believed existed. But he was always 
on his guard with her; cven when most ia- 
fluenced by her atmospliere and her magnetisin 
he did not once lóse liis self-control and his 
habitual coolness. At moments when she was 
most nearly triumphing, the remembrance of 
his wife carae over him like a breath of sweet 
pure air that passes throiigh a hothouse, and 
restored him to self-possession and to loyalty. 
She began to fear that all the ability with 
which she had procured her exemption from 
Court duties, and had induced her husband to 
remain in Vienna, was all vain, and she grew 
bolder and more reckless in her use of strata- 
gems and solicitations to keep Sabran beside 
her in these early spring days given over to 
racing and sporting, and at all the evening 
entertainments at which the great world met, 
and whither she carried with so múch effect 
her gleaming sapphires and her black pearls. 

' Black pearls argue a perverted taste,' said 
the Princess Ottilie once to her, and she un- 
abashed answered : 

* It is perverted tastes that make any noise 
in the world or possess any flavour. White 
pearls are múch more beautiful, no doubt, but 
then they are everywhere, from the Crown 
jewel-cases to the peasant's necks; but my 
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black pearls ! you cannot find their match — ^ 
and how white one's tliroat looks with them. 
I only want a green rose.' 

* Chemicals can supply any deformity/ 
said the Princess, drily. ' Doing so is called 
scienče, I believe.' 

* Do you call me a deformity ? ' she asked, 
with some annoyance. 

* You are an elaboráte production of the 
laboratory/ said the Princess, calmly. * I am 
súre you will admit yourself that náture has 
had very little to do with you.' 

* My pearls are black by a freak of náture,' 
said Mdme. Olga. * Perhaps I am the samé.' 

The Princess made a little gesture signify- 
ing that politeness forbade her from assent, but 
she thought : * Yes ; you were never a white 
pearl, but you háve steeped yourself in acids 
nnd Solutions of all degrees ôf poison till you 
are darker than you need háve been, and you 
think your darkness light, and some men think 
so too.* 

Sabran had grown to look for that neck- 
lace of black pearls with eagerness in the society 
to which they both belonged. Few evenings 
found him where -Mdme. Brancka was not. She 
had known his Paris of the Second Empíre ; she 
had known Compiégne and Pierrefonds as he 
"had known theni ; she knew all the fríendships 
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änd tlie bywords of his old life, and all the 
dessous des cartes of that which was now arouud 
them. She amused him. She comprehended 
all he said, half iittered. She remembered all 
he recalled. At Hohenszalras he had not found 
any charm in this, but here he did find one. 
She suited Paris ; she knew it profoundly, she 
liked all its pastimes, she imderstood all its sports 
and all its slang. She hunted at Chantilly, 
betted at La Marche, plunged at báccara, shot 
and fenced well and gaily^ had the theatres and 
all their jargon at her fingers' ends ; all this 
made her no mean ašpirant to the post of mis- 
tress of his thoughts. All which had seemed 
tiresome, artiíicial, even ridiculous, amidst the 
grand forests and healthful air of the Iselthal 
became in Paris agreeable and even bewitching. 
Once he said almost angrily to his wife : 

* You, who ride so superbly, should surely 
show yourself at the Duc's himts. What is the 
use of long gallops in the Bois before any one 
else ís out of bed ? ' 

* I never rode for show yet,' said Wanda, in 
surprise. ' And you know I never would join 
in any sort of chase.' 

* Surely šuch humanitarianism is exaggera 
tion/ he said impatiently. ' Olga Brancka 
ride3 every day they meet at Chantilly, and she 
is by no means of your form in the saddle.' 

D 2 
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* I Iiave never yet imitated Olga/ said his 
wife, a little coldly ; biit she did not object 
when day after day her finest horses were len t 
to Mdme. Brancka. She never by a word or 
a hint reminded him that he was not absolute 
master of all which belonged to lier. Only 
whcn her sister-in-law wanted to také Bela and 
his pony to Chantilly, she made her will strongly 
felt in refusal. 

The child, whose fancy had beeu fired by 
what he had heard of the ducal hunting, of the 
great hounds and the stately gatherings, like 
pictures of the Valois tiine, was passionately 
angered at being forbidden to go, and made his 
raother's heart aclie with his íiashing eyes and 
his flaming cheeks. ' Cannot she leave even 
the children alone ? ' she thought, with more 
bitterness than she luid ever felt against any* 
one. 

A few nights later they were both at the 
Grand Opera, in the box which was allotted to 
the name of the Coímtess von Szalras. She 
was herself not very well ; she was pale, she 
sat a little away from the light. Hergown was 
of white velvet ; she had no ornament except 
a cluster of gardenias and stephanotis, and her 
habitual necklace of pearls. Olga Brancka, in 
a costume of many shaded reds, marvellously 
embroidered in gold cords, was as gorgeouá as ^ 
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tropical bird, and sat with lier arms úpon the 
front of the box, playing with a fan of red 
feathers, or looking through her glass round 
the house. He talked most with her, but he 
looked most at his wife. There was no woman, 
in a fuU and brilliant house, who could compare 
with her. A thrill of the príde of possession 
passed through him. The malicious eyes of the 
other, glancing towards him over her shoulder, 
read his thoughts. She smiled provokingly. 

* Le mari amoureuxľ she murmured. * Keally 
I did not believe in the existence of that type. 
But it is quite admirable that it should exist. 
Its example is very múch wanted in Paris.' 

He felt himseif colour like a youth, but it 
was with irritation ; ke was at a loss for an 
answer. To háve defended his admiration of 
his wife at the sworďs point would háve been 
easy; to defend it from a woman's ridicule 
was more difficult. Wanda did not hear ; she 
was listening to the song of Dinorah, and was 
dreamily regretting the solitude of Hohenszalras, 
and thinking of what pleasure it would be to 
return. AU the news that Greswold and her 
stewards sent her thence was precious to her ; 
no details seemed to her insignificant or with- 
out interest ; and her own letters in return were 
full of minuté attention to the welfare of every- 
one and of everything she had left there. She 
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wásroused from her horne revérie by the voíce 
of her sister-in-law, raised more highly and 
saying impatiently : 

' Why should yoii object, Eéué, whenl say 
that I wish it ? ' 

' What do you wish ? ' said Wanda, who 
always felt a singulár annoyance when^ver she 
heard him thus familiarly addressed. ' What- 
ever you may wish, I am súre M. de Sabran can 
require no second bidding to procure it for you, 
if it be within the liraits of the possible.' 

' I wish to see a Breton Pardon/ said Olga 
Brancka, with a gesture of her fan towards th6 
stage. 'There is one next week in his own 
country ; I want him to invite me — us — to 
Komaris.' 

Wanda, who knew that he always shrank 
from the mention of Komaris, interposed to 
save him from persecution. 

* There is nothing at Eomaris to invite us to/ 
she said for him. ' Neither you nor I can live 
in a cabin or a fishing-boat ; especially can we 
not in March weather.' 

' You can live in a hut on your Alps/ re- 
turned the other, ' and I do not dislike tent life 
in the Kaŕpathians. If he sent his major-domo 
down, he would soon make the sands and rocks 
blossom like the rose, and villages would arise 
as fast as they did before the great Katherine. 
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Why not ? It would be charming. Has he no 
feeling for the cradle of his ancestors? We 
mušt put him through a course of Lamartine/ 

* An unfortunate alliisioii ; he lived to lóse 
Milly,' said Sabran, finding himself forced to say 
something. * In raidsummer, Mesdames, you 
might perhaps rough it, tant Um que mal ; but 
now ! — ^there is nothing to be seen except fog 
and surf at sea, and mud and pools inland. 
Even a Pardon would not reconcile you ; not 
even the Breton jackets with scriptural stories 
embroidered on them, nor the bagpipes.' 

* Positively, you will not také us ? ' 

* I mušt disobey even your wishes in the 
Ideš of March/ 

' But whether in March or Júly — why do 
you never go yourself ? ' 

' There is nothing to go there for/ he 
answered, almost losing his patience ; * a 
people to whom I am only a name, a strip 
of shore on which I only own a few wind- 
tormented oak-trees ! ' 

* Only imagine the duties that Wanda would 
evolve in your plače out of those people and 
those oaks ! ' 

' I háve not Wanda's virtues,' he said, half 
sadly, half jestingly . 

* We háve none of us, or the Millénnium 
would háve arrived. I cannot understand your 
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' Yes, I am fortunate, indeed,' he answered 
gravely, and his eyes glanced towards his wife, 
who was standing a stair or two below con- 
versing with her cousin Kaulnitz. 

* Even though you had to abandon Kussia/ 
murmiired Olga Brancka, dreamily. She could 
feel that a certain thrill passed through him, 
He was startled and alarmed. Was it possible 
that Egon Väsárhely had betrayed him ? 

'Paris is múch more agreeable than St. 
Petersburg/ he answered carelessly. * I am 
no loser. Wanda would háve been unhappy, 
and, what would háve been worse, she would 
never háve said so.' 

* No, she would never háve said so. She is 
like the Sioux, the Stoics, and the people who 
died in lace ruffles in '89. I beg your pardon, 
those are your people, I forgot; the people 
whose ghosts forbid you to entertain us at 
Komária.' 

' I would brave an army of ghosts to please 
Mdme. Brancka,' said Sabran, with his usual 
gallantry. • 

' Call me Cousinette^ at the least,' she mur- 
mured, as they descended the last stair. 

' Bon soir^ madame ! ' he said, as he closed 
the door of her carriage. 

'Are you coming with me? ' said Wanda, 
as she went to hers. 
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íiave said would háve hurt him quite so 
múch. 

As he sat there in the brilliant illumination 
and the hot-house warmth, with her delicate 
profile clear as a cameo against the hght, a 
sensation of physical cold passed through him. 
He saw himself as he was, an actor, a traitor, a 
perjured and dishonoured man. What right 
had he there more than any galley-slave at the 
hulks ? — lie, Vassia Kazán ? 

Well tutored by the ways of the world, he 
laughed, and spoke, and criticised the rendering 
of the opera with his usual readiness of grace ; 
but Olga Brancka had marked the fleeting ex- 
pression of his face, and said to herself : * What- 
ever the secret be, the key of it Hes in the sands 
of Romaris.' 

As she took his arm, wlien they left the 
box, she murmured to him : ' I shall go to 
Eomaris, and you will také me,' 

' I think not,' he said curtly, without his 
usual suavity. ' I am the servant of all your 
sex, it is true, but iike all strvants I am only 
YíilHng to be commanded by my mistress.' 

' O most faithful of lovers, I understand ! ' 
she said, with a contemptuous laugh. *And 
she never commands you, she only obeys. You 
are very fbrtunate, even though you do háve 
ghosts at your ruined tower by the sea.' 
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bring herself to speak of it to him. She was 
not one of those women who reproach and im - 
plore. It woiíld háve seemed to her as if both 
he and she would háve lost all dignity in each 
otheťs sight if once they had stooped to what 
society calls jestingly * a scéne.' He guessed 
aright that i f she had really beheved herself 
displaced in his heart she would háve left him 
without a word. She was too conscious of his 
entire worship of her to be moved to anythmg 
like that jealous passion which would háve 
seemed to her the last depths of humiliation ; 
but she was pained, fretted, stirred to a scornful 
wonder by the power this frivolous woman 
possessed of usurping his time and giving colour 
to his thoughts. 

It hurt her to think he feared her too múch 
to telí her of any trouble, any foUy, any memory. 
She reproached herself with having perhaps 
ahenated his coníidence by the gravity of her 
temper, the seriousness of her opinions. It 
would be hard to think that frivolous shallow 
women could inspire men with more confidence 
than a deeper náture could do, but perhaps it 
might be so. He had sometimes said to her, 
half jestingly : ' You should dwell among the 
angels ; the human world is unfit for you I ' 
Was it that which alarmed him ? 

With that subtle sense of what is in the air 
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around which so often makes us aware of 
what is never spoken iu our hearing, she was 
sensible that the great world in which they 
lived began to speak of the intimacy between 
her husband and the wife of her cousin Štefan. 
She became sensible that the world was in 
generál disposed to resent for her, to pitý her, 
and to censure them, whilst it coupled their 
naraes together. The very suspicion brought 
her an intolerable shame. When she was 
quite alone, thinking of it, her face burned 
with angry blushes. No one hinted it to her, no 
oiie breathed it to lier, no one even expressed 
it by a glance in her presence ; yet she was as 
well aware of what they were saying as though 
she had been in a hundred salons when they 
talked of her. 

She knew the character of Olga Brancka, 
also, too well not to know that her own morti- 
íication wonld be the sweetest triumph for one 
of wliose latent envy she had long been c(»n- 
scious. Ever since she liad become the sóle 
owner of the vast fortunes of the Szalras she 
had felt for ever úpon her the evil eye of a 
foiled covetousness. The other had been very 
young, and had waited long and patiently, but 
her hour had now come. 

She said nothing to her husband, and she 
preserved to ber cousin's wdfe the samé perfect 
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coiirtesy of manner ; but in her own soul she 
began to suffer keealy, more from a sense of 
littleness in bim tban any mere personál feeling. 
To blame bim, to entreat bim, to seek to detach 
bim — all tbese tbings were impossible to ber. 

* If all our years of union do not bold bim, 
wbat will ? ' sbe tbought ; and tbe great natural 
bauLeur of ber temper could never bave let 
ber bend to tbe solicitation of a constancy 
denied to ber. 

One nigbt, wben they bad no engagements 
but a balí, to wbicb tbey could go at midnigbt, 
be did not come in to dinher. Always before, 
wben be bad not returned to dine, be bad sent 
ber a message to beg ber not to wait. Tbis 
evening tbere was no message. Sbe and tbe 
Princess dined alone. 

'He was never discourteous before,' said 
tbe Princess, wbo disliked sucb omissions. 

'It is bis own bouse,' said Wanda. *He 
has a rigbt to come or not to come as be bkes, 
witbout ceremony.' 

* Tbere can never be too mucb ceremony,' 
said tbe Princess. 'It preserves amiability, 
self-respect, and good manners. It is tbe 
silver sbeatb wbicb saves tbem from friction. 
It is tbe distinguisbing mark between tbe gentle- 
man and tbe boor. Wben poUteness is only for 
tbe Street or tbe salón, it is but a poor tbing. 
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He has alwäys been so scrupulous in these 
matters.' 

As Wanda later crossed the head of the 
grand staircase, to go and dress for the balí, 
she heard her mattre ďhôtel in the halí below 
speak to the groom of the chambers. 

* Are the Marquis's horses in, do you know? ' 
asked the former ; and the latter answered : 

' Yes, hours ago ; they are to go for him at 
the Union at eleven, biit they left him at the 
Hotel Brancka/ 

Then the two officials laughed a little under 
their breath. Their words and their laughter 
came upwards distinctly to her ear. Her first 
impulse was a natural and passionate one of 
bitter biuľning pain and wonder. A sensation 
wholly new to her, of hatred and of ira- 
potence combined, seemed to choke her. 

' Is this what they call jealousy ? ' slie 
thought, and the mere thought checked her 
emotion and changed it to humiliation. 

' I — I — contend with her ! ' she said in 
her soul. With a blindness before her eyes she 
retraced her steps, and went to the sleeping- 
rooms of her children. They were all asleep 
as they had been for hours. She sat down be- 
side the bed of the little Ottilie, and gazed on 
the soft flushed loveliness of the child. bright as 
a rose in the dew. 
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She kissed the child's cheek without 
waking her, aud sat still there some time 
in the faint twilight and the perfect silence, 
only stirred by the Hght breathing of the 
sleepers ; the repose, the innocence, the silence 
soothed and tranquilhsed her. 

'What matter a breath of foUy?' she 
thought. * He is their father ; he is my love ; 
we háve all our lives to spend togcther/ 

Then she rose and went to her chamber, 
and had herself clothed in a court dress of 
white taffetas and white velvet, embroidered 
with silver Uhes. 

' Make me look well,' slie said to her 
women. ' Put on all my diamonds.' 

When he entered, near midnight, repentant, 
self-consdous, almost confused, she stopped his 
excuses with a smile. 

' I heard the servants say yoii dined with 
my cousin's wife. Why not, if it please you ? 
But I wonder she allows you to dine with- 
out un bout de toilette. Will you not make 
haste to dress? We shall be late/ 

The words were perfectly simple and kind, 
but as she spoke them, so royal did she look, 
standing there in the blaze of her jewels, with 
her hly-laden train, that he felt abashed, 
ashamed, angered against himself, yet more 
angered against his temptress. 
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The old ľmes of Marlowe caine to his mind 
and his hps : 

* O ! thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.' 

' I am not young enough to merit that quo- 
tation/ she said, with a smile ; ' ten years ago 
perhaps ' 

Her heart contracted as she spoke ; she 
was conscious that she had wished to look well 
in his eyes that nis^ht. The sense that she was 
stooping to measure weapons with šuch an 
opponent as Olga Brancka smote her with a 
sense of humiliation, which did not leave her 
throughout the after hours in which she carried 
her jewels through the gorgeous crowd of the 
balí at the Austrian Embassy. 

' If I lower myself to šuch a contest as 
that/ she thought, ' I shall lóse all self-respect 
and all his reverence. I shall seem scarcely 
to him higher than an importunate mistress.' 

Now and again there came to her a pas- 
sionate anger against himself, a hardening of 
her heart to him, since he could thus be guilty 
of this • inexcusable and iasensate tblly. But 
she would not harbour these ; she would not 
judge him ; she would not blame him. Her 
marriage vows were not mere dead letters to 
her. She conceived that obedience and silence 
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were her clearest duties. Only one thing was 
outside her dutý and beyond her force — she 
could Dot stoop to rivalry with Olga Brancka. 

AU at once she took a resolution of which 
few women would háve been capable. She 
resolved to leave them. 

Three days after the balí she said very 
quietly to him : 

* If you do not object, I will go home and 
také the children. It is time they were at 
Hohenszalras. Bela, above all, is not im- 
proved by what he sees and hears here; his 
studies are broken and his fancy is excited. 
In a very little while he would learn quite to 
despise his country pleasures, and forget all 
his own people. I will také them horne.' 

He looked at her quickly in surprise. 

* I do not think I can leave Paris imme- 
diately,' he said, with hesitation. ' I háve 
many engageraents. Of course you can send 
the children.' 

' I said I should go, not you. I long to see 
my own woods in their first leaf,' she answercd, 
with a smile. ' It will be better for you to re- 
main. No one ought to be allowed to suppose 
that you are bound to my side. That is 
neither for your dignity nor mine.' 

* Has anyone suggested ' he began, and 

paused in embarrassment, for he remembered 
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the incessant taunts and innuendoes of Olga 
Brancka. 

* I do not listen to suggestions of that sort,' 
she replied tranquilly. * You wish to remain 
here, and I wish to relurn horne. We are 
both at liberty to do what we Ľke. My love, 
she added, with a grave tenderness in her 
voice, 'háve I so poor an opinion of you 
that í dare not leave you alone ? I think I 
should hardly čare for a fealty which was only 
to be retained by my constant presence. That 
is not my ideál.' 

He coloured ; lie was uncertain what to 
reply : before her he felt unworthy and dis- 
loyal. A vast sense of her immeasurable 
nobility swept over him, and made hira con- 
scious of his own unworthiness. 

' Whatever you wish, I wish/ he mur- 
miired, and was aware that this could not be 
what she would gladly háve heard him say. 
' I will foUow you soon. Your heart is always 
in your highlands. I know that you are too 
grand a creature to be happy in cities. I háve 
the baser leaven in me that is not above them. 
The forests and the mountains do not say to 
me all that they do to you.' 

* Men want the movement of the world, no 
doubt/ she said, without showing any trace of 
diaappointment. ' I only čare for the subjec- 
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tive life ; I am very Gerraan, ypu see. The 
woods interest m e, and the world does not/ 

No more passed between them on the sub- 
ject, but she gave orders to her people to make 
arrangements for her departure and her chil- 
dren's in two days' time, and sent out her cards 
of farewell. 

' Do you think you are wise ? ' the Princess 
ventiired to say to her. 

She answered : 

* I know what you mean, dear mother ; 
yes, I think so. To struggle for influence 
with another, and that other Olga ! I should 
indeed despise myself if I could stoop so low. 
If he miss me he can foUow me. If he do not 
— then he has no need of me.' 

* I confess I do not imderstand you/ said 
Mdme. Ottilie ; * to surrender so meekly ! ' 

'I surrender nothing/ she said, ahnost 
sternly. ' I know what I l^ave seen again and 
again in society. The woman jealous and 
anxious, losing ground in his esteem and her 
own every hour, and rendering alike herself 
and him actors in a ludicrous comedy for the 
mockery of the world around them — a world 
which never has any sympathy for šuch a 
struggle. Indeed, why should it háve ? for if the 
jealousy of a lover be poetic, the jealousy of a 
wife is only ridiculous. I am his wife ; I am 
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not liis gaoler. I refuse to atlmit to others or 
to him or to rayself that any other could be 
wholly to him what I am ; and I shoukl lóse 
that plače I hold, lóse it in his eyes aud my 
own, if I once admitted my dethronement pcs- 
sible.' 

She spoke with more force and anojer than 
was common with her, and her audítor ad- 
raired while she still failed to comprehend 
hor. 

' Is there a more pitiable spectacle/ she con- 
tiniied, ' than that of a wifc contending with 
others for that charm in her husbanďs sight 
which no philtres and no prayers can renew 
when once it has fled for ever ? Women are 
80 unwise. Love is like a bird's song — beautiful 
and eloquent when heard in forest freedom, 
harsh and worthless in repetition when sung 
from behind prison bárs. You cannot secure love 
by vigilance, by environment, by captivity. 
What use is it to keep the person of a man be- 
side you, if his soul be truant from you ? You 
all say that Olga Brancka has power over 
him. If she háve, let her use it and exhaust * , 
it will not last long ; but I will not sink to 1 jr 
level by contesting it with her. For what can 
you také me ? ' 

In her glance the leonine wrath of the 
Szakas flashed for a moment; her face was 
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pale, she paced the room with a hasty and un- 
even step. The Princess sought a timid refiige 
in silence. There were certain heights in the 
náture and impulses of her niece of which she, 
a dweller on a lower phiin, never caught sight. 
There were times when the haughty reserye 
and the admirable patience of this stronger 
character made a union which awed her, and 
altogether escaped her comprehension. 

In two days' time she left Paris, the Princess 
and the children accompanying her. 

He felt his heart misgive him as he let 
her go. What was Olga Brancka, what was 
Paris, what was all the world compared to 
her? As he kissed her hands in farewell 
before her servants at the Gare de ľEst^ the 
impulse came over him to throw himself into 
the carriage beside her, and return with her to 
the old, fair, still, peaceful hfe of Hohenszakas. 
But he resisted it ; he heard in memory the 
mocking of Olga Brancka's voice saying to 
him: 

* Ah^ quel marí amoureux I * 

He had his establishment, his eugagements, 
his horses, his friends, his wagers; he would 
seem ridiculous to all Paris if he could not 
endiire a few weeks' separation from his wife. 
A great banquet at his house was arranged to 
také plače in a few days' time, at which only 
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great Legitimist nobles would be preseut, and at 
which the toast of * Le Roi I ' would be drunk 
with solemn honours. What would they say 
of him if he failed to receive them because lie 
had foUowed his wife into Austria ? With a 
thousand sophisms he reconciled himself to re- 
maining there without her, and would not face 
the consciousness within him that the reál 
motive of his staying on through the coming 
weeks in Paris was that Olga Brancka was 
there. For herself, she parted with him ten- 
derly, kindly, without any trace of doubt in 
him or of purpose in her departure. 

'You will come when you wish/ were 
her last words to him. ' You know well, dear, 
that Hohenszalras without you will seem like 
a sadly empty eagle's nest.' 

All his offences against her were heavy on 
him as he returned to the great house no 
longer graced by her presence. He would háve 
given twenty years of his life to háve been 
able to undo what he had done when he had 
taken a name not his own. He was sensible 
of great talents in him which might háve 
brought him to renown had he been wilHng to 
face hardship and laborious effort. Even as 
he had been at his birth — even as Vassia 
Kazán — he might háve achieved šuch eminence 
as wovld háve niade him her equal in honest 
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honour. But he had won the world and her 
by a lie, and the act was irrevocable. Chance 
and circunistance may be controlled or altered, 
but the fate which men make for themselves 
always abides witli them for good or ill : a 
spirit citlier of good or ill which once incar- 
nated by their incantations never departs from 
them till deatli. 
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JEE you actiially left alone P ' said 
Mdme. OÍga gaily to him that 
evcning, wheti they met at an 
embassy. 'I tliought Wanda was 
an Una, who never let her lion loose ? ' 

' The remembrance of her would recall him 
if she did,' he answered quickly and ooldly. 
* She does not believe in chains because siio 
doea not need them.' 

' Most knightly of men ! ' she said, with a 
little laugh. ' It mušt be very fatigiiing to 
háve to play the part you so affect, even ia 
abaence. Our metaphora are involved, but 
your loyalty seems one and índivisibie. I 
suppose you are left on parole ? ' 

The departure of his wife had disconcerted 
and disappointed her; as he, to realíse his 
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position, had required to háve the world about 
him as spectator of it, so she felt all her 
triumph over him powerless and pointless if 
Wanda von Szalras were not there to suffer by 
the sight of it. He had remained ; that was 
múch ; but she felt that the absence of his 
wife had made him colder to herself, that the 
blank left made a void between them, that re- 
membrance might be more potent with him 
than vicinity ; and his consciousness that he was 
trusted might háve more power than any inter- 
ference or opposition would háve had. She 
became sensible that she had less charm for 
him ; that he was less easily moved by .her 
mockery and attracted by her wit. His earlier 
animosity to her still fiashed fire now and then, 
and with this sense of revived resistance in him 
her own feeling, which had been born of caprice, 
took giant growth as a passion. She grew 
cruel in it. If she could only know his secret 
she thought she would crush him with it, grind 
him under her foot, torture him. There was 
a touch of the tigress under her feverish and 
artificial life. 

* 11 f aut hrvsquer la chose^' she said savagely 
to herself, when he had been alone in Paris 
about a fortnight, and each day had convinced 
her that he grew more wary of her, more 
miwilling to surrender himself to the fascina- 
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tion which she exercised úpon his baser náture. 
When she attemptedjests athis wife he stopped 
her sternly, and she felt that she lost ground 
with him. Yet she had still a power úpon 
him ; an unhealthy and fatal power. When 
he looked at her he thought often of two 
lines : — 

' O Venu8 ! shône Frau meine, 
Ihr seyd eine Teufelinne.' 

' Wanda writes to you every day ? ' she 
asked once. 

' She writes often/ he answered. 

* And what does she say of me ? ' 
'Nothing!' 

* Nothing ? What does she write about ? Of 
the priesťs sermons and the horses' coughs, of 
how múch wood has been cut, and how many 
shoes the children wear, of how she sorrows 
for you, and says Latin prayers for you twice a 
day?' 

His face darkened. 

* Madame my cousin/ he said irritably, * will 
you understand that men do not like their 
religion spoken Hghtly of? My wife is my 
religion.' 

Then Mdme. Olga laughed with silvery, 
hysterical laughter, and clapped her hands as 
if she were applaudmg a good comedy, and 
eried shrilly : ^ Ohl la bonne blague I ' 
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But she knew very well that it was not 
* blague' She knew very well, too, that though 
he was subjugated by a certain sorcery when in 
her presence, when absent, his good taste con- 
demned, and his good sense escaped, her. She 
was one of those women who háve a thousand 
means of usurping a man's time, and are not 
scrupuloiis if some of those measures are bold 
ones. AU her admirers tacitly left the field 
open to one for whom she made no scruple of 
her preference; and, under pretext of her 
relationship to him, she contrived niany ways 
to bring him beside her. Every day he said to 
himself that he would go horne on the morrow ; 
but each day bore its diversions, its claims, its 
interests, and each day found him in Paris, 
sometimes driving her to the Cascade, to St. 
Germain, to Versailles, sometimes escorting her 
to the tribúne of a race-course, or a premihe 
at a theatre, sometimes dining with her in her 
pretty room, the table strewn with rose-leaves, 
and the windows open úpon flowering orange 
trees. 

When he wrote home he wrote eloquent, 
witty, clever letters ; but he did not speak in 
them of the woman with whom he spent so 
múch of his time, and his wife as she read them 
wished that they had been less clever. and had 
said more. She began to fear lest she had done 
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imwisely. She did not repent, for it seemed to 
her that she could háve done nothing else with 
any self-esteem ; but she dreaded lest she had 
over-estimated the power of her own memory 
iipon hl m. Yet even so, she thought, i t was 
better that he should degrade himself and her 
in her absenee than her presence ; and she still 
f elt a certainty — baseless, perhaps — that he 
would yet paiise in time before he actually 
gave her a rival in her cousin's wife. 

*If it weŕe any other/ she thought, 'he 
might fall ; but with Olga, never ! never ! ' 

And she prayed for hini half the night, 
till her prayer seemed to beat against the 
very gates of heaven. But in the day, to 
her children, to the Princess, to the house- 
hold, she seemed always tranquil, cheerful, and 
at ease. She applied herself arduously to 
all those duties which her great estates had 
always brought with them, and in occupation 
and exertion strove to keep her anxiety at bay, 
and attain that self-control which enabled her to 
write in return to him letters which had no shade 
of reproach in them, no hint of distrust. 

It was now Júne. 

The Paris of the world of fashion was soon 
about to také wing, to disperse itself to country- 
houses, sea-shores, and foreign baths ; to change 
its plače, but to také with it wheresoever it 
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slioiíld go all its agitation, its weariness, its 
fever, its delirium, and its intrigues. Olga 
Brancka saw the close of the season approacli 
with regret yet expectation. She knew that 
Sabran miist escape lier or succumb to her ; and 
she had a bitter, enraged sense that the power 
of his wife was stronger over him than her own. 
* Ľ f aut hrusquer la chose/ she said again and 
again to herself. She grew reckless, impnident, 
and was tempted to discard even that external 
decency which her station in the world had 
made her assume. She woiíld háve compromised 
herself for him with any publicity he might 
háve chosen to exact. But she had never been 
able to beguile him into any sort of declaration. 
When he most felt the danger of her attraction, 
when he was nearest forgetting honour and 
decency, nearest submitting, the memory of his 
wife saved him. He recovered his coolness ; 
he drew back from the abyss. Once or twice 
she was tempted to throw the name of Vassia 
Kazán between them and watch its effect ; but 
she refrained — she knew so little ! 

' You wiir not také me to Eomaris ? ' she 
said, for the hundredth time, one evening, as 
they rode towards St. Germáin's. 

He laughed. 

* Cousinette ! if you and I went oíf to Finis- 
terre you will confess that we should make a 
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pretty paragraph for the papers, and Coímt 
Štefan would háve a very good right to nm 
me through the lungs/ 

* Štefan ! ' she echoed, with contempt. ' It 

would be the íirst time he ever '- Besides, 

you háve had duels ; you are not afraid of them ; 
and, yet again, besides I do not see what harin 
we should do if we looked at your chouans 
and chasse-marées for a few days. No one need 
even know it.' 

She spoke quite innocently, but her black 
eyes watched him with the 'Teufelinne'cunning 
and passion. He caught the look. He put his 
hand in tlie breast-pocket of his coat, where a 
letter of his wife's was lying. 

' It is out of the question,' he said, almost 
rudely. ' I háve no wish to fumish Figaro with 
so good a jest. Eomaris/ he added, with a 
smile, ' is of course at your service, like all I 
possess, if you are so bent úpon seeing its 
desolation. But you mušt pardon my receiving 
you by deputy, in the person of the curé, who is 
seventy years old and is the son of a fisherman.' 

She cut her mare aeross the ears with a 
fierce gesture and galloped away from him. 
Sabran as he galloped after her thought with a 
vague apprehension, * Why does she dwell on 
liomaris ? Does she suspect that I abhor the 
plaoe ? Caii she háve seen anything in my looks 
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or in my worcls that has raised any doubts in 
her ? ' But he tokl himself that this was im- 
possible. As she rode her heart swelled v/ith 
rage and mortification. There were many men 
in the world who would háve been happy to 
go at her call to Breton wilds, or any other 
solitude ; and he refused her, bhmtly, cpldly, 
because away there in the heart of Austria a 
woman, who was the mother of his children, 
span, and read, and said her prayers, and led 
her stupid, blameless, stately life I He escaped 
her just because that woraan lived ! AU that 
hot, cruel caprice which she called love fastened 
úpon him, and swore that it would not be 
denied. She had a sense of a grand white 
figúre which stood for ever betwixt him and her. 
She brought herself almost tí) beheve that it 
was Wanda von Szalras who WTonged her. 

Two nights later she was present at the last 
night of a gay coniic opera which had made ali 
Paris laugh ever since the first fogs of winter ; 
a dazzHng little opera, with a stage crowded by 
Louis Treize costumes, and music that went as 
trippingly as a shepherdess's feet in a pastora!. 
Sabran went to her box after a dinner-party 
which he had given to a score of men. She 
looked well, in a gown of many shades of 
yellow, which few women could háve braved, 
but which suited her night-like eyes and her 
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pearly skin ; she had deep yellow roses, natural 
ones, in ber bosom and hair. 

* I am flattered that you wear my yellow 
roses/ lie murmiu-ed. 

' If you had sent me white ones you would 
háve outraged the spirit of Wanda.' 

He made an impatient raovement. 

*When are you going homeP' she said, 
suddenlý. 

*Soon!' he answered, with the samé im- 
pati^sce. 

* Soon means anything, from an hour to a 
year. Besides, you háve said it for the last 
six weeka.' 

' Do you go to Noisettiers ? ' 

* Of course I go to Noisettiers ; you can 
come there if you please. I am more hospitable 
than you/ 

He was silent. Noisettiers was a little 
plače on the Norman coast, which Štefan 
Brancka had given to her on his marriage ; a 
pleasure-house, with Swiss roofs, Cairene win- 
dows, Italian balconies aod a Persian court, 
which was bowered amongst lime-trees and 
filbert trees, near Villevilie, and had been 
the scéne of rauch riotous raidsummer gaiety 
when she had filled it with Parisians and 
Bussians. 

' You are always too good to me,' murmured 
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Sabran, in the meanÍDgless compliment of usage, 
as other men entered her box. . But she knew 
by the coldness of his eyes, by the shghtness 
of his smile, that he woiíld no more go to 
Noisettiers than to Eomaris. 

' If Wanda had only remamed here,' she 
thought angrily, opening and shutting her tor- 
toiseshell fan, ' he would háve done whatever I 
had chosen, Men are mere children ; thwart 
them and they pine. 

'I suppose/ she said aloud to him, 'you 
will háve your own house-parties at Hohen- 
szalras, as stiff as a minuet, crammed with grand 
dukes and grand duchesses, all decorum and 
dignity, all ennui and etiquette? By-the-by, 
^e you restored again to the Emperor's good 
graces ? - 

' It is not hkely that I shall be so,' replied 
Sabran, who always dreaded the subject. ' If 
ever I be so fortunate I shall owe it to the in- 
fluence Wanda possesses.' 

' Why did you offend him ? ' she said, 
bending her inquisitive glance úpon him. 

'AU sovereigns are offended when not 
obeyed. We háve discussed this so often. 
Need we discuss it again in a theatre ? ' 

' You are very impenetrable,' she said. 
' Your rule of conduct mušt follow the lines of 
M. de. Nothomb's " U ne faut jamais se hrouiU 
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dest le secvet dé durer. ' 

*M.-de Nothomb only meant his rule to 
ápply to his ówn sex,' replied Sabran. ' With 
yours, unless a man be either familiarisé or 
brouillé^ his life mušt be duli and his experience 
small/ 

* Which will you be with me ? ' she said, 
with significance, * The choice is open.' 

He understood that the words contained a 
menace. 

*I am your cousin and your humble 
servitor/ he said with gallantry, giving hip 
plače úp to a young Spanish npble. • • 

' Také me home,' she said to him an hour 
later, beforé the last scéne of the opera. ' Come 
to supper. I told them to háve ortolans and 
bisque. One is always hungry after a theatre, 
án<J we mušt háve a last long talk, since you go 
to your duties and I to my sea-bathing.' 

He desired to refuse ; he dreaded her in- 
qiiisitiveness and her solicitation ; but she had a 
magic about her, she subdued him to her side 
even while he mentally resisted it. Thé fleshly 
charm of the ' Teufelinne ' was potent as he 
wrapped her cloak about her and touched the 
yellow roses as he fastened it. Almost in 
silence he entered her carriage, and drove 
beside her to her house. She wäs silent also, 
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affecting to yawn and be tired, but by the gleam 
of the lámp he saw her great black eyes glow- 
iog in the darkness, as he had seen those of a 
Jaguar in the forests of America glow, as it 
watched to seize a sleeping lizard or unweary 
capybara. 

The few streets were soon traversed by her 
rapid Kussian horses, and together they entered 
the little hotel, with its strong perfume of orange 
flowers and jessamine from the garden about 
it. The midsummer stars were brilUant over- 
head ; he looked up at them, pausing on the 
threshold. 

'You are thinking how they shine on 
Wanda ? ' she said, with the laugh he hated. 
* Probably they do nothing of the kind. I dare 
say she is wrapped in fog and cloud : those are 
the joys of the heights.' 

The Kttle supper was perfectly prepared, 
and served with a fine claret and some tokayer ; 
the lights bumed mellowly in the transparent 
gourds ; the windows were open, the moonlight 
touched the great gold birds, the silver lilies on 
the walls. She had studiéd how to live and 
how to please. She held that love was born as 
múch out of scenic effects as of the senses. In 
her own way she was a true artist. She had left 
him a few moments to change her attire to a 
tea-gown, which was one cloud and cascade of 
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lace from head to foot ; the yellow roses still 
nestled at her breast. 

Stretched on a divan of oriental stuff, she 
put out her hand for a cigár he lighted for her, 
and said with a little smile : 

' You cannot say I do not know how to 

A brutal response rose to his lips ; she did 
not know how to bridle her life : but he could not 
say it. He murmured a compliment, and added : 
* What a supreme artist the theatre has lost by 
your being born with a Countess's couronne ! ' 

* Yes,' she said, with her eyes on the rings 
of smoke that her crimson lips parted to send 
upward. ' Sometimes when Štefan does not 
give me liberty, or Egon does not pay my 
accounts, I make them both tremble by a threat 
that I will go on the stage. I shoiíld certainly 
draw all Paris and all Vienna too. But per- 
haps it is too late; in a few more years I 
shall háve to marry my daughters. Can you 
realise that ? I am súre I cannot. Now it 
will suit Wanda perfectly to do that, and her 
daughter is not three years old ; she is always 
so fortunate.' 

He listened impatiently. 

* If we left Wanda's name alone it might 
be better. Did you bring me to supper to talk 
ofher?' 
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' No ; she is your Madonna, I know. One 
inust not .be sacrilegious, but one cannot always 
worship. You do not touch the tokayer; it 
came from the Kaiser; you are always so 
abstemious — you irritate me/ 

She poured óut some of the wine intô a 
jewel-like goblet of Venice, and gave it him and 
made him drink- it. She sat up on her divan 
aJid leaned towaŕds him ; the breeze from the 
garden stirred the laces of her gown and made 
the golden roses nod. 

* Wine openeth the heart of man/ she eried 
gaily. ' Open yours and telí me frankly why 
you refused to go to Kussia ? We are not in á 
theatre now.' 

* Are we not ? ' he said, with the smile which 
she feared as her greatest foe. * Whether or 
not, I fear I mušt refuse to please you ; the 
matter lies between me and — the Emperor.' 

She remarked the hesitation which made him 
pause before the last word. 

' Between him and Egon,' she thought ; but 
áfter all, what was the secret to her except as a 
means of influence over him. She believed 
that she had here present subtler and surer 
methods of influence which could attain their 
end without coercion. 

She ceased to pursue the theme, and 
grew gentle and winning ; she felt that he wás 
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on the defensive. He had come weakly enough 
into the vety heart of temptation, but he was on 
his guard against her sorceries. Lying back 
amongst her cushions she amused hhn with that 
gay and discursive chatter of which she had the 
secret, and which imperceptibly induced hhn 
to relax his vigilance and to feel her charm. 
There was that about her which made all 
scruples seem ridiculous ; there was a contagion 
of levity and mockery in her which awakened 
in him the cynicism of earUer years, and made 
him ônly heed the marvellous force of seduc- 
tión of which she was mistress. 

* You ought to be ambitious/ she continued 
softly. ' I think you might achieve any eminence 
if you chose to seek it.' 

'Surely I háve enough blessings from 
fortune not to tempt it by that last in- 
firmity ? ' 

' You mean you háve married a very rich 
aristocrat,' she said drily. ' Oh, yes ; you háve 
made one of the finest marriages in Európe ; but 
that is not quite the samé thing as " winning off 
your own hand." It is a lucky coup^ like break-^ 
ing the bank at roulette, but it cannot give you 
the samé feehng that a successfiil soldier or 
a successful politician has, nor the samé 
eminence. Inde^d, I am not súre that your 
wife's -possešsion of every possible good and 
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great thing has not prevented you gatheriqg 
kurds for yourself. You háve dropped into a 
nest lined with rose-leaves; to háve fallen oa 
thé rocks might háve been better. Do you 
know/ she added, with a Httle smile, 'iflhad 
been your wife I should háve given you no rest 
until you had become the foremost man of the 
empíre. I should not háve cared about horses 
and peasants and children ; but I should háve 
loved yo^^.' 

He moved uneasily, conscious of the implied 
satire úpon his wife, conscious also of a vibra- 
tion of intense passion in the last words. He 
remkined silent. 

He knew well that had she been his wife, 
she would háve been as false to him as she was 
false to Štefan Brancka. But the words sent 
a thrill through him half of emotion, half of 
repugnance. There was httle light on the divan 
where she reclined, the dewy darkness of the 
garden was behind her ; he could see the out- 
lines of her form, the glister of rings on her 
hands, and jewels at her throat, the shine of her 
eyes watching him ardently. 

His heart beat with a certain excitation ; he 
vaguely felt that some hour of fate had come. 

They were as utterly alone as though they 
had been in a desert ; no one jof her household 
would háve ventured to approach that room 
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withoutasummonsfromher. A little drummer 
in silver beat twelve strokes úpon his drum, 
which was a clock. A nightingale was singing 
in ťhe Čape jessamine beneath one of the čase- 
ments. The light was low and soft, so faint 
ťhät the moonbeams could be seen where they 
strayed over the cranes and lilies on the walL 
She said to herself once more : * II f aut brusquer 
la chose.' If she let him go now he would 
escape her for ever. 

Ever and again there came to him the 
memory of his "wife, but he shrank from it as 
he would háve shrunk from seeing her in a 
gambling den. It seemed almost a profanity to 
remember her here. He longed to rise and get 
away, yet he desired to remain. He knew 
that every moment increased his danger, and 
yet he prolonged those moments with irre- 
sistible pleasure. Every gesture, glance, and 
breath of this woman was provocative and 
alluring, yet he thought as he felt her power 
always the samé thing — * ihr seyd eine Tm/e- 
linne' Willingly he would háve embraced her 
and then killed her, that she might no more 
haunt him and do no more harm on earth. 

As he sat with his fece half averted from 
her she gazed at him with her bumiug, cove- 
tous eyes ; the droóp of his eyelids, the curves 
of his lips, the faimess of his features all seemed 
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to her more beautiful than they had ever done ; 
the very disquiet and colďness that were in 
ťhem only allured her the more. She leaned 
nearer still and took his wrist in her fingers. 

* Come to Noisettiers/ she murmured, 

' No/ he said, sharply and stemly, but he 
did not withdraw his hand. 

' Why not ? ' she said, with her whôle 
person swayed towards him as by an irre- 
sistible impulse. * Why do you affect to be of 
ice? You are not indifferent to me. You 
only obey what you think a law of honour. 
Why do you try to do that ? There is only 
one law — ^love/ 

He strove to draw away from him, but 
feebly, the clinging of her warm fingers. The 
caress of her breath on his cheek, the scent of 
the roses in her breast intoxicated him for the 
instant. She bent nearer and nearer, and still 
held him closely in her slender hands, which 
were as strong as steel. * - 

* You love me ? ' she murmured, so low that 
it scarce stirred the air, and yet had all the 
poteney of hell in it. A shudder went over 
him ; the baseness of voluptuous impulse and 
the revulsion of conscious shamefulness shook 
his strength as though it were a reed in the 
wind. For a moment his anns enclosed her, 
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his heart beat against hers ; then he thrust her 
away from him and rose to his feet. 

' Love you ? No, a thousand times no ! ' 
he said with unutterable scorn. * You are a 
shameless temptress ; you can rouse the beast 
that lies hid in all men. I despise you, I detest 
you — I could kiss you and kill you in a breath ; 
but love! — how dare you speak the word? 
Mine is hers ; I am hers : if I sinned to her 
with you I would strangle you when I awoke ! ' 

All the fierceness and the barbaric strength 
of the blood of desert and of steppe broke up 
in him from underneath the courtesy and calm 
of many long years of culture. He was born 
of men who had slain their mistresses for a 
glance, and ravished their captives in war, and 
yielded them to no release but death, and his 
hereditary instincts broke the bonds of custom 
and of habit, and spoke in him now as a wild 
animal breaks its bárs and leaps up in frank 
brutality of wrath. He thrust her backward 
and backward from him, rose to his feet, 
wrenched aside with rude hand the eastern 
stuffs that hung before the door, and left her 
presence and her house before any power of 
voice or movement had come back to her. 

As he pushed pást the waiting servänts in 
the vestibule, and went through the courtyard 
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áud the gateway, he looked up once again a^ 
ihe fltars shiniag overhead. r 

I * Wanda!. Waiidar he saki with a deep 
preath, as men may call in their extremity o^ 
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gITHIN half an hour he had given a 
few orders to' his major-domo, and 
had taken a special train to overtake 
the espress, already far on its way 
that night towards Štrasburg. No ateam conld 
fly as fast aa hía own wishes flew. Never had 
he felt happier than as the tnún mshed across 
the windy level couotry of the north-eaat, bear- 
ing bim back to the peace and tendemess and 
honour which waited for him at Hohenszab^s- 
burg. He waa content with himself, and the 
future srailed on him. He slept soundly all 
that night, undísturbcd by the panting and 
oscillating of tbe carňage, and visiled by tran- 
quil dreams. He did not break the joumey 
tili he reached S. Johann. The weather in the 
Germán lands was wild and rough. The sound 
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^^ the wiflds and rushing rains brought the 
ŕemembrance of that year of the flooďs which 
had béén the sweetest of his life. Amidst the 
,;Á.ustriaii Alps the cold was still keen, and the 
brisk buoyaút air and the strength that seefiis 
always to come on winds that blow over glaciers 
and snow-fields were welcome to him, like a 
familiar and trusty friend. The servants who 
met him in answer to his message, the horses 
who knew him and whinnied with pleasure, the 
suramits of the Glockner, on which a noonday 
sun was shining, all were deh'ghtful to him : he 
thought of the CatuUian *laugh in the dimples 
pf horne.' 

Their ways of life renewed themselves as 
if they had never been broken. She divined 
what had passed, but she never spoke of it. 
She was happy in his return, and never dis- 
tiirbed. its happiness by inquiry or allusion, 
He entered with eagerness into plans and 
projects which had of recent years ceased to 
interest him, and he resumed his old occupa- 
tions and pursnits with almost boyish ardour. 
His restlessness was appeased, and if a duli 
apprehension beat at his heart with warning 
now and then, i t was scarcely heeded in his 
deep sense of the intense and forbearing lôve 
his wife bore to him. She never asked him 
how he had escaped from Olga Bŕancka. She 
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was satisfied tbat if he had been faithless to 
heiself, he would not háve retumed with šuch 
single-hearted contentment and šuch lover-Uke 
fervour. 

*You are the only woman in the world 
who can forbear from putting questions/ said 
Mdme. Ottihe to her. 

She answered smílmg : 

* I remember Psyche's kmp.' 

'That is very pretty/ Said the Princess, 
* and I do believe you would never háve cared 
for the lámp. But, all the samé, if the god 
had been as honest as he ought to háve been^ 
would he háve minded the light ? ' 

' I do not think that enters into the story,* 
said Wanda. ' He did not resent the light 
either ; he resented the inquisitiveness.' 

* You are the only woman who has none/ 
said the Princess, takiug up her netting, and 
at times she called her niece Pschye, little 
imagining the terrible suitability of the name, 
and the secret that was hidden in darkness 
from that noble confidence of the last of the 
Szah-as. 

The remembrance of that night of base 
temptation left a seDse of uneasiness wd of 
insecurity úpon Sabran, but the influenc^ his 
temptress had possessed with him was of that 
kiňd which fades instantly in ábsence. He 
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honestly abhorred the memory of her, and 
never spoke her name. 

His wife, to whom the utter degradation of 
her cousin's wife would never háve 'seemed 
possible in a woman nobly born and nur- 
tured, never imagined the truth or anythmg 
similar to it. 

Another woman woiíld háve tormented 
herself and him with innuendo or direct refer- 
euce to what had passed in those weeks when 
she had not been be&ide him, and on which he 
was absolutely silent. But she put all baseness 
of curiosity from her; she was content to 
know that her own influence in absence had 
* been strong enough to bring him back to his 
allegiance. She would not háve wished to 
hear, had he offered to reveal them, all the 
various conflicts of good and evil which had 
gone on in his mind, all the subtle changes by 
which her own power had been for a moment 
obscured, only to regain still stronger and purer 
ascendency. She was indulgent because she 
knew human náture well, and expected no 
miracles. That he had returned of his own 
accord, and was content so to return, was all 
she desired to know. If to attain that equa- 
nimity had cost her many a struggle, the fact 
was shut in her own soul and could concern 
no other. She esteemed it a poor love which 
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cotŕld toot bear to be sometimes shut out in 
silence. 

: > «ror á man to be manly he mušt be free/ 
sbté thcÄight ; ' and how can he be free if there 
be soníéóne to whom he mušt confess eveiy 
ťrifle? He owes allegiance to no one but his 
own conscience/ 

- Tf in their intercourse she had found his 
honour less scrupulons, his code less fine than 
her own ; if she had been ever pained by a 
eértain levity and looseness of principle betrayed 
hy hita at times, she ahvays strove not to attach 
toô múch importance to these. The creeds of 
a inan of pleasure were necessarily different, she 
tóld heŕself, to those of a woman reared in 
austeŕe tenets, and guarded by natural príde 
and purity of disposition. Whenever the fear 
erossed her that he might not be always faith- 
f ttl to her she put it away from her thoughts. 
* What I háve to do/ she thought, * is to be true 
to him, not to question or to doubt him : a man's 
fáíthfulness has always šuch a different reading 
to a wóman*s.' 

Sabran never quite understood the perfect 
indulgence to him which she combined with the 
greatest severity to herself. He thought that 
the samé raeasurs m she gave she would exact. 
The serenity and grandeur of her character 
made it seem to him impossible that she would 
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ever háve compassion for weakness or for false- 
hood. íle fancied, wrongly, that a woman less 
noble herself would be more indulgent than 
she would be to error. He did not realise that 
it is only a great náture which can wholly un- 
derstand the full force of the words aimer c'est 
pardonner. And then again, he said to liimself, 
she might liave pardoned a fault, a crime even, 
of high passion, of bold mutiny against moral 
law, but how could she ever pardon a mean- 
ness, a treason, a he ? 

So he let the months slide away, and did 
not say to her whilst he still might háve said it 
himself, ' I am not what you think me.' 

Buthe was impressed and profoundlyaffected 
by that mute magnanimity, which never vaunted 
itself or clairaed any praise for itself by any 
hint or suggestion. He felt disgust at his 
own folly in ever hílving cared to be a single 
instant in the presence of the woman of whose 
libertinage and inconstancy his yellow roses 
had been the fitting symbol. When he had 
cast her froní him, rejected and despised, the 
glamour she had thrown over him had fallen 
like scales from the eyes of one blind. Her 
memory made the beauty of his wife's náture 
and thoughts seem to him more than ever things 
for reverence and worship. More than ever 
his soul shrank within him when he recollected 
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the treachery and the deception with wliich 
he had rewarded this noblest of friends. 

Ah ! why when she had stretched . out her 
hand to him in that supreme gift of herself, ia 
Ihat golden sunset hour after the autumn íloods 
of Idrac, had he not had courage to kueel at her 
feet and telí her all ? Perchance she might háve 
still háve loved him, might háve still stooped 
to him I 

He strove his utmost to conceal these 
anxious self-reproaches from her, lest she 
should imagine that his hours of gloom were 
caused by any lingering shadows of the fatal 
foUy which had been forced on him like a 
drug by Olga Brancka. The sorceress had 
failed, and he had flung down and shivered in 
atoms the glass out of which she had bidden 
him drink ; she was to him as utterly forgotten 
as thoiigh she were in her grave ; but not so 
easily coiíld he banish the memory of his owu 
treachery to his wife. The very forbearance 
of her made him the more conscious of guilt, 
when he remembered that one man lived who 
knew that he was unworthy even to kiss the 
hem of her garment. He had been faithful to 
her in the present, and so coiíld greet her with 
clean hands and honest lips ; but in the pas 
he had betrayed her fouUy ; he had done her 
what in her sight, if ever she knew it would 
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be tlie darkest dishonour the treachery of a 
liuman life could hold. 

The sense of crime, which had slept quiet 
and mute in his conscience so many years, was 
now awake and seldora to be stilled. 

The time passed serenely; the autumu 
brought its hardy sports, the winter its vigorous 
pastimes. With the new year she gave him 
another son ; she named him after Egon Väsär- 
hely, without opposition from Sabran/ 

' He is worthier to give them a narae than 
I5' he thought bitterly. 

They did not čare to move from the green 
Iselthal. Of Olga Brancka they heard but 
rarely. Now and then she sen t a little witty 
flippant note to Hohenszairas, dated from Paris 
or Trouville, or Biarritz, or Vienna, or Monaco, 
or St. Petersburg, according to the season and 
her caprices. Of these httle meaningless notes 
Wanda did not speak to her husband. She 
could not bring herself to talk to him of the 
woman who had so nearly wrecked their peace, 
and it seemed to her that the old saw was wise : 
' Let sleeping dogs lie.' It appeared to her, too, 
that theirs and Mdme. Brancka's paths in life 
would henceforth very seldom, if ever, meet. 

Sabran belie ved that her overtures towards 
him had sprung from one of those insane im- 
healthy passions which sometimes are created by 
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their very sense of their owii imniorality ; he 
fancied it had died of its own fire. He did 
not credit her with the tenacity and endurance 
she really possessed. He had httle doubt that 
long ere now some dandy of the boulevards, 
some soldier of the paláce, had supplanted him 
in that brazier of heated senses wliich she 
called by courtesy her heart. He mistook, as 
the cleverest men often do mistake, in iinder- 
rating the cruelty of women. 

The summer was a soft and sunny one, and 
they enjoyed it in simple and healthful pleasures 
of the open air and of the affections. The 
children throve and never ailed a day. Sabran 
had lost all desire to return to the excitations and 
passions of the world ; his wife was more than 
content in the joys of her horne ; and if above 
her a storm brooded, if in his heart there fretted 
ceaselessly the chafing sense of a gross treachery, 
of an incessant peril, she was as ignorant of 
what menaced her as the child to w^hom she 
had given birth. With present security also, 
the sense of dread often wore away from him. 

The months sped on swiftly and serenely for 
the mistress of Hohenszahľas, the only shadows 
cast on them coming from accidents to her 
poor people through flood or avalanche, and 
the occasional waywardness and turbulence of 
her eldest born. Bela had not been the better 
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for his sojourn in a great city, wliere parasites 
are never lacking to the heir of wealth, and 
where his companions had been small coquettes 
and dandies pétris du monde at six years old. 
The bright vigorous hardihood of the child had 
escaped the contagion of affectation, but he had 
arrived at an inordinate sense of his own im- 
portance and dignity, despite the memory of 
the Dauphin which often came to h im. He 
grew quite beyond the manageraent of his 
governantes, and though he never disobeyed 
his mother, gave Ľttle heed to anyone else's 
authority. Of Sabran he was alone afraid ; but 
at the samé time he preserved for him that 
silent intense admiration which a young child 
sometimes nourishes for a man by whom he is 
little noticed, but who is his ideál of all power, 
force, and achievement, and of whom he hears 
heroic tales. 

He was now seven years old. It was time 
to think of a tútor for him, since he was beyond 
the control of the women entrusted with his 
education. When she spoke of it to his father, 
he answered at once : 

' Také Greswold. He has the best temper 
in the world to govern a child, and he is a 
great scholar.' 

* But he is a physician,' she objected. 

' He has studied the mind no less than the 
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body. He adores the boy, and will influence 
him as a stranger could not. Speak to him ; 
he will be only too happy. As no one is ever 
ill here/ he added with a smile, ' his present 
position is a sinecure ; he can very well combine 
another office with it.' 

' I wanted yoii to také Bela in your hands/ 
he said later to the old doctor, ' because I say 
to yoii what I should not čare to say to a 
stranger. The boy has all my faults in him. 
As he exactly resembles me physically so he 
does morally. There is in him, too, I am afraid, 
a tendency to tyranny that I háve never had. 
I am not cruel to anything, though I am indif- 
ferent to most things ; he would be cruel if he 
were allowed ; perhaps it is mere masterfulness 
which may be conquered by time. I imagine 
he has also my fatal facility. I call it fatal 
because it renders acquisition and proficiency 
so easy that it prevents laboriousness and depth 
of knowledge. You are múch wiser than I 
am, and will know how to educate the child 
múch better than I can telí you how to do. 
tDnly remember two things: first, that he is 
cursed by certain hereditary passions coming 
to him from me which mušt be checked and 
calmed, or he will grow up with a character 
dangerous tó himself, and odious to others in 
the great position he will one day occupy. 
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Secondly, that if any child of mine ever bring 
any kind of sorrow úpon her, I shall be of all 
men the most wretched. You háve always 
been my good friend. Be yet more so in pre- 
venting my suffering from the pain of seeing my 
own moral deformities face me and accuse me 
in the life of her eldest son.' 

The old physician listened with emotion 
and with surprise, Of the moral defects Sabran 
spoke of, he had seen none. Since his marriage 
his tendemess to his wife, his kindliness to his 
dependants, his courage in field sports, and his 
courtesy as a host had been all that anyone 
had seen in him ; whilst his abstinence from all 
interference with and all appropriation of his 
wife's vast possessions had aroused a yet deeper 
esteem in all who surrounded him. As he 
heard, over the old man's mind drifted the 
memories of all he had observed at the time of 
Sabran's accident in the forest and subsequent 
prostration of nerve and will. But he thrust 
these vague suspicions away, for he was blame- 
less in his loyalty to the house he served, and 
honoured as his master the husband of the 
Countess von Szalras. 

* I will do my uttermost to deserve so 
precious a trust,' he said, with deep feeling. ' I 
think that you exaggerate childish foibles, and 
attach too múch importance to them, The 
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little Count Bela is imperious and high-spirited, 
nothing more; and in this great household, 
where everyone salutes him as thc heir, it is 
difficult to keep him whoUy unspoiled by adula- 
tion and consciousness of his own future power. 
But a great príde has been always the mark of 
the race of Szalras, although my lady has so 
chastened hers that you may well believe the 
line she springs from has been always faultless 
as — ^if one may say so of any mortal — one may 
say she herself is. It is not from you alone 
that the child inherits his arrogance, if arroT 
gant he be. As for his facility, it is like a 
fairy's wand, a caduceus of the gods ; it may be 
used for good unspeakable. At leäst beUeve 
this, my dear lord, what any human teacher 
can do I will do, thankfíil to pay my debt so 
easily. I háve always,' he added less gravely, 
*had my own theories as to the education of 
young princes, and like all theorists believe 
everyone else who has had any doctrine on that 
subject to be wrong. I shall be charmed to 
háve so happy an occasion in which to put my 
theories to the test. I think náture and learn- 
ing together, the woods and the study, should be 
the preparation for the world.' 

* I háve entire confidence in your judg- 
ment,' said Sabran. ' Above all, try and keep 
the boy from príde. Train him, as Mädame 
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de Genlis trained the ďOrleans boys, for any 
reverse of fortune. He is born with that 
temper which would make any humiliation, 
ány loss of position, unbearable to him ; and 
who can say ' 

He paused abruptly : what he thought was, 
who could say that in fiiture years Egon 
Vásärhely might not telí his son of that secret 
shame which hung over Hohenszalras, a cloud 
unseen, but big with tempest? Greswold 
looked at him in a surprise which he could not 
conceal, and Sabran left his presence hastily, 
under excuse of visiting some stallions arrived 
that moming from Tunis ; he was afraid of the 
interrogations which the old man might be led 
in all innocence to make. Greswold looked 
after him with some anxiety ; he had become 
sincerely attached to his lord, whose life he 
had saved in Pregratten ; but the unevenness of 
his spirits, the unhappiness which evidently 
came over him at times in the midst of his 
serene and forťunate life, the strangeness of a 
few words which from time to tíme he let fall, 
had not escaped the quick perception of the 
wise physician, and gave him at intervals a vague, 
uncertain feeling of apprehension. 

* Príde ! ' he thought now. ' If the little 
Count were not proud he would be no Szalras ; 
and if his father háve not also that superb sin 




he mušt be a greater philosopher ťhan I havc 
ever thought him, and no fit mate for omr lady. 
What fihould overtake the cliild ? If war or 
revolution min him when he grows up tha£ 
will be no humiliatíon ; he will be none the less 
Bela von Szalras, and if he be like my lady he 
will be quite content with being that. Never- 
theless, one mušt try and teach him humility — 
that is, one mušt try and make the stork creep 
and the oak bend ! ' 

Sabian, as he examined his Eastem horses 
and conversed about them with Ulrich, was 
haunted by the thoughts which his own words 
had called up in him. It was possible, it was 
always possible, that if she ever knew, she might 
divorce him, and the children woxdd become 
bastards. The Law woidd certainly give her 
her divorce, and the Church also. The most 
severe of judges, the most austere of pontifis, 
would not hold her bound to a man who had 
so grossly deceived her. 

By his own act he had rendered it possible 
for her, if she knew, to sever herself entirely 
from him, and make his sons nameless. Of 
course he had always known this, But in the 
first ardours of his passion, the first ecstasies of 
his triumph, he had scarcely thought of it. He 
had been certain that Vassia Kazán was dead 
to the whole world. Then, as the years had 
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roUed on, the security of his position, tlie calm- 
ness of his happiness, had lulled all this 
remembrance in him. But now tranquillity had 
departed from him, and there were hours when 
an intense dread possessed him. 

True, he did justice to the veracity and 
honour of his foe. He believed that Väsärhely 
would never speak whilst he himself was living ; 
but then again he himself might die at any 
moment, a gun accident, a false step on a 
glacier, a thrust from a boar. or a bear. ten 
thousand hazards might kill him in full health, 
and were he dead his antagonist might be 
tempted to break his word. Vksarhely had 
always loved her ; would it not be a temptation 
beyond the power of humanity to resist, when 
by a word he could show to her that she had 
been betrayed and outrag^d by a traitor? 

And then the children ? 

Though were he himself dead,- she would 
in all likelihood never do aught that would let 
the world know his sin, yet she would surely 
change to his offspring, most probably would 
hate them when she saw in their lives onlý the 
evidence of her own dishonour, and knew that 
in their veins was the blood of a man born a 
ser£ 

* Born a serf ! I! ' he though t, incredulous 
of his own memories, of his own knowledge, as 
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he left tlie haras and mounted a yoímg half- 
broken English horse, and rode out into the 
silent, fragrant forest ways. Almost to him- 
self it seemed a dream that he had ever been a 
little peasant on the Volga plains. Almost to 
himself it seemed an impossible fable that he 
had been the natural son of Paul Zabaroff 
and a poor maiden who had deemed herself 
honoured when she had been bidden to bear 
drink to the baríne in his bedchamber. He had 
once said that he was that best of all actors, 
one who beheves in the part he plays ; and at 
all times, and above all since his marriage, he 
had been identified in his own persuasions, and 
his own instincts and habits, with that character 
of a great noble, which, when he paused to 
remember, he knew was but assumed. Patri* 
cian in all his temper and tone, it seemed to 
him, when he did so remember, incredible that 
he could be actually only a son of hazard, with- 
out name, right, or station in the world. Was 
he even the husband of Wanda von Szalras ? 
Law and Church would both deny it were his 
fraud once known. 

It was not very often that these gloomy 
terrors seized him— his temper was elastic and 
his mind sanguine ; but when they did so they 
overcame him utterly ; he felt like Orestes 
pursued by the Furies. What smote him most 
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deeply and hardly of all was his consciousness 
of the wroDg done to his wife. 

He rode fast and recklessly in the soft, grey 
atmosphere of the still day, making his yoiing 
horse leap brawling stream and fallen tree- 
trunk, and dash headlong through the dusky 
greenery of the forests. 

When he retumed Wanda was seated on the 
lawn under the great yews and cedars by the 
keep. She kissed her hand to him as he rode 
in the dištance up the avenue. 

A little while later he joined her in her 
garden retreat, calm and even gay. With her 
greeting his terror seemed to háve faded away ; 
his horne was here, he possessed her entire de- 
votion — ^what was there .to fear ? Never had 
the serenity of his life here appeared more 
preeise to him; never had the respect and 
honour which surrounded him seemed more 
needful as the bulwarks of a contented 
career. What could the furnace of ambition^ 
the fatigue of exhausted pleasure give, that 
could equal this profound sense of peace, 
this cultured leisure, and this untainted atmo- 
sphere. The moral loveliness of his wife 
seemed to him almost more than mortal in 
its absokíte and unconscious rejection of all 
things mean or base. ' The world would 
find the spring by following her/ seemed to 
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hiin to liave been ^vrittcu for lier — the spriiig of 
hope, of faith, of strength, of purity. Perhaps 
a better man might háve less intensely perceived 
and worshipped that spintual beauty. 

* Shall we háve any house-parties this year 
or not? ' she asked hira, as he joined her. * I 
íesix you mušt feel lonely here after your 
crowded days in Paris last year ? ' 

' No/ he said quickly. ' Let us be without 
people. We had enough of the world in Paris, 
too múch of it. How can I be lonely whilst I 
háve you ? And the weather for once is superb, 
and promises to remain so.' 

* I do not know how it seems to you/ she 
replied, ' but when I came from the glare and 
the asphalte of Paris, these deep shadows, these 
cool fresh greens, these cloud-bathed moun- 
tains seemed to me to háve the very calm of 
eternity in them. They seemed to say to me 
in šuch reproach, "Why will you wander? 
What can you find nobler and gladder than we 
are ? '' I want the children to grow up with 
that love of country in them ; it is šuch a 
refuge, šuch an abiding, innocent joy. What 
does the old English poet say : ' It is to go 
from the world ns it is man's to the world as it 
is Goďs.' 

* Well, then, I now do plainly see 
This busy world and I shall De'er agree/ 
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he said, with a smile. ' Cowley was a very 
wise man ; wiser than Socrates, when all is 
counted. But, then, Cowley forgot, and you, 
perhaps, forget that one mušt be bom with that 
wiser, holier love in one ; like any other poetic 
faculty or insight, it is scarcely to be taught, 
certainly not to be acquired. I hope your 
children may inherit it from you. There is no 
surer safeguard, no simpler happiness.' 

' But since you are content, may it not be 
acquired? ' 

* Ah, my beloved ! * he said with a sigh. 
^ Do not compare the retreat of the soldier 
tired of his wounds, of the gambler wearied 
by his losses, with the poet or the saint who is 
at peace with himself and sees all his life long 
what he at least believes to be the smile of God. 
Loyola and Francis ďAssissi are not the samé 
thing, are not on the samé plané/ 

* What matter what brought them/ she 
said softly, * if they reach the samé goal ? ' 

* You think any sin may be forgiven ? ' he 
said irrelevantly, with his face averted. 

* That is a very wide question. I do not 
think S. Augustine himself could answer it in a 
word or in a moment. Forgiveness, I think, 
would surely depend on repentance.' 

' Kepentance in secret — would that avail ? ' 
' Scarcely — ^would it ? — if it did not attain 
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some sacrifice. It would háve to prove its 
sincerity to be accepted.' 

* You believe in public penance ? ' said 
Sabran, with some impatience and contempt. 

* Not necessarily public,' she said, with a 
sense of perplexity at the turn his words had 
taken. ' But of what iise is it for one to say he 
repents unless in some measure he makes 
atonement ? ' 

'But where atonement is irapossible ? ' 

' That could never be/ 

VYes. Thereare crimes whose consequences 
can never be undone. What then ? Is he 
who did them shut out from all hope ? ' 

' I am no casuist,' she said, vaguely troubled. 
* But if no atonement were possible I still think 
— nay, I am súre — a sincere and intense re- 
gret which is, after all, what we mean by 
repentance, mušt be accepted, mušt be eaough.' 

' Enough to efíace it in the eyes of one who 
had never sinned ? ' 

' Where is there šuch an one ? I thought 
you spoke of heaven.' 

' I spoke of earth. It is all we can be súre 
to háve to do with ; it is our one poor heritage.' 

' I hope it is but an antechamber which we 
pass through, and fiU with beautiful things, or 
befoul witli dust and blood, at our own will/ 

'Hardly at our own will. In your ante- 
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lives ? AU these butterflies háve a volition of 
iron/ 

' It is egotism/ he replied with effort, un- 
able to recover his astonishment and disgust. 
^Intensely selfish people are always very 
decided as to what they wish. That is in itself 
a great force ; they do not waste their energies 
in considering the good of others.' 

' Olga's energies are certainly not wasted 
in that direction,' said Mdme. Ottilie. 

Sabran rose and went in for his letters. It 
was intolerable to him to hear the name of this 
woman, whom he had only escaped by brutal 
violence, spoken in the presence of his wife ; 
and even to him, hardened to the vices of the 
world though experience had made him, it had 
never occurred as possible that she would háve 
the audacity to come thither ; he had too hastily 
taken it for granted that conscience would háve 
kept her clear of their path for ever, unless the 
hazards of society should háve brought them 
perforce together. The most secretive of men 
is always more sincere than an insincere and 
crafty woman, and he was overwhelmed for the 
moment at the infamy and the hardihood of a 
character which he had flattered himself he had 
understood at a glance. He forgot the tnith 
that ' hell hath no fiiry like a woman scorned.' 

' There is not a déclas-sée in Paris who would 
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not háve more decency ! ' lie thoiight bitterly. 
He stood ia the Eittersaal and affected to be 
occupied witli liis letters ; but his eyes only 
foUowed their liues, his mind was absent. He 
saw no way to prevent her continued intimacy 
with them, if she were vile enough to persist in 
enforcing it. He could not telí Egon Vásärhely 
or Štefan Brancka ; a man cannot betray a 
woman, however base slie may be. He could 
not telí his wife of that hateful hour, which 
seemed burnt into his brain as aquafortis bites 
into metal. He shuddered as he thought of 
her here, in this house which had known so 
many centuries of honoiir. He cursed the weak 
and culpable foUy which had íirst led him into 
her snares. If he had not dallied with this 
Delilah, she woiúd háve been vile of purpose 
and of náture in vain. He had escaped her 
indeed at the last; he had indeed remained 
faithful in act to his wife; but had it been 
šuch fidelity of the soul and the mind as she 
deserved? Would not even the semi-betrayal 
bring its punishment soon or late ? Could he 
ever endure to see her beside the woman who 
so nearly had tempted him? He felt that 
he would sooner kill the other, as he had 
threatened, rather than let her set foot across 
the sacred threshold of Hohenszalras. 

* I knew what she was,' he thought with 
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endless self-accusation. ' Why did I ever loiter 
an hour by her side, why did I ever look once 
at her hateful eves ? ' 

If she had been a stranger he would háve 
braved his wife's scorn of himself and told her 
all, but when it was her cousin's wife — one who 
even had once been in a still nearer relation- 
ship to her — he could not do it. It seemed to 
him as if šuch nearness of shame would be so 
horrible to her that he would be included in 
her righteous hatred of it. 

Moreover, long habit had made him 
reticent, and silence always seemed to him 
safety. 

After some meditation he took his way to 
the hbrary and there wrote a brief letter. He 
said in it, with no preamble, ceremony, or 
courtesy, that he begged to dedine for himself 
and his wife the honour of the Countess 
Brancka's presence at Hohenszalras. He sealed 
it with his arms, and sent a special messenger 
with it to Matrey. He said nothing of what he 
had done to his wife or her aunt. 

He knew that if his antagonist were so dis- 
posed she could make feud between him and 
her husband for the insult which that curt 
rejection of her offered visit bore with it. But 
thíit did not weigh on him ; he would háve 
beeň glad to háve a man to deal with in the 
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matter. AU he cared to do was to preserve 
his horne from tlie poUution of her presence. 
Moreover, he knew that it would not be like 
the finesse and secrecy of Olga Brancka to do 
aught so simple or so frank as to seek the 
support of her lord. 

Meantime, the Princess was saying to his 
wife: 

' Will you receive Olga ? She will not 
give up her wishes ; she will force her way to 

' How can I refuse to receive Stefan's wife ? ' 

* It would be difficult, but you would be 
justified. She endeavoured to draw your 
husband into an intrigue.' 

' Are we súre ? Let us be charitable/ 
' My dear Wanda, you are a truer Christian 
than I am.' 

* Justice existed before Christianity, if you 
do not think me profane to say so. I try to 
be just.' 

* Justice is blind,' said the Princess, drily. 
* I never understood very well how, being so, 
she can see her own scales.' 

Wanda made no reply. She had not been 
bUnd, but she would háve never said to any 
Ľving being all that she had suffered in those 
weeks when he had stayed behind her in Paris. 
That he had returned to her blameless she was 
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certaÍQ ; she had put far behind her for ever the 
remembrance of those the only hours of 
anxiety and pain which he had given her since 
their marriage. 

The Princess, communing with herself, wrote 
a letter to the Countess Brancka, chill and 
austere, in which she conveyed in delicate, but 
suflSiciently clear, language, her sense that the 
samé roof should not shelter her and Sabran, 
especially when the roof was that of Hohen- 
szalras. She sent it because she believed it to 
be her dutý to do so, but she had little faith in 
its efficacy. She would háve written also to 
Štefan Brancka, but she knew him to be a weak, 
indulgent, careless man, still young, who had 
been lenient to his wife's foUies and frailties, 
and who was only kept from ruin by the strong 
hand of his brother. If she told him what was 
after all mere conjecture, he might only laugh ; 
if he did not laugh he might kill Sabran in a 
duel, were his Magyar blood íired by suspicion. 
No one could be ever súre what Count Štefan 
would or would not do ; the only thing súre was 
that he would be never wise. To his wife her- 
self he was absolutely indifferent, but this did 
not prevent him from having occasional moods 
of fiirious resentment against her. He was too 
unstable and too perilous a person to resort to 
in any difficulty. 
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In a few days she received her answer, 
though Sabran received none. It was brief 
and playful and pathetic. 

* Beloved and reverend Mother, — ^You never 
like me, you always lecture me, but I am glad 
that you honour me by remembrance, even if 
it be to upbraid. I know not of what mysteri- 
ous crime you suspect me, nor do I understand 
your allusions to M. de Sabran. I háve always 
found him charming, and I think if he had not 
manied so rich a woman he would háve been 
eminent in some way ; but content slays am- 
bition. Salute Wanda lovingly and the pretty 
children. How is your little Ottilie ? My Milá 
and Márie are grown out of knowledge. We 
shall soon háve to be thinking of their dots— 
alas ! where v\^ill these come from ? Štefan and 
I háve been the prey of unjust stewanJs and 
extortionate tradesfolk till scarce anything is 
left except the mine at Schermnitz. Hty me a 
Uttle, and pray for me múch. 

* Your ever devoted 

' Oľga; 

Princess Ottilie was a holý woman, and 
knew that rage was a sin against herself and 
heaven, but when she had read this note she 
tore it in a hundred pieces, and stamped her 
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small foot úpon it, trembling with passion the 
while. 

Two months went on ; the Countess Olga 
wrote no more ; they deemed themsôlves de- 
livered from her threatened presence. She had 
not repUed to his refusal to permit her to come 
thither, and Sabran felt relieved from an 
intolerable position. Had she persisted, he 
had decided to make full confession to his wife 
rather than permit her to receive ignorantly 
the insult of šuch a visit. 

It was now the end of September, and the 
weather remained fine and open. He spent a 
great deal of his time out of doors, and took 
his old interest in the forests, the stud, and the 
hunting. The letter of Olga Brancka had 
brought close to him again the peril from 
which he had so hardly escaped in Paris, and 
the peace and sweetness of his home-life seemed 
the more precious to him by contrast. The 
high inteUigence, the serene temper of his wife, 
and her profound affection seemed to him 
treasures for which he could be never grateful 
enough to fate and fortune ; théir days passed 
in tranquil and sunny happiness ; but ever and 
again a word, a look, the merest trifle, sufficed 
to awake the sleeping snak^ of remorse which 
was dormant in his breast. 

One day he took Bela with him when he 
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rode — a rare honour for the child, who rode 
superbly. His pony kept fair pace with his 
fatheťs English hunter, and even the leaping 
did not scare either it or its rider. 

' Bravo, Bela ! ' said Sabran, when they at 
last drew rein ; ' yoii ride like a centaur. Is 
your education advanced enough to know what 
centaurs were ? ' 

* Oh ! they were what I should love to be/ 
replied Bela raptiiroiisly. ' They were joined 
on to the horse ! ' 

Sabran laughed. ^ Well, a good rideflMÄ 
one with his horse, so you may come very near 
your ideál. TJlrich has taught you an admirable 
seat. You are worthy of your mother in the 
saddle/ 

Bela coloured with pleasure. 

*In the study you are not so, I fear?* 
Sabran continued. * You do not like leaming, 
do you ? * 

' í like some sorts,' said the child with a 
little timidity ; ' I like history, knowing what the 
people did in the other ages. Now the Herr 
Profesšor lets us do our lessons out of doors, 
I do not mind them at all, As for Gela, he 
likes nothing but books and pictures,' he 
added, with a sense of his one grief against 
his brother. 

* Happy Gela I whatever his fate in life he 
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will never be alone,' said his father, as he dis- 
mounted to let liis himter také breathing space. 
The child leapt lightly from his saddle, took his 
little silver folding cup out of his pocket, and 
drank at a spring, one of the innumerable 
springs rushing over the mossy stones and flower- 
fiUed grass. 

' One is never alone with horses ? ' he said 
shyly, for he never lost his awe of Sabran. 

* Unless one be ill ; then a horse is sorry 
consolation, and books and art are faithful com- 
panions.' 

' I háve never been ill/ said Bela, with a 
little wonder at himself. ' I do not know what 
it is hke.' 

' It is to be dependent iipon others. A hero 
or a king grows as helpless as a lame beggar 
when he is ill ; you will not escape the common 
lot ; and when you stay in your bed, and your 
pony in his stali, then you will be glad of Gela 
and his books.' 

' Oh ! I do love Gela always,' said the child 
hastily and generously ; ' and the Herr Pro- 
fessor says he is ever — ever — so múch cleverer 
than I am ; a million times more clever ! ' 

* You are clever enough,' said Sabran. * If 
you do not let yourself be vain and over-bear- 
ing you will do well. Try and remember that 
if your pony made a false slip to-day and you 
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fell badly, all your good health woiíld vanish at 
a stroke, and all your greatness woiíld serve 
you nothing. You woiíld envy any one of the 
boys going with whole liinbs up into the hills, 
and, perhaps, all your mother's love and wealth 
could do nothing to mend your bones again/ 

Bela listened with a grave face ; when 
women, even his fearless mother, spoke to him 
in šuch a way, he was apt to think with disdaia 
that they over-rated danger because they were 
women ; and when his tútor so addressed him, 
he was also apt to think that it was because the 
good professor was a bookworm and cared for 
weeds, stones, and butterflies. But when his 
fathersaid so, h e was awed ; he had heard Ulrich 
and Otto telí a hundred stories of their lord's 
prówess and courage and magnificent strength, 
for the deeds of Sabran in the floods and on 
the mountains had become almost legendary in 
their heroism to all the mountaineers of the 
Hohe Tauern, and all the dwellers on the 
Danube forest. 

' But ought one not to be brave ? ' he said 
with hesitation. ' You are.' 

' We ought to be brave, certainly, or we are 
not fit to live ; but we mušt not be vain of 
being brave, nor rely úpon it too múch. 
Courage is a mere gift of ' — he was about to say 
' chance,' but seeing the blue eyes of the 
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child fastened úpon him, changed the word and 
said 'a gift of God.' 

' What a handsome boy he is,' he thought, 
as he looked thus at his little son. ' And how 
wise it is to leave children whoUy to their 
mothers when their mothers are wise ! ' 

' I will remember,' said Bela thoughtfully ; 

* when I am a man I want to be just what you 
are.' 

Sabran turned away at the innocent words. 

* Be what your mother's people were, and I shall 
be content,' he said gravely. 

* But your people too,' said Bela ; * they were 
very great and very good. The Herr Professor 
reads us things out of that big book on Mexico, 
and the Marquis Xavier was a saint, he says. 
Gela likes the book better than I because it is 
all about birds, and beasts, and flowers ; but the 
part about the Indians, and the Incas, that 
pleases me; and then there are the Breton 
stories too that are in reál history, they are 
quite beautiful, and I would die like that/ 

Bela's tongue once loosened seldom paused 
of its own accord ; his eyes were dark and 
animated, his face was eager and proud. 

* The Marquis Xavier was a saint, indeed,' 
said his father abruptly. 'Eevere his name. 
All my children should revere his name and 
memory. But lean most to your mother's 
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people ; you áre Austrian born, and the chief of 
yoiir duties and possessions will be in Aiistría. 
I think you would die heroically, my boy, but 
you will find that it is liarder to live so. The 
horses are rested,let us ride horne; it gro ws late 
for you.' 

Bela, whose mind was quick in intuition, 
felt that his fathér did not čare to talk about 
Mexico or Bretagne. 

' I will ask the Herr Professor if I did 
wrong to speak to him of the big book,' he said 
to himself as he mounted his pony ; he was very 
anxious to please his father, but he was afraid 
he had missed the way. ' I suppose it is 
because they were only saints, and the Szalras 
were all soldiers/ he thought on reflection, 
soldiers being by far the foremost in his esteem. 

* He says it is harder to live well than to 
die well/ said Bela over his bread and milk 
that night to his brother. 

* I suppose that is because dying is over so 
soon,' said the meditative Gela ; ' and you 
know it mušt také an enormoiis time to live to 
be old — quite old — like Aunt Ottilie.' 

' I should like to die very grandly,' said 
Bela with shining eyes, 'and háve all the world 
remember me for ever and for ever, as they do 
great Kudolph/ 

'I should like to die saving somebody/ 
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said Gela, 'just as Unclé Bela saved the 
pilgrims ; that would please our mother best.' 

'I should like to die in battle,' said the 
living Bela ; ' and that would please our mother, 
because so many of us háve always died so 
fighting the French, or the Prussians, or the 
Turks. When I am a man I shall die like 
Wallenstein.' 

' But Wallenstein was killed in a room/ said 
Gela, who was very aceurate. 

' You are always so particular ! ' said Bela 
impatiently, who had himself only a vagueidea 
of Wallenstein, as of someone who had gone on 
fighting without stopping for thirty years. 

'The Herr Professor says it is just being 
particular which makes the difference between 
the scholar and the sciolist,' said Gela solemnly, 
his pretty rosy lips closing carefully over the 
long word halbgelehrte. 

This night after the ride he and she dined 
quite alone. As he sat in the Kittersaal and 
looked at the long line of knights, the many 
blazoned shields, the weapons borne in gallant 
warfare, a sudden sensation came to him of 
the vile thing that he did in being in this plače. 
It seemed to him that those armoured figures 
should grow animate and descend and drive 
him out. Bela, then sleeping happily, dreaming 
of the glories of his ride, had raised with his 
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innocent words a torturing spirit in his fatheťs 
breast. What had lie brought to this haughty 
and chivalrous race ? — the servile Sláv, the bar- 
baric Persian, blood, and all the dishonour that 
their creed would liold the basest úpon earth, 
Besides, to lie to her children ! Even the blue 
eyes of the boy had made him embarrassed and 
humiliated, as if she were judging him through 
her first-born's gáze. What would it be when 
that child, grown to man's estate, should speak 
to him of his people, of his forefathers ? 

For the first time it occurred to him that 
these boys would inevitably, as they grew older, 
ask him many questions, wish to know many 
things. He could turn aside a child's inquisi- 
tive interest, but it would be more painfid, less 
easy, to refuse to supply a grown youth's legiti- 
mate interrogations. All these children would 
some time or another make many inquiries of 
him that his wife, out of delicate sympathy, never 
had intruded úpon liim. The fallen fortunes of 
the Sabran race had always seemed to her one 
of those blameless misfortunes for which the 
best respect is shown by silence. But her sons 
would naturally, one day or another, be more 
interested in learning more of those from whom 
they were descended. 

The lie in reply would be easy and secure. 
There were all the traditions and recoUections of 
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the Sabrans of Komaris to be gathered from the 
tongues of the people in Finisterrc, and the 
priváte papers of their race which he possessed. 
He could answer well enough, but i t would be 
a lie, and a lie seemed to him now a disgrace ? 
Before his marriage he had looked on falsehood 
as a necessary part of the workľs fumiture, but 
he had noť lived all these years beside a noble 
náture, to which even a prevarication was 
impossible, without growing asharaed of his 
former laxities* 

' There is not a dead man amongst all those 
knights who bore these arms that should not 
rise to punish and disown me ! ' he thought with 
poignant hatred of his pást. 

When he went to his room the impulse once 
more came over him to telí his wife all; to 
throw himself on her mercy, and let her do the 
worst she would ; but he had a certain fear of 
her which acted like a speli on that moral 
cowardice, which his Sláv temperament and his 
hidden secret combined to bind in a dead weight 
on the physical courage and natural pride of his 
character. 

He resolved to do his uttermôst as they 
grew older to rear his sons to worthiness of that 
great race whose name they bore ; to uproot 
in them by all means in his power any falser or 
.darker faults they might háve inherited from 
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him. He promised hiraself so to watch over 
his own words and deeds that as they grew to 
manhood they should find no palliative or 
example of wrong-doing in his hfe. The close- 
ness of his peril, the folly of his dalHance with 
Olga Brancka, had left him distrustful and 
diffident of his own powers to resist evil. He 
said to himself that he would seek the world 
no more; his wife was happiest in her own 
dominion, amidst her own people ; he would 
court neither pleasure nor ambition again. 
Here he had peace ; here he loved and wag 
beloved ; here he would abide, and let courts 
and cities hold those less blessed than he. 

In the morning he awoke refreshed and 
tranquil ; a beautiful sunrise was tinging with 
rose the snows of the opposite Venediger peaks ; 
the flush of early autumn was úpon the lower 
woods, but no snow had fallen even on the 
mountains. The lake was deeply green as a 
laurel leaf, and its waters roUed briskly under 
a strong breeze. It was a brilliant day for the 
hills, and the jägermeister and his men were in 
waiting, for he had arranged over night to go 
chamois-hunting on those steep alps and glaciers 
which towered above the hindmost forests of 
Hohenszalras. He did not very often give rein 
to his natural love of field sports, for he knew 
that his wife liked to feel that the innocent 
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creatures of the mountains were safe wherever 
sheruled. Butthere was reál šport to be had here, 
with every variety of danger accompanyÍDg to 
excuse it, and Otto and his men were proud of 
their lord's prowess and perseverance on the 
high hills, and only sorrowed that he so often 
let his rifles lie unused in the gun-room. He 
went out whilst the day was still red and young, 
like a rose yet in biid, and climbed easily and 
willingly the steep paths and precipitous slopes 
which led to the glaciers. 

' Count Bela wants sadly to come with us one 
of these days,' said Otto, with a broad sniile. 
' He can use his crampons right manfuliy ; will 
not the Countess soon let me teach him to 
shoot ? ' 

' I think not willingly, Otto,' said Sabran. 
' She thinks children's hands are best free of 
bloodshed; and so do I. It can do a child 
no good to see the dying agony of an inno- 
cent creature. Teach Herr Bela to climb as 
múch as you hke, but leave powder and shot 
alone.' 

* I am súre the Herr Marquis himself mušt 
háve been a fine shot very early ? ' 

'I was at a semi-military college,' said 
Sabran, thinking of those days at the Lycée 
Clovis when he had sought the salle ďarmes 
v:ith šuch eagerness, as being the sc^ne of tbo?§ 
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lessons which would most surely enable him to 
meet men as their equal or their master. 

*If only Coímt Bela might be taught to 
shoot at a mark ? ' said the old huntsman, wist- 
fully. 

* You know very well, Otto, that your lady 
decides everythÍDg ibr her children, and thatall 
herdeciáonsl uphold/ said his master. *Be súre 
they are wiser than either yours or mine would 
be. She can teach him herself, too ; she caa 
hit a running mark as well as you or L Do 
you remember the day when you arrested me 
ia these woods ? ' 

* Ah, my lord ! ' said Otto, with a roUing 
oath ; ' never can I pardon myself, though you 
háve so mercifully pardoned me ! ' 

' And my good rifle is still lying in 'the bed 
of the lake,' said Sabran, glancing backward at 
the Szalrassee, now many hundred feet below 
them, a mere green ribbon shining through the 
deeper green of fir and pine woods. 

' Yes, my lord I ' answered the man, cheerily. 
' The good English rifle indeed was lost ; but it 
seems to me that the Herr Marquis did not 
make whoUy a bad exchange 1 ' 

* No, indeed,' said his master, as he paused 
and looked down to where the towers and spires 
of Hohenszalras glimmered like mere points of 
glittering metal in the sunshine far below. 
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They were now at the highest altitude at 
which gemsbocks are íbund, and the business of 
the day commenced as they sighted what looked 
like a mere brown speck against the greyness of 
the opposite glacier . Before the day was done 
Sabran had shot to his own gun eight chamois 
on the heights, and some score of ptarmigan 
and black-cock on the lower level. He saw 
more than one hattengeier and lammergeie)\ but, 
in deference to the traditions of the Szalras, did 
not fire on them. The healthftd fatigue, the 
rarefied air, the buoyant exhilaration which 
comes with the atmosphere of the great heights, 
ttiade him feel happy, and gave him back all 
his confidence in the present and the future. 
When he rested on a ledge of rock, listening to 
Otto's hunter's tales, and making a frugal meal 
of some hard biscnit and a draught of Voslaiier, 
he wondered at himself for having so recently 
been beguiled by the febrile excitations of Paris, 
or having desired the fret and wear of a public 
career. What could be better than this life 
was ? To háve soiight to leave it was folly and 
ingratitude. The peace and the calm of the 
great mountains which she loved so well seemed 
to descend into his soul. 

It was twilight when they reached the lower 
slopes of the hills, the jägers loaded with game, 
he and Otto walking in front of them. From 
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the still • far-off islet on the lake, and from 
the belfry of the Schloss, the Ave Maria was 
chiming; the deep-toned bells of the latter 
ringing the Emperor's Hymn. 

Talking gaily with Otto, with that frank 
kindhness which endeared him to all these 
mountaineers, he approached the house slowly, 
fatigued with the pleasant tire of a healthy and 
vigorous man after a long day's pastime on the 
hills, and entered by a back entrance, which led 
through the stables into the wing of the build- 
ing where his own priváte rooms were situated- 
He took his bath and dressed himself for 
the evening, then went on his way across the 
vast house to the white salón, where his wife 
and her aunt were iisually to be found at the 
time of the children's hour before dinner. With 
some words on his hps to claim her praise for 
having spared the vultures, he pushed aside the 
portiere and entered, but the words died on his 
tongue, half spoken. 

His wife was there, but before the hearth, 
seated with her profile turned towards him, 
also was Olga Brancka. His wife, who was 
standing, came towards him. 

'My cousin Olga took us by surprise an 
hour ago. The telegram mušt háve missed us 
which she says she sent yesterday from Salz- 
burgľ 
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the right to do so. But an intense rage, the 
more intense because perforce mute, seized bim 
against this intruder by his hearth. Only to 
see her beside his wife was an intolerable 
suffering and shame. When he recovered him- 
self a little, feeling his wife's gáze iipon him, he 
said with sorae plain incredulity in his con- 
temptuous words : 

' The faihire of messages is often caused by 
the senders of tliem ; the people are extremely 
careful at Lien z. I do not think tlie faul t lies 
ihere. We can, however, only regret the want 
of due warning, for the reason that we can give 
no fit or flattering reception of an honoured 
guest. You come frora Paris ? * 

For the íirst time a slight sudden flush 
rose úpon Olga Brancka's cheek, callous though 
she was. She felt the irony and the disdain. 
She perceived that she had in him an inex- 
orable foe, beyond all allurement and all en- 
treaty. 

'I passed by Paris,' she answered, easily 
enough. 'Of course I had to^see my tailors, like 
everyone else in September. I háve been first 
to Noissetiers, then to London, then to Hom- 
burg, then to Eussia. I do not know where I 
háve not been since we met. And you gcod 
people háve been vegetating beneath your 
forests all that time ? I was curious to come 
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Her eyes had a cold gáze as she spoke ; her 
sense of the duties of hospitality and of high 
breeding had alone compelled her to give any 
form of welcome to her guest. Mdme. Brancka, 
playing with a feather screen, looked iip with a 
little quiet self-satisfied smile. 

* Unexpected guests are the most welcome. 
When there is ari old proverb, pretty if mušty, 
all ready made for you, Eéné, why do you not 
repeat it ? I am truly sorry, though, that my 
telegram miscarried. I suspect it comes from 
Wanda's old-fashioned prej udice against having 
a wire of her own here from Lienz. I dare say 
they never send you half your messages.' 

Sabran had mechanically bowed over the 
hand she held out to him, but he scarcely 
touched it with his own. He was deadly pale. 
The amazement that her effrontery produced on 
him was stupefaction. Versed in the ways of 
women and of the world though he was, he was 
speechless and helpless before this incredible 
audacity. She looked at him, she smiled, she 
spoke, like the most innocent and unconscious 
creature. For a moment an impulse s^ized him 
to unmask her then and there, and h^und her 
out of his wife's presence ; the next h^ knew 
that it was impossible to do so. MeH cannot 
betray women in that way, nor was he eveu 
whoUy free enough from blame himself to liave 
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Her eyes had a cold gáze as she spoke ; her 
sense of the duties of hospitality and of high 
breeding had alone compelled her to give any 
form of welcome to her giiest. Mdrae. Brancka, 
playing with a feather screen, looked iip with a 
little quiet self-satisfied smile. 

* Unexpected guests are the most welcome. 
When there is an old proverb, pretty if mušty, 
all ready made for you, Eéné, why do you not 
repeat it ? I am truly sorry, though, that my 
telegram miscarried. I suspect i t comes from 
Wanda's old-fashioned prejudice against having 
a wire of her own here from Lienz. I dare say 
they never send you half your messages.' 

Sabran had mechanically bowed over the 
hand she held out to him, but he scarcely 
touched it with his own. He was deadly pale. 
The amazement that her effrontery produced on 
him was stupefaction. Versed in the ways of 
women and of the world though he was, he was 
speechless and lielpless before this incredible 
audacity. She looked at him, she smiled, she 
spoke, like the most innocent and unconscious 
ereature. For a moment an impulse seized him 
to unmask her then and there, and hound her 
out of his wife's presence ; the next he knew 
that it was impossible to do so. Men cannot 
betray women in that way, nor was he even 
whoUy free enough from blame himself to Jiave 
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the right to do so. But an intense rage, the 
more intense because perforce mute, seized him 
against this intruder by his hearth. Only to 
see her beside his wife was an intolerable 
siiffering and shame. When he recovered him- 
self a little, feeling his wife's gáze úpon him, he 
said with some plain incrediility in his con- 
temptuous words : 

' The failure of messages is often caused by 
the senders of tliem ; the people are extremely 
careful at Lienz. I do not think the fanlt lies 
there. We can, however, only regret the want 
of due warning, for the reason that we can give 
no fit or flattering reception of an honoured 
guest. Yoii come frora Paris ? * 

For the first time a shght sudden flush 
rose úpon Olga Brancka's cheek, callous though 
she was. She felt the irony and the disdain. 
She perceived that she had in him an inex- 
orable foe, beyond all alUirement and all en- 
treaty. 

'I passed by Paris/ she answered, easily 
enough. ' Of course I had to see my tailors, hke 
everyone else in September. I háve been first 
to Noissetiers, then to London, then to Hom- 
burg, then to Eussia. I do not know where I 
háve not been since we met. And you gcod 
people háve been vegetating beneath your 
forests all that time ? I was curious to come 
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Her eyes had a cold gáze as she spoke ; her 
sense of the duties of hospitality and of high 
breeding had alone compelled her to give any 
form of welcome to her guest. Mdme. Brancka, 
playing with a feather screen, looked iip with a 
little quiet self-satisfied smile. 

* Unexpected guests are the most welcome. 
When there is an old proverb, pretty if mušty, 
all ready made for you, Eéné, why do you not 
repeat it ? I am truly sorry, though, that my 
telegram miscarried. I suspect it comes from 
Wanda's old-fashioned prejudice against having 
a wire of her own here from Lienz. I dare say 
they never send you half your messages.' 

Sabran had mechanically bowed over the 
hand she held out to him, but he scarcely 
touched it with his own. He was deadly pale. 
The amazement that her eJÍrontery produced on 
him was stupefaction. Versed in the ways of 
women and of the world though he was, he was 
speechless and helpless before this incredible 
audacity. She looked at him, she smiled, she 
spoke, like the most innocent and unconscious 
creature. For a moment an impuLse seized him 
to unmask her then and there, and hound her 
out of his wife's presence ; the next he knew 
that it was impossible to do so. Men cannot 
betray women in that way, nor was he even 
wholly free enough from blame himself to Jiave 
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the right to do so. But an intense rage, the 
more intense because perforce mute, seized liim 
against this intruder by his hearth. Only to 
see her beside his wife was an intolerable 
siiffering and shame. When he recovered him- 
self a little, feeling his wife's gáze úpon him, he 
said with sorae plain incredulity in his con- 
temptuous words : 

' The faihire of messages is often caused by 
the senders of them ; the people are extremely 
careful at Lienz. I do not think the fault lies 
ihere. We can, however, only regret the want 
of due warning, for the reason that we can give 
no fit or flattering reception of an honoured 
guest. You come frora Paris ? * 

For the first time a slight sudden flush 
rose úpon Olga Brancka's cheek, callous though 
she was. She felt the irony and the disdain. 
She perceived that she had in hira an inex- 
orable foe, beyond all alkirement and all en- 
treaty. 

'I passed by Paris/ she answered, easily 
enough. 'Of course I had to^see my tailors, hke 
everyone else in September. I háve been first 
to Noissetiers, then to London, then to Hom- 
burg, then to Kussia. I do not know where I 
háve not been since we met. And you gcod 
people háve been vegetating beneath your 
forests all that time ? I was curious to come 
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Her eyes had a cold gáze as she spoke ; her 
sense of the duties of hospitality and of high 
breeding had alone compelled her to give any 
form of welcome to her guest. Mdme. Brancka, 
playing with a feather screeD, looked iip with a 
little quiet self-satisfied smile. 

* Unexpected guests are the most welcome. 
When there is an old proverb, pretty if mušty, 
all ready made for you, Eéné, why do you not 
repeat it ? I am truly sorry, though, that my 
telegram miscarried. I suspect it comes from 
Wanda's old-fashioned prejudice against having 
a wire of her own here from Lienz. I dare say 
they never send you half your messages.' 

Sabran had mechanically bowed over the 
hand she held out to him, but he scarcely 
touched it with his own. He was deadly pale. 
The amazement that her eJÍrontery produced on 
him was stupefaction. Versed in the ways of 
women and of the world though he was, he was 
speechless and helpless before this incredible 
audacity. She looked at him, she smiled, she 
spoke, like the most innocent and unconscious 
creature. For a moment an impulse seized him 
to unmask her then and there, and hound her 
out of his wife's presence ; the next he knew 
that it was impossible to do so. Men cannot 
betray women in that way, nor was he even 
whoUy free enough from blame himself to Jiave 
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the right to do so. But an intense rage, the 
more intense because perforce mute, seized him 
against this intruder by his hearth. Only to 
see her beside his wife was an intolerable 
siiffering and shame. When he recovered him- 
self a little, feeling his wife's gáze úpon him, he 
said with some plain incredulity in his con- 
temptiioiis words : 

' The failure of messages is often caused by 
the senders of them ; the people are extremely 
carefiil at Lienz. I do not think tlie fault lies 
ihere, We can, however, only regret the want 
of due warning, for the reason that we can give 
no fit or flattering reception of an honoured 
guest. You come frora Paris ? * 

For the first time a sUght sudden flush 
rose úpon Olga Brancka's cheek, callous though 
she was. She felt the irony and the disdain. 
She perceived that she had in him an inex- 
orable foe, beyond all aUurement and all en- 
treaty. 

'I passed by Paris/ she answered, easily 
enough. ' Of course I had to^see my tailors, hke 
everyone else in September. I háve been first 
to Noissetiers, then to London, then to Hom- 
burg, then to Eussia. I do not know where I 
háve not been since we met. And you gcod 
people háve been vegetating beneath your 
forests all that time ? I was curious to come 
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Her eyes had a cold gáze as she spoke ; her 
sense of the duties of hospitality aod of high 
breeding had alone compelled her to give any 
form of welcome to her guest. Mdme. Brancka, 
playing with a feather screen, looked iip with a 
little quiet self-satisíied smile. 

* Unexpected guests are the most welcome. 
When there is an old proverb, pretty if mušty, 
all ready made for you, Eéné, why do you not 
repeat it ? I am truly sorry, though, that my 
telegram miscarried. I suspect it comes from 
Wanda's old-fashioned prej udice against having 
a wire of her own here from Lienz. I dare say 
they never send you half your messages.' 

Sabran had mechanically bowed over the 
hand she held out to him, but he scarcely 
touched it with his own. He was deadly pale. 
The amazement that her eJÍrontery produced on 
him was stupefaction. Versed in the ways of 
women and of the world though he was, he was 
speechless and lielpless before this incredible 
audacity. She looked at him, she smiled, she 
spoke, like the most innocent and unconscious 
creature. For a moment an impuLse seized him 
to unmask her then and there, and hound her 
out of his wife's presence ; the next he knew 
that it was impossible to do so. Men cannot 
betray women in that way, nor was he even 
whoUy free enough from blame himself to Jiave 
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the right to do so. But an intense rage, the 
more intense because perforce mute, seized him 
against this intruder by his hearth. Only to 
see her beside his wife was an intolerable 
suffering and shame. When he recovered him- 
self a little, feeling his wife's gáze úpon him, he 
said with some plain incredulity in his con- 
temptiious words : 

' The faiUire of messages is often caused by 
the senders of them ; the people are extremely 
carefiil at Lienz. I do not think the faiilt lies 
ihere, We can, however, only regret the want 
of due waming, for the reason that we can give 
no fit or flattering reception of an honoiired 
guest. You come frora Paris ? * 

For the first time a slight sudden flush 
rose úpon Olga Brancka's cheek, callous though 
she was. She felt the irony and the disdain. 
She perceived that she had in him an inex- 
orable foe, beyond all alkirement and all en- 
treaty. 

'I passed by Paris/ she answered, easily 
enough. ' Of course I had to see my tailors, hke 
everyone else in September. I háve been first 
to Noissetiers, then to London, then to Hom- 
burg, then to Kussia. I do not know where I 
háve not been since we met. And you gcod 
people háve been vegetating beneath your 
forests all that time ? I was curious to come 
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Her eyes had a cold gáze as she spoke ; her 
sense of the duties of hospitality and of high 
breeding had alone compelled her to give any 
form of welcome to her guest. Mdme. Brancka, 
playing with a feather screen, looked iip with a 
little quiet self-satisfied smile. 

* Unexpected guests are the most welcome. 
When there is an old proverb, pretty if mušty, 
all ready made for you, Eéné, why do you not 
repeat it ? I am truly sorry, though, that my 
telegram miscarried. I suspect i t comes from 
Wanda's old-fashioned prejudice against having 
a wire of her own here from Lienz. I dare say 
they never send you half your messages.' 

Sabran had mechanically bowed over the 
hand she held out to him, but he scarcely 
touched it with his own. He was deadly pale. 
The amazement that her eJÍrontery produced on 
him was stupefaction. Versed in the ways of 
women and of the world though he was, he was 
speechless and lielpless before this incredible 
audacity. She looked at him, she smiled, she 
spoke, like the most innocent and unconscious 
creature. For a moment an impulse seized him 
to unmask her then and there, and hound her 
out of his wife's presence ; the next he knew 
that it was impossible to do so. Men cannot 
betray women in that way, nor was he even 
whoUy free enough from blame himself to Jiave 
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the right to do so. But an intense rage, the 
more intense because perforce mute, seized him 
against this intruder by his hearth. Only to 
see her beside his wife was an intolerable 
siiffering and shame. When he recovered him- 
self a little, feeling his wife's gáze úpon him, he 
said with some plain incredulity in his con- 
temptuous words : 

' The failure of messages is often caused by 
the senders of them ; the people are extremely 
careful at Lienz. I do not think the fault lies 
ihere. We can, however, only regret the want 
of due warning, for the reason that we can give 
no fit or flattering reception of an honoured 
guest. You come frora Paris ? * 

For the first time a sUght siidden flush 
rose úpon Olga Brancka's cheek, callous though 
she was. She felt the irony and the disdain. 
She perceived that she had in him an inex- 
orable foe, beyond all aUurement and all en- 
treaty. 

'I passed by Paris/ she answered, easily 
enough. ' Of course I had to^see my tailors, hke 
everyone else in September. I háve been first 
to Noissetíers, then to London, then to Hom- 
burg, then to Kussia. I do not know where I 
háve not been since we met. And you gcod 
people háve been vegetating beneath your 
forests all that time ? I was curious to come 
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Her eyes had a cold gáze as she spoke ; her 
sense of the duties of hospitality and of high 
breeding had alone compelled her to give any 
form of welcome to her guest. Mdme. Brancka, 
playing with a feather screen, looked iip with a 
little quiet self-satisfied smile. 

* Unexpected guests are the most welcome. 
When there is an old proverb, pretty if mušty, 
all ready made for you, Eéné, why do you not 
repeat it ? I am truly sorry, though, that my 
telegram miscarried. I suspect it comes from 
Wanda's old-fashioned prejudice against having 
a wire of her own here from Lienz. I dare say 
they never send you half your messages.' 

Sabran had mechanically bowed over the 
hand she held out to him, but he scarcely 
touched it with his own. He was deadly pale. 
The amazement that her eJÍrontery produced on 
him was stupefaction. Versed in the ways of 
women and of the world though he was, he was 
speechless and helpless before this incredible 
audacity. She looked at him, she smiled, she 
spoke, like the most innocent and unconscious 
creature. For a moment an impulse seized him 
to unmask her then and there, and hound her 
out of his wife's presence ; the next he knew 
that it was impossible to do so. Men cannot 
betray women in that way, nor was he even 
whoUy free enough from blame himself to Jiave 
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the right to do so. But an intense rage, the 
more intense because perforce mute, seized him 
against this intruder by his hearth. Only to 
see her beside his wife was an intolerable 
siiffering and shame. When he recovered him- 
self a little, feeling his wife's gáze iipon him, he 
said with some plain incredulity in his con- 
temptiious words : 

* The faiUire of messages is often caused by 
the senders of them ; the people are extremely 
carefiil at Lienz. I do not think the fault lies 
ihere. We can, however, only regret the want 
of due warning, for the reason that we can give 
no fit or flattering reception of an honoured 
guest. You come frora Paris ? * 

For the first time a sUght sudden flush 
rose úpon Olga Brancka's cheek, callous though 
she was. She felt the irony and the disdain. 
She perceived that she had in him an inex- 
orable foe, beyond all aUurement and all en- 
treaty. 

'I passed by Paris/ she answered, easily 
enough. ' Of course I had to^see my tailors, hke 
everyone else in September. I háve been first 
to Noissetiers, then to London, then to Hom- 
burg, then to Eussia. I do not know where I 
háve not been since we met. And you gcod 
people háve been vegetating beneath your 
forests all that time ? I was curious to come 
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Her eyes had a cold gáze as she spoke ; her 
sense of the duties of hospitality and of high 
breeding had alone compelled her to give any 
form of welcome to her guest. Mdme. Brancka, 
playing with a feather screen, looked iip with a 
little quiet self-satisfied smile. 

' Unexpected guests are the most welcome. 
When there is an old proverb, pretty if mušty, 
all ready made for you, Eéné, why do you not 
repeat it ? I am truly sorry, thoiigh, that my 
telegram miscarried. I suspect it comes from 
Wanda's old-fashioned prejudice against having 
a wire of her own here from Lienz. I dare say 
they never send you half your messages.' 

Sabran had mechanically bowed over the 
hand she held out to him, but he scarcely 
touched it with his own. He was deadly pale. 
The amazement that her eJÍrontery produced on 
him was stupefaction. Versed in the ways of 
women and of the world thougli he was, he was 
speechless and helpless before this incredible 
audacity. She looked at him, she smiled, she 
spoke, like the most innocent and unconscious 
creature. For a moment an impulse seized him 
to unmask her then and there, and hound her 
out of his wife's presence ; the next he knew 
that it was impossible to do so. Men cannot 
betray women in that way, nor was he even 
whoUy free enough from blame himself to Jiave 
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the right to do so. But an intense rage, the 
more intense because perforce mute, seized bim 
against this intruder by his hearth. Only to 
see her beside his wife was an intolerable 
suffering and shame. When he recovered him- 
self a little, feeling his wife's gáze úpon him, he 
said with sorae plain incredulity in his con- 
temptuous words : 

* The faihire of messages is often caused by 
the senders of them ; the people are extremely 
carefiil at Lienz. I do not think the fanlt lies 
ihere, We can, however, only regret the want 
of due waming, for the reason that we can give 
no fit or flattering reception of an honoured 
guest. You corae frora Paris ? * 

For the first time a sHght sudden flush 
rose úpon Olga Brancka's cheek, callous though 
she was. She felt the irony and the disdain. 
She perceived that she had in him an inex- 
orable foe, beyond all alkirement and all en- 
treaty. 

'I passed by Paris/ she answered, easily 
enough. ' Of course I had to^see my tailors, hke 
everyone else in September. I háve been first 
to Noissetiers, then to London, then to Hom- 
burg, then to Kussia. I do not know where I 
háve not been since we met. And you gcod 
people háve been vegetating beneath your 
forests all that time ? I was curious to come 
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Her eyes had a cold gáze as she spoke ; her 
sense of the duties of hospitality and of high 
breeding had alone compelled her to give any 
form of welcome to her guest. Mdme. Brancka, 
playing with a feather screeD, looked up with a 
little quiet self-satisíied smile. 

* Unexpected guests are the most welcome. 
When there is an old proverb, pretty if mušty, 
all ready made for you, Eéné, why do you not 
repeat it ? I am truly sorry, though, that my 
telegram miscarried. I suspect it comes from 
Wanda's old-fashioned prejudice against having 
a wire of her own here from Lienz. I dare say 
they never send you half your messages.' 

Sabran had mechanically bowed over the 
hand she held out to him, but he scarcely 
touched it with his own. He was deadly pale. 
The amazement that her eJÍrontery produced on 
him was stupefaction. Versed in the ways of 
women and of the world though he was, he was 
speechless and helpless before this incredible 
audacity. She looked at him, she smiled, she 
spoke, like the most innocent and unconscious 
creature. For a moment an impulse seized him 
to unmask her then and there, and hound her 
out of his wife's presence ; the next he knew 
that it was impossible to do so. Men cannot 
betray women in that way, nor was he even 
wholly free enough from blame himself to Jiave 
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the right to do so. But an intense rage, the 
more intense because perforce mute, seized him 
against this intruder by his hearth. Only to 
see her beside his wife was an intolerable 
suffering and shame. When he recovered him- 
self a little, feeling his wife's gáze úpon him, he 
said with some plain incredulity in his con- 
temptuoiis words : 

* The faihire of messages is often caused by 
the senders of them ; the people are extremely 
carefiil at Lienz. I do not think the fault lies 
ihere. We can, however, only regret the want 
of due warning, for the reason that we can give 
no fit or flattering reception of an honoured 
guest. You come frora Paris ? ' 

For the first time a slight siidden flush 
rose úpon Olga Brancka's cheek, callous though 
she was. She felt the irony and the disdain. 
She perceived that she had in him an inex- 
orable foe, beyond all alhírement and all en- 
treaty. 

'I passed by Paris/ she answered, easily 
enough. 'Of course I had to see my tailors, like 
everyone else in September. I háve been first 
to Noissetiers, then to London, then to Hom- 
burg, then to Kussia. I do not know where I 
háve not been since we met. And you gcod 
people háve been vegetating beneath your 
forests all that time ? I was curious to come 
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and see you in your felicity. Hohenszalrasburg 
nsed to be called the vnlture's nest ; it appears 
to háve become a dove's ! ' 

' I spared a whole family of lammergeier to- 
day in deference to your forest law/ he said, 
turning to his wife, whilst to himself he thought 
what a far worse beast of prey was sitting here, 
sraoothing her glossy feathers in the warmth 
of his own hearth. She noticed the extréme 
pallor of his face, the sound of anger and 
emotion forcibly restrained ; she imagined 
something of what he felt, though she could 
guess neither its intensity nor its extent. She 
had done herself violence in meeting with 
courtesy and tranquiUity the woman who now 
sät between them, but she could not measure 
or imagine the guilt and the audacity of her. 

When, that evening, as twiliglit came on, 
she had heard the sound of wheels beneath the 
terraces, and in a httle while had been informed 
by Hubert that the Countess Brancka had 
arrived, her first movément had been to refuse 
to receive her, her next to remember that to 
one who had been Gela's wife, and now was 
Štefan Brancka's, the doors of Hohenszalras 
could not be shut without an open quarrel and 
scandal, which would regale the world and make 
feud inevitable between her husband and the 
whole race of Vasarhely. The Vkskrhely knew 
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the worthlessness of Stefan's wife, but for the 
honour of their name they woiíld never admit 
that they did so ; they would never fail to de- 
fend her. Moreover> hospitality of a high and 
antique type had always been the first of obli- 
gations úpon all those whom she descended 
from and represented. They would no t háve 
refused to harbour their worst foe if he had 
demanded asyhmi, They would not háve 
turned away sovereign or beggar from their 
gates. Those days were gone, jndeed, but théir 
high and generous temper lived in her. In the 
brief space in which Hubert, having made the 
announcement, waited for her commands, she 
had struggled with her own repugnance and 
conquered it. She had told herself that to 
turn Stefan's wife from her doors would be the 
mere vulgar melodráma of a common and un- 
dignified anger. After all she knew nothing ; 
therefore she traversed the house to receive her 
unasked guest, and gave her welcome without 
any pretence of cordiality or friendship, but 
with a perfect and unhesitating politeness void 
of all offence. 

She was thankful that the Princess Ottilie 
was again in the south of France with her 
sister-in-law of Lilienhohe, so that her indigna- 
tion, her interrogation, and her quick regard 
were spared to them, Now that her niece was 
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him ? Where are the boys ? They caDnot be in 
bed. Let me see them. It is siirely their hoiir 
to behere. Eéné, ring, and seud for them.' 

BĽs brow contracted. 

' No ; it is late,' he said abr«ptly. ' They 
would only weary you ; they are barbaric, like 
the house.' 

He felt an extréme reluctance to bring his 
children into her presence, to see her speak to 
them, touch them ; he was longing passionately 
to seize her and thrust her out of the doors. 
As she sat there in the fuU Hght of the many wax 
candles biirning around, sparkling, imperturb- 
able, like a coquette of a vaudeville, with her rose 
satin, and her white taffetas, and her lace ruff, 
and her pink coral necklace and ear-rings, and a 
little pink coral hand upholding her curls in tlie 
most studied disorder, she seemed to him the 
loathliest thing that he had ever seen. He 
hated her more intensely than he had ever 
hated anyone in all His Ufe ; even more than 
he had hated the traitress who had sold him to 
the Prussians. 

' Pray let me see the children ; I know you 
never dine till eight,' she was persistiug to his 
wife, who knew well that she was entirely in- 
different to the children, but who was not 
unwilling for their entrance to break the con- 
straint of what was to her an intolerable trial. 
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She did ring, and ordered their presence. They 
soon came. making their obeisances with the 
pretty grave courtliness which they were taught 
from infancy ; the boys in white velvet dresses, 
while their sister, in a frock of old Venetian 
point, looked like a Stuart child painted by 
Vandyck. 

' Ah^ quels amours ľ QxiQáO\g2^ Brancka,with 
admirable effusion, as they kissed her hand. 
Sabran turned away abruptly, and muttering a 
word as to some orders he had to give the stud- 
groom, left the chamber without ceremony, as 
she, with an ardour wholly unknown to her own 
daughters, lifted the little Ottilie on her knee 
and kissed the child's rose-leaf cheek. 

* What lovely creatures they are,' she said in 
Germán ; ' and how they háve grówn since they 
leftParis. They are all the image of Eéné; he 
mušt be very proud. They háve all his eyes — 
those deep dark-blue eyes, like jewels, like the 
depths of the sea.' 

' You are very poetic,' said Wanda ; ' but 
I should be glad if you would speak their 
praises in some tongue they do not understand. 
The boys may not be hurt ; but Lili, as we. call 
her, is a little vain already, though she is so 
young/ 

' Would you deny her the birthright of her 
sex ? ' said Mdme. Brancka^ clasping her coral 
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necklace round tlie chilcľs throat. * Surely she 
will háve lectures enough from her godmother 
against all feminine foibles. By the way, where 
is the Princess ? ' 

' My aunt is with the LiUenhohe.' 

*I am grieved not to háve the pleasure/ 
murmured Mdme. Brancka, indifferently, letting 
Ottilie glide fi'om her lap. 

*Give back the necklace, liebling^' said 
Wanda, as she unclasped it. 

' No, no ; I entreat you — let her keep it. 
It is leagues too large, but she Ukes it, and 
when she grows up she will wear it and think 
of me.' 

' Pray také it,' said Wanda, lifting it from 
the chilďs little breast. ' You are too kind ; but 
they mušt not be given what they admire. It 
teaches them bad habits.' 

^ What severe rules ! ' cried Madame 
Brancka. ' Are these poor babies brought up 
on S. Chrysostora and S. Basil ? Is Lili already 
doomed to the cloister ? You are too austere ; 
you should háve been an abbess instead of 
having all these golden-curled cupidons about 
you. Where is the youngest one, Egon's name- 
sake ? ' 

'He is in his cot,' said Gela, who was 
always very direct in his replies, and who found 
himself addressed by her. 



Meantime Bela took hold of his mother's 
hatíd and whispered to lier, ' M'dtterchen, she is 
rude to you. Send her away.' 

' My darling,' ausv/ered Waiida, ' wnen 
people laugh in our own liouse we mušt let 
them do i t, even if it be at ourselves. And, 
Iíela, to whisper is very rude.' 

' Egon is so little/ continued Gfela, plain- 
tively. ' He cannot read ; I do no t think ho 
ever will read ! ' 

' But you could not \vhen you were as 
small as he ? ' 

' Could I not ? ' said Gela, doubtfldly, to 
whom that tíme seemed many centuries 
back. 

' And Lili, can she read ? ' said Mdme. 
Olga, suppressing a yawn. 

' Oh yes/ said Gela ; ' at least, two-letter 
words she can ; and me, I read to her.' 

' What model children ! ' eried Mdme. 
Brancka, with a little laugh. ' Andthe naughty 
boy who was in a rage because he was not per- 
mitted to go to Chantilly ? That was Bela, was 
it not.í^ Bela, do you remember how cruel your 
mother was, and how you cried ? ' 

Bela looked at her, with his blue eyes grow- 
mj? as stern and cold as his father's. 

' My mother is always ríght,* he said gal- 
lautly. ' She knows what I ought to do. I 
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do not think I cried, meine gnädige Frau ; I 
never ciy.' 

' Even the naughty boy has become an 
angel! What a wonderful disciplinarian you 
are, Wanda ! If your children were not so 
handsome they would be insufferable with 
their goodness. They are very handsome ; 
they are just like Sabran, and yet they are not 
at all a Eussian type.' 

* Why should they be Eussian ? We háve 
no Eussian blood,' said their mother, in . sur- 
prise. 

Mdme. Brancka laughed a little confusedly, 
and fluttered her feather screen. 

*I do not know what I was thinking of. 
Eéné always reminds me of my old friend 
Paul Zabaroff ; they are very aUke/ 

' I háve seen the present Prince Zabaroff/ 
said Wanda, wondering what the purpose of 
her guesťs words were. 'He was not, as I 
remember him, múch like M. de Sabran.' 

' Oh, of course he was not equal to your 
ApoUo,' said Mdme. Brancka, winding Ottilie's 
long hair round her fingers. 

' You háve had enough of them ; they mušt 
not worry you,' said their mother, and she dis- 
missed the children with a word. 

^In what marvellous control you keep 
them/ said Mdme. Olga. * Now, my children 
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never obeyed me, let me screani at thom as I 
would.' 

* I do not tbink screaming has miicli effect 
on anvone, young or old.' 

*It paralyses a man. But I suppose a 
child can always out-scream one ? ' 

*Probably. A child never respects any 
person who loses their Cidnmess. As for men, 
you are better versed in their follies thau I.' 

'But do you and Eéné absolutely never 
quarrel?' 

'Quarrel! My dear Olga, how very bur- 
gerlich an idea.' 

* Do you suppose only the boui^eois 
quarrel ? ' said Mdme. Brancka. * Eeally you 
live in your enchanted forest imtil you forget 
what the world is like,' and she b^an an in- 
terminable history of the scenes between a 
friend of hers and her husband and her femily, 
a quarrel whičh had ended in conseils judiciaires 
and separation. ' It is a cruel thing that there 
is not one law of divorce for all the world,* 
she said with a sigh, as she ended the un- 
savoury relation. ' If Štefan and I could only 
set each other free, we should háve done it 
years and years ago.' 

'I did not know your griefs against Štefan 
were so great ? ' 

* Oh, I háve no great griefs against him ; he 

x 2 
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is bon enfant : but we are both ruined, and we 
both detest each other ; we do not know very 
well why/ 

* Poor Milá and Márie ! ' 

* What has it to do with them ? They are 
happy at Sacré Coeur, and when they come out 
they will marry. Egon will be súre to portion 
them ; we cannot. We are not like you, who 
will be able to give a couple of millions to 
Lili without hurting her brothers.' 

* Lili's dot is far enough in the future/ said 

Lili's mother, who, very weary of the con- 

versation, saw with reliéf the doórs open, and 

heard Hubert announce that dinner could be 

served. By an opposite door Sabran entered 

also, a moment later. The dinner was tedious 

to both him and her ; they alike found it 

an almost intolerable penance. Their giiest 

alone was gay, ironical, at her ease, and never 

at a loss for a topic. Sabran looked at her 

now and then with absolute wonder coming 

over him as to whether he had not dreamed of 

that evening in Paris, alone beside her, with 

the smeli of the jasmine and orange-buds, and 

the moonbeams crossing her white throat, her 

auburn cnrls. Was it possible that a woman 

lived with šuch incredible self-control, inso- 

lence, shamelessness ? There was not a shadow 

of consciousness in her regard, not a moment 
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of uneasiness in her manner. Except tlie one 
passing faint flush which had come on her face 
at his words of greeting, there was no t a single 
sign that she was other than the most innocent 
of women. The impatience, the disgust, the 
amazement which were in him were too strong 
for his woiidly tact and composure altogether 
to conquer them ; his eyes were downcast, his 
words were studied or irrelevant, his discom- 
posure was evident ; he felt as reluctant to meet 
the gáze of his wife as of his enemy. In vain 
did he endeavour to sustain equably the airy 
nothings of the usual dinner-table conversa- 
tion. He was sensible of an effort too great for 
art to cover it ; he felt that there was a strange 
sound in his voice, he fancied the very men 
waiting úpon him mušt be conscious of his em- 
barrassment. If he could háve tumed her out 
of the house he would háve been at peace, for, 
after all, her offences were múch greater than 
his own ; bufc to be compelled to sit motionless 
whilst she called his wife caressing names, 
broke her bread, and would sleep under her 
roof, was absolute torture to him. 

AVhen they went back again to the white 
room he sat down at the piano, glad to find a 
temporary refuge in music from the embarrass- 
ment of her presence. 

' He cannot háve spoken to Wanda ? ' she 
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ťhought, uneasy for the first time, as slie 
glanced at Sabran, who was playing with bis 
usual maestria a concerto of Schuberťs. With 
the plea that her long post journey had 
fatigued her, she asked leave to retire when 
half an hoiir had elapsed, fiUed with scientific 
and intricate melody, which had spared them 
the effort of further conversation. Her host 
and hostess accompanied her to the guest- 
chambers, with the courtesy which was an 
antique ciistom of the Schloss, as of all 
Austrian country-houses. Their leave-taking 
on the threshold was cold, but studied in 
poUteness ; the door closed on her, and Sabran 
and his wife returned along the corridor 
together. 

His heart beat heavily with apprehension : 
he dreaded her next word. To his reUef, to 
his surprise, she .said simply to him : 

' It is very early. I will go and write to 
Eothwand about the mines. Wiíl you come and 
telí me again all you said about them ? I háve 
half forgotten. Or if you would rather do 
nothing to-night, I háve other letters to look 
over, and I will go to my own room.' 

' I will come there,' he said ; and tliough 
he was well used to her strong self-control and 
forbearance, he felt amazed at the force of these 
now, and was moved to a passionate gratitude. 
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* Any other woman/ lie tliought, * would háve 
tom me asuuder to kuow what there has been 
between me and her guest. She does not even 
speak ; and yet God knows how she loves me ! 
She trusts me, and she will not weary me, nor 
importune me, nor seem to suspect me with 
doubt. Who shall be worthy of that? How 
can I rid her hoiise of this insult ? The other 
shall go ; she shall go if I put her out with 
public shame before my servants. Would to 
heaven that to kill šuch as she is were no 
more murder than to slay a vicious beast or a 
poisonous worm ! ' 

He followed his mfe into the octagon-room, 
where all her priváte papers were. There were 
details of a mine in Galicia which were dis- 
quieting and troublesome ; on the previous day 
they had agreed together what to do, but before 
she had answered her inspector, fresh details 
had come in by the post-bag, whilst he had been 
chamois-hunting. She sat down anď handed 
him these fresh reports. 

' I do not think there is anything that will 
alter your decisions,' she said. ' But read them, 
and telí me, and I will then write/ 

He drew the dočuments from her, and 
began to peruse them, but his hand shook a 
little as he held the papers ; his eyés were not 
clear, his mind was not free. He laid them 
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down and looked at her"; she was seated near 
him. She was paler than usual and her face was 
grave, but she seemed quite absorbed in what 
. she did, as she added figures together, and 
made a quick précis of the reports she had 
received. Iler left hand lay on the table as she 
wrote ; on the great diamond of the hague 
ďalliance^ the only gift which he had presumed 
to offer her on their marriage, the light was 
sparkling ; it looked Ľke a cluster of dewdrops 
on a lily. He took that hand on a sudden 
impulse of infinite reverence, and raised it to 
his lips. 

She looked at him, and a mist of tears came 
into hereyes which were tears of pleasure, of 
reUef, of restrained emotion comforted ; the ges- 
ture gave her all the reassurance that she cared 
to háve ; she was súre then that Olga Brancka 
had never made him false to his honour and 
hers. She said nothing to him of what was fore- 
most in the minds of both. She held the value 
of silence high. She thought that there were 
things of which merely to speak seemed a 
species of dishonour. A single word ill-said is 
so often the ' little rift within the lute which 
makes the music dumb.' 

She went to rest content ; but he was none 
the less ill at ease, disturbed, offended, and vio- 
lently offended, at the presence of his temptress 
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under the roof of Hohenszalras. It was an 
outrage to all he loved and respected ; an 
outrage to whicli he was determined to put an 
end. The only possible way to do so was to 
see his guest himself alone. He could not visit 
her in her apartments; he could not summonher 
to his ; if he waited for chance, he raight wait 
for days. The insolence which had brought her 
here would probably, he reasoned, keep her 
here some time, and he was resolved that she 
should not pass another night in the samé house 
with his wife and his children. 

Long after Wanda had gone to sleep he sat 
alone, thinking and perplexing himself with 
many a schéme, each of which he dismissed as 
impracticable and likely to draw that attention 
from his household which he most desired to 
avoid. He slept ill, scarcely at all, and rose 
before daybreak. When he was dressed he sent 
his man to ask Greswold to come to him. The 
old physician, who usually got up before the 
sun, eoon obeyed his summons, and anxiously 
inquired what need there was of him. 

'Dear Professor,' said Sabran, with that 
gracious kindliness which always wou his 
listener's heart, ' you were my earUest friend 
here ; you are the tútor of my sons ; you are 
an old man, a wise man, and a prudent man. 
I want you to understand something without 
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my explaining it ; I do not desire or intend the 
Countess Brancka to be the guest of my wife 
for another day.' 

Greswold looked iip quickly : he knew the 
character of Štefan Brancka's wife, he guessed 
the rest. 

' What can I do ? ' he said simply. ' Pray 
command me.' 

*Do this,' said Sabran. 'Make some ex- 
cuse to see her ; say that the chaplain, or that my 
wife, has sent you, say anything you choose to 
get admitted to her rooms iu the visitors' gallery. 
When you see her alone, say to her frankly, 
bnitally if you like, that / say she mušt leave 
Hohenszalras. She can make any excuse she 
pleases, invent any despatch to recall herself ; 
but she mušt go. I do not pretend to put any 
gloss úpon it ; I do not wish to do so. I want 
her to know that I do not permit her to remain 
under the samé roof with my wife.' 

The old physician's face grew grave and 
troubled ; he foresaw difficulty and pain for 
those whom he loved, and to whom he owed 
his bread. 

'I am to give her no explanation ? ' he 
said doubtfully. 

' She will need none,' said Sabran, curtly. 

Greswold was mute. After a pause of some 
moments he said with hesitation : 
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'By all I háve heard of the Countess 
Brancka,. I am mucli afraid she will not be 
moved by šuch a message, delivered by aiiyonc 
so insignificant as myself ; but what you desire 
me to do I will do, only I pray you do not 
blame me if I fail. You are, of course, indif- 
ferent to her certain indignation, to her possible 
violence ? ' 

' I am indifferent to everything,' said Sabran, 
with risiúg impatience, * except to the outrage 
which her preseuce here is to the Countess von 
Szalras.' 

^ Allow me one question, my Marquis/ said 
Greswold. ' Is our lady, your wife, aware that 
the presence of her cousin's wife is an indignity 
to herself ? ' 

Sabran hesitated. 

'Yes and no,' he answered at last. 'She 
knew something in Paris, but she does not know 
or imagine all, nor a tithe part, of what Mdme. 
Brancka is/ 

'Igoat once,' said the old man, without 
more words, ' though of course the lady will 
not be awake for some hours. I will ask to see 
lier maids. I shall leam then when I can with 
any chance of success get admittance. You 
will not write a word by me ? Would it not 
ofiend her less ? ' 

' I desire to offend her,' said Sabran, with a 
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vibration of intense passion in his voice. ' No ; 
I will not write to her. She is a woman who 
has studied Talleyrand ; she would hang you if 
she had a single hne froín your pen. If I 
wrote, God knows what e vil she would not 
twist out of it. She hates me and she hates my 
wife. It mušt be war to the knife.' 

Greswold bowed and went out, asking no 
more. 

Sabran passed the next three hours in a 
state of almost uncontrollable impatience. 

It was the pleasant custom at Hohenszalras 
for everyone to háve their first meal in their 
own apartments at any hour that they chose, 
but he and Wanda usually breakfasted together 
by choice in the little Saxe room, when the 
weather was cold. The cold without made the 
fire-glow dancing on the embroidered roses, and 
the gay Watteau panels, and the carpet of lamb- 
skins, and the coquettish Meissen shepherds and 
shepherdesses, seem all the warmer and more 
cheerful by contrast. Here he had been re- 
ceived on the first morning of his visit to 
Hohenszalras ; here they had breakfasted in the 
early days after their marriage ; here they had 
a thousand happy meraories. 

Into that room he could not go this morn- 
ing. He sent his valet with a message to his 
wife, saying that he would remain in his own 
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room, being fatigued from tlie šport of tlie pre- 
vioiis day. When they brougbťhim his breakfast 
he could not touch it. He drank a little strong 
coffee and a great glass of iced water ; he 
could také nothing else. He paced u p and 
down his own chambers in almost iinendurable 
suspense. If he had been wholly innocent he 
would háve been less agitated ; but he could 
not pardon himself the mad imprudences and 
follies with which he had pandered to the 
vanities and provoked the passions of this 
hateful woman. If she refused to go he almost 
resolved to telí all as it had passed to his wife, 
not sparing himself. The three or fouŕ hours 
that went by after Greswold had left him ap- 
peared to him like whole, long, tedious days. 

The men came as usual to him for his 
orders as to horses, šport, or other matters, but 
he could not attend to them ; he hardly even 
heard what they said, and dismissed them im- 
patiently. When at last the heavy, slow tread 
of the old physician soímded in the corridor, 
he went eagerly to his door, and himself ad- 
mitted Greswold. 

The Professor spread out his hands with a 
deprecating gesture. 

' I háve done my best. But may I never 
pass šuch a quarter of an hour again ! She 
will not go.' 
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'She will not?' Sabraiľs face íluslied 
darkly, his eyes kindled with deep wrath. ' She 
defies me, then ? ' 

' She evidently deenis herself strong enough 
to defy you. She laughed at me ; she spoke 
to me as though I were one of the scullions or 
the sweepers ; she menaced me as if we were 
still in the Middle Ages. In a word, she is not 
to be moved by me. She bade me telí you 
that if you wish her out of your wife's house 
you mušt háve the courage to say so yourself/ 

' Courage ! ' echoed Sabran. ' It is not 
courage that will be any match for her ; it is 
not courage that will rid one of her ; she 
knows the difficulty in which I am. I cannot 
betray her to her husband. No man can ever 
do that. I cannot risk a quarrel, a scandal, a 
duel with the relatives of my wife. I cannot 
put her out of the house as I might do if she 
had no relationship wilh the Väsärhely and the 
Szalras. She knows that ; she relies úpon it.' 

' My lord,' said the physician very gently, 
' will you pardon me one question ? Is the 
offence done to the Countess von Szalras by 
Mdme. Brancka altogether on her side ? Are 
you whoUy (pardon me the word) blame- 
less ? ' 

' Not altogether,' said Sabran, frankly, with 
a deep colour on his face. ' I háve been cul- 
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pable of folly, but in tlie sense you mean I 
háve been quite guiltless. Jí I had been guilty 
ia that sense, I would not háve returned to 
Hohenszalras ! ' 

' I thank you for so múch confidence in 
me/ said Greswold. ' I only wanted to know 
so far, because I would suggest that you should 
send for Prince Egon and simply telí him as 
múch as you háve told me. Egon Vásärhely 
is the soul of honour, and he has great autho- 
rity over the members of his own family. He 
will make his sister-in-law leave here without 
any scandal.' 

'There are reasons why I cannot také 
Prince Väsärhely into my confidence in this 
matter/ said Sabran, with hesitation. ' That is 
not to be thought of for a moment. Is there 
no other way ? ' 

* See her yourself. She imagines you will 
not, perhaps she thinks you dare not, say these 
things to her yourself.' 

' See her alone ? What will my wife sup- 
pose ? ' 

'Would it not be better frankly to say 
to my lady that you háve need to see her 
so ? Pardon me, my dear lord, but I am quite 
súre that the straight way is the best to také 
with our . Countess Wanda. The only thing 
which she might very bitterly resent, which she 
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might perhaps never forgive, would be conceal- 
ment, insinceiity, want of good faith. If yoii 
will allow rae to coímsel you, I would most 
strongly advocate yoiir saying honestly to her 
that you know that of Mdme. Brancka which 
makes you hokl her an unfit guest here, and 
that you are about to see that lady alone to 
induce her to leave the castle without open 
ruptúre.' 

Sabran listened, stuug sharply in his con- 
science by every one of the simple and honest 
words. When Greswold spoke of his wife as 
ready to pardon any oíFences except those of 
falseness and concealraent his soui shrank as 
the flesh shrinks from the touch of caustic. 

' You are right/ he said with eíFort. ' But, 
my dear Greswold, though I am not absolutely 
guilty, as you were led for a moment to think, I 
am not altogether absolutely blameless. I was 
sensible of the fatal attraction of an unscrupu- 
lous person. J was never faithless to my wife, 
either in spirit or act, but you know there are 
miserable sensual temptations which counterfeit 
passion, though they do not possess it ; there 
are unspeakable follies from which men at no 
age are safe. I do not wish to be a coívard 
like the fother of mankind, and throw the 
blame úpon a woman ; but it is certain that the 
old answer is often still the true one, " The 
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womau tempted me." I am not whoUy inno- 
cent ; I played with fire and was surprised, like 
an idiot, wheu it burnt me. 1 would say as 
inuch as this to my wife (and it is the whole 
truth) if it were only myself who would be 
hurt or lowered by tlie telling of it ; but I 
cannot do her šuch dishonour as I should seem 
to do by the mere relation of i t. She esteeras me 
as so múch stronger and wiser than T am ; she 
has so very noble an ideál of me ; how can I 
puU all that down with my own hands, and say 
to her^ " I am as weak and unstable as any one 
of them " ? ' 

Greswold listened and srailed a little. 

' Perhaps the Countess knows more than 
you think, dear sir ; she is capable of immense 
šelf-control, and her feeling for you is not the 
ordiuary selfish love of ordinary women. If I 
were you I should telí her everything. Speak 
to her as you speak to me.' 

' I cannot ! ' 

' That is for you to judge, sir,' said the old 
physician. 

' I cannot ! ' repeated Sabran, with a look of 
infinite distress. ' I cannot telí my wife that 
any other woraan has had influence over me, 
even for five seconds. I think it is S. Augus- 
tíne who says that it is possible, in the endeavour 
to be truthful, to convey an entirely false im- 
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pression. An utterly false impression would be 
conveyed to her if I made lier suppose that any 
other tlian herself had e ver been loved by m e 
in any measure since my marriage ; and how 
should one make šuch a mind as hers compre- 
hend all the baseness and fever and foUy of a 
man's mere caprice of the senses ? It would 
be impossible.' 

Greswold was silent. 

' You do not see how difficult even šuch a 
confession as that would be/ Sabran insisted, 
with irritation. ' Were you in my plače you 
would feel as I feel.' 

' Perhaps,' said Greswold. ' But I believe 
not. I believe, sir, that you underrate the 
knowledge of the world and of humanity 
which the Countess von Szalras possesses, and 
that you also underrate the extent of her 
sympathy and the elasticity of her pardon.' 

Sabran sighed restlessly. 

' I do not know what to do. One thiucr 
only I know — the wife of Štefan Brancka shall 
not remain here.' 

' Then, sir, you mušt be the one to say so 
or to write it. She will heed no one except 
yoiuľself. Perhaps it is natural. I am nothing 
more in the sight of a great lady Uke that thau 
Hubert or Otto would be. Slje does not think 
I am of fit station to go to her as your ambas- 
sador.' 
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' You would disown her if she were your 
daughter ! ' said Sabran, with bitter contempt. 
' Well, I will see her ; I will say a word to the 
Countess von Szalras íirst.' 

' Say all/ siiggested Greswold. 

Sabran shook his head and passed quickly 
througli the suite of sleeping and. dressing 
chambers to the little Saxe salón, where he 
thought it possible that Wanda might still be. 
He found her there alone. Shc had opened 
one of the caseraents and was speaking with a 
gardener. The autumnal scent of wet earth and 
fallen leaves came into the room ; the air without 
was cold, but sunbeanis were piercing the mist ; 
the darkness of the cedars and the yews niade 
the airy and brilliant grace of the eighteenth- 
century room seem all the brighter. She her- 
self, in a sacque of brocaded silk, with quantities 
of old French lace falhng down it, seemed of 
the time of those gracious ladies that were 
painted on the panels. She turned as she heard 
his step, a red rose in her fingers which sh6 
had just gathered from the boughs about the 
windows. 

' The last rose of the year, I am afraid, for 
I never count those of the hothouses,' she said, 
as she brought it to him. 

He kissed her h and as he took it from 
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her ; bhe suddenly perceived the expression of 
distress and of preoccupatáon on his face. 

' Is there anything the matter? ' she asked ; 
* did you overstrain yourself yesterday on the 
hills?' 

' No, no/ he said quickly ; then added, with 
hesitation : ' Wanda, I háve to see Mdme. 
Brancka alone this morning. Will you be 
angered, or will you trust me ? ' 

For a moment her eyebrows drew together, 
and the haughtier, colder look that he dreaded 
came on her face ; the look which came there 
when her children disobeyed or her stewards 
offended her, the look which told how, beneath 
the womanly sweetness and serenity of her 
tcmper, were the imperious habit and the in- 
Btincts of authority inherited from centuries rff 
dominánt nobility. In another instant or two 
she had controlled her irapulse of -displeasure. 
She said gravely, but very gently : 

' Of course I trust you. You know best 
what you wish, what you are called on to do. 
Never think that you need givé explanation, or 
ask permission to or of me. That is not the 
man's part in marriage.' 

' But I would not háve you suspect ' 

' I never suspect,' she said, more haughtily. 
'Suspicion degrades two people. Listen, my 
love. In Paris I saw, I heard inore thaji 
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you thought. The world never leaves onein 
ignorance or in peace. I neither suspected you 
nor spied iipon you. I left you free. You 
returned to me, and I knew then that I had 
done wisely. I could never comprehend the 
passion and pleasure that sorae women také in 
hawks only kept by a hood, in hounds only held 
by a leash. What is allegiance worth unless it 
be voluntary? For the rest, if the wife of 
my cousin be a worse woman than I think, do 
not telí me so. I do not desire to know it. 
She was the idol of my dead brother's youth ; 
she once entered this house as his bride. Her 
honour is ours.* 

A flush passed over her husbanďs face. 
' You are the noblest woman that lives/ he said, 
in a hushed and reverent voice. He stooped 
almost timidly and kissed her ; then he bowed 
very low, as though she were a queen and he 
her courtier, and left her. 

' That devil shall leave her house befure 
another nis^ht is down ! ' he said in his own 
thoughts, as he took his way aeross the great 
building to Olga Brancka's apartments. He 
liad the red autumn rose she had gathered in 
his hand as he went. Instinctively he slipped it 
within his coat as he drew near the doors of the 
guests' corridor ; it was too sacred for him to 
háve it made the subject of sneer or of a smile. 
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Wanda remained in tlie little Watteau room. 
A certain sense of fear — :a thing so unfamiliar, 
so almost unknown to her — came úpon her as 
the flowered satin of the door-hangings fell 
behind him, and his steps passed awáy down 
the passages without. The bright pictured 
panels of the shepherds in court suits, and the 
milkmaids in hoops and paniers, sraihng 
amidst the simny landscapes of their artificial 
Arcadia ; the gay and courtly figures of the 
Meissen china, and the hugé bowls filled with 
the gorgeous deep-hued flowers of the autumn 
season ; the singing of a httle wren perched on a 
branch of a yew, the distant trot of ponies' feet 
as the children rode along the unseen avenues, 
the happy barking of dogs that were going with 
them, the smeli of wet grass and of leaves 
freshly dropped, the swish of a gardener's birch- 
broom sweeping the turf beneath the cedars — 
all these remained on her mind for e ver after- 
wards, with that cruel distinctness which always 
paints the scéne of our last happy hours in šuch 
undying colours on the meraory of the brain. 
She never, from that day, willingly entered the 
pretty chamber, with its air of coquetry and 
stateliness, and its little gay court of porcelain 
people, She had gathered there the last rose 
of the year. 
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SE was so passionately augered against 
the invader of his domestic peace, 
he was so profoiindly touched by 
the nobility and faitli of his wife, 
that he weiit to Olga Brancka's presence with- 
out fear or liesítation, possessed only by a man's 
naturaľ and honest indignation at aa insult 
passed úpon what he most venerated úpon 
earth. 

One of his own servanta, vrho was seated in 
the corridor, in readiness for the Countess 
Brancka's orders, flung wide the door whích 
opened into the vestibule of the suite of guest- 
chainbers allotted to this most hated gueat, and 
said to his master : 

' The most noble lady bade me aay that 
she waited for yom- Excellency.' 
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' The brazen wretch ! ' murmured Sabran, as 
he crossed the antechamber, and entered the 
srna 11 saloon adjoining i t ; a room hung with 
Flemish tapestries, and looking oiit on the 
Szalrassee. 

Olga Brancka was seated in one of the long 
low tapestried chairs ; she did not move or 
speak as he approached ; she only looked up 
with a smile in her eyes. He wished she would 
háve risen in fúry; it would háve made his 
errand easier. It was difficult to say to her in 
cold blood that which he had to say. But he 
loathed her so utterly as he saw her indolent 
and graceful posture, and the calra smile in her 
eyes, that he was indifferent how he should 
hurt her, what outragQ.he sliould offer to her. 
He went straight up to where she sat, and 
without any preface said, almost brutally : 

' Madame Brancka, you affected not to 
understand my message through Greswold ; you 
will not misunderstand me now when I repeat 
that you mušt leave the house of my Avife before 
another night.' 

' Ah ! ' said Olga Brancka, wíth nonchalance, 
moving the Indián bangles on her wrist, and 
gazing calmly into the air. 'I am to leave 
the house of your wiíe — of my cousin, who 
was once my sister-in-law ? And will you telí 
me why ? * 
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Sabran flushed with passion. 

'You háve a short memory, I believe, 
Countess ; at least your lovers háve said so in 
Paris/ he answered recklessly. ' But I think 
if your remembrance could carry you back to 
the last evening I had the honour to see you 
in your hotel, you will not force me to the bru- 
tality and coarseness of further explanation/ 

' Ah ! ' she said tranquilly once more, in an 
unvaried tone, clasping her hands behind her 
head and leaning both backward against the 
cushions of her chair, whilst her eyes still smiled 
with an abstracted gáze. ' How scrupulous you 
are about trifles. Why not about great things, 
my friend? What does Holý Writ telí us? 
One strains at a gnat and swallows a camel. I 
háve heard a professor of Hebrew say that the 
Latin translation is not correct, but ' 

' Madame,' said Sabran sternly, controUing 
his rage with difficulty, ' pardon me, but I 
can háve no trifling. I give you time and occa- 
sion to make any excuses that you please ; but 
once for all, you will leave here before nightfall/ 

' Ah! ' said Olga Brancka, for the third time; 
' and if I do not choose to comply with your 
desire, how do you intend to enforce it ? ' 

' That will be my affair.' 

* You will make a scéne with my husband ? 
That will be theatrical and useless. Štefan is 
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ono of those meu who are always swearing at 
their wives in priváte, but in public never ad- 
mit that their wives are otherwise than saints. 
Those raen do not mind being cheated, but they 
will never let others say that they are so : amour- 
propre ďhomme' 

Sabran could háve struck her. He reined 
in his wrath with more diflSculty every moment, 

' I háve no doubt your psychology is correct, 
and has taught you all the weaknesses of our 
idiotic sex/ he said bitterly. ' But you mušt 
pardon me if I cannot spare time to listen to 
your experiences. The Countess von Szakas is 
aware that I háve come to visit you, and I telí 
you frankly that I will not stay more than ten 
minutes in your rooms.' 

' You háve told her ? ' 

A wicked gleam flashed from under her half- 
shut eyelids. 

' I would háve told her — told her all,' said 
Sabran, ' but she stopped me with my words un- 
spoken. What think you she said, madame, of 
you, who are the vilest enemy, the only enemy, 
she has ? That if you had graver faults than she 
knew she wished not to hear them. You were 
her relative, and once had been her brother's 
wife.' 

His voice had stemness and strong emotion 
in it. He looked to see her touched to some 
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shame, some liumiliation. Biit slie only laiighed 
a little languidly, not changing her attitude. 

' Poor Wanda ! ' she said softly, * she was 
always 39 exaggerated — so terribly moyen ágq 
and heroic ! ' 

The veins swelled on liis forehead with liis 
endeavour to keep down liis rage. He did not 
wish to honour this woman by bringing his 
wife's name into their contention, and he strove 
not to forget the sex of his antagonist. 

' Madame Brancka/ he said, with a coldness 
and calmness which it cost him hard to preserve, 
' this conversation is of no use that I can see. 
I came to telí you a hard fact — simplyv this, that 
you mušt leave Hohenszalras within the next 
few hours. As the master of this house, I 
insist on it.' 

' But how will you accomplish it ? ' 

' I will compel you to go,' said Sabran, be- 
tween his teeth, ' if I disgrace you publicly 
before all my household. The fault will not be 
mine. I háve endeavoured to spare you ; but 
if you be so dead to all feeling and decency as 
to think it possible that the samé roof can shel- 
ter you and my wife, I mušt undeceive you, 
however roughly/ 

She heard him patiently and smiled a little. 
' Disgrace me ? ' she echoed gently. * Count 
Brancka will kill you.' 
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Sabran signified by a gesture that tlie pos- 
sibility was profoundly indifferent to him. He 
tumed to leave her. 

'Understand me plainly/ he said. as he 
moved away. ' I leave it at your option to 
invent any summons, any exciise, as your 
reason for your departure ; biit if you do iiot 
annoimce your depar túre for this aftemoon, I 
shall do what I liave said. I háve the honour 
to wish you good-morning/ 

' Wait a moment,' said Mdme. Brancka, still 
very softly. 'Are you judicious to make an 
enemy of me ? ' 

' I múch prefer you as an enemy/ said 
Sabran, curtly; and he added, with contemp- 
tuous irony, ' your friendship is far more 
perilous than your animosity; your compli- 
nieiits are like the Borgia's banquets.' 

' Ah ! ' said Olga Brancka, once again, ' you 
are ungrateful Ľke all men, and you are not 
very wise either. You forget that I am the 
sister-in-law of Egon Vasarhely.' 

Sabran could never hear that name men- 
tioned without a certain inward tremor, a self- 
consciousness whichhe could notentirelyconceal. 
But he was infuriated, and he answered with 
reckless scorn : 

'Prince Väsärhely is a man of honour. 
He would disown you if he knew that you offer 
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yourself with the shamelessness of a déclassée, 
and that you outrage a noble and unsuspectiug 
woman, by forcing yourself into her horne when 
you háve failed in tempting her husband to offer 
her the last dishonour/ 

Her face paled under the unveiled and 
unsparing insults, but she did not lóse her 
equanimity. 

* We are very like a scéne of Sardou's/ she 
said, with her unchangeable smile. ' You would 
háve made your fortune on the boards of the 
Fran9aÍ3. Why did you not go there instead 
of calling yourself Marquis de Sabran ? It 
would háve been wiser.' 

He felt as if a knife had been plunged 
through his loins ; all the colour left his face. 
Had Väsärhely told her ? No ! it was impossible. 
They were mere chance words of a woman 
eager to insult, not knowing what she said. 
He affected not to hear, and with a bow to her 
he moved once more to leave the chamber. 
But her voice again arrested him. 

' Telí me one thing before you go/ she said, 
very gently. ' Does Wanda know that you are 
Vassia Kazán ? ' 

She spoke with perfect moderation and 
simphcity, not altering her posture as she lay 
back in her tapestried chair, but she watched 
him with trepidation. She was not altogether 
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sure of facts she had half-guessed, half-gatbered, 
She had pieced details together with infinite 
skill, biit she coiíld not be absolutely certain of 
her conclusions. She watched him with eager 
avidity beneath her smihng calmness. If he 
showed no consciousness her cast was wronor ; 
she would miss her • vengeance ; she woiíld 
remain in his power. But at a glance she saw 
her shaft had pierced straight horne. He had 
strong control and even strong power of dis- 
simulation in need ; but that name thrown at 
him stunned him as a stone might háve done. 
His face grew livid, he stood motionless, he had 
no falsehood ready, he was taken off his giiard : 
all he reahsed was that his ruin was in the 
grasp of his mortal foe. His hold on her was 
lost. His authority, his strength, his dignity, 
all fell before those two hateful words, ' Vassia 
Kazán ! ' 

'He has told her!' he thought, and the 
blood surged in his brain and made him dazed 
and giddy. He had not told her. By priváte 
investigation, by keen wit, by careful and cruel 
comparison of various information, she had 
arrived at the conclusion that Vassia Kazán and 
he who had come from Mexico as the grandson 
of the Marquis Xavier de Sabran were onc 
and the samé. Certain she could not be, but 
she was near enough. to certainty to dare ta 
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cast her stone at a venture. If it missecl — she 
was a wornan. He coiíld not kill or harm a 
woman, or call her to account. 

Even now, if he had preserved his com- 
posure and tiirned on her with a calm challenge, 
she would háve beeu powerless. 

But he had lost the habit of falsehood ; 
self-consciousness made him weak ; he believed 
that Egon Väsiirhely had betrayed him. His 
lips were mute, his tongiie seemed to cleave to 
his mouth. A less keen-sighted woman would 
háve read confession on his face. She was 
satisfied. 

' You háve not answered my question,' she 
said quietly. * Does Wanda know it ? Does 
šuch a saintly woman " compound a felony " ? 
I believe a false name is a sort of felony, is 
it not ? ' 

He breathed heavily ; his eyes had a ter- 
rible look in them ; he put his hand on his 
heart. For a moment the longing assailed him 
to spring úpon her and Ihrottle her as a man 
may a dangerous beast. He could not speak, 
a leaden weight seemed to shut his lips. 

He never doubted that she knew his whole 
history from Väsärhely. 

' It was an ingenious device/ she pursued, 
in her honeyed, even tones, ' but it was scarcely 
wise. Things are always found out some tíme 
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or another — at least, men's secrets aro. A 
woman can keep hers. My dear friend, you 
are really a criminal. It is very strange that 
Wanda of all people shoiíld háve made šuch a 
niisaUiance, and had šuch an iniposture passed 
offonher! I belong to her family ; I ougiit 
to abhor you ; and 5'et I can imagine your 
tenaptation if I cannot forgive it. Still it was a 
íbohsh thing to do, not wortliy a man of your 
wit ; and in France, I believe, the punishment 
for šuch an assumption is some years' imprison- 
ment ; and here, you know (perhaps you do not 
know ?), your marriage would be nuU and void 
if she chose.' 

He made a movement towards her, and for 
tlie moment, though she was a woman of great 
courage, her spirit quailed before the look she 
met. 

' Hokl your peace ! ' he said savagely. 
' Speak truth, if you can. What has Vasärhely 
told you ? ' 

Vásärhely had told her nothing, but she 
looked him fuU in the face with perfect serenity, 
and answered — ' All ! ' 

He never doubted her, he could not doubt 
her; what she said was met by too full con- 
firmation from his memory and his conscience. 

' He gave me his word,' he muttered. 

She smiled. ' His word to you^ when he 
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is in love with your wife ? The miracle is that 
he has not told her. She woiíld divorce you, 
and after a decent interval I dare say she would 
marry him, if oiúj pour balayer la chose. For 
a man so devoted to her as you are, you háve 
certainly contrived to outrage and injure her in 
the most complete manner. Mon beau Mar- 
quis I to think how fooled we all were all the 
time by you. How haughty you were, how fas- 
tidious, how patrician ! ' 

He leaned against the high column of the 
enamelled stove and covered his eyes with his 
hands. He was unnerved, iinstrung, half-para- 
lysed. The blow had fallen on him without 
preparation or defence being possible to him. 
His thoughts were all in confusion ; one thing 
alone h e knew — he, and all he loved, were in 
the power of a merciless woman, who would no 
more spare them than the sloughi astride the 
antelope will let go its quivering flesh. 

She looked at him, and a contemptuous 
wonder came úpon her that a man could be 
so easily beaten, so easily betrayed into tacit 
confession. She ignored the power of con- 
science, for she did not know it herself. 

She thought, with scorn : * Why did he not 
deny, deny boldly, as I should háve done in his 
plače? He would háve twisted my weapon 
out of my hand at once. I know so little, and 
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I could prove nothing ! But he is unnerved at 
once, just because it is true! Men are all 
irabeciles. If he had only denied and ques- 
tioned me he mušt háve found that Egou had 
told me nothing.' 

And she watched him with derision. 

In truth, she knew so Httle ; she had scarce 
more to guide her than coincidence and con- 
jecture. She longed to know everything from 
himself, but strong as was her curiosity, her 
prudence and her cruelty were stronger still, 
and she admirably assumed a knowledge that 
she had not, guided in all her dagger-strokes 
by the suflfering she caused. 

Yet her passion for him which, unslaked, 
was as ardent as eyer, became not the less, but 
the greater, because she had him in her power. 
She was one of those women to whom love is 
only delightful if it possess the means to tor- 
ture. Besides, it was not himself whom she 
hated, it was his wife. To make him faithless 
to his wife would be a more exquisite triumph 
than to betray him to her. 

'He would be wax in my hands/ she 
thought. A vision of the future passed before 
her, with her dominion absolute over him, her 
knowledge of his shame holding him down with 
a chain never to be broken. She would compel 
him to wound, to deceive, to torment his wife ; 
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she would dictate his every word, his every act ; 
she would make hjui ridiculous to the worldj 
so ser vile should be his obedience to her, so 
great should be his terror of her anger. He 
should be her lover, weak as water in all sem- 
blance, because the puppet of her pleasure. 
This would be a vengeance worthy of herself 
when she should see him kneel at her feet for 
permission for every slightest act, and she should 
scourge him as with whips, knowing he dare 
not rise ; when she should say softly in his ear 
a thousand times a y ear : ' You are Vassia 
Kazán ! ' 

She was silent a few moments, lost in 
the witchery of the vision she conjured up ; 
then she looked up at him and said very 
caressingly, in her sweetest voice : 

' Why are you so dejected ? Your secret 
may be safe with me. You know — ^you 
know — I was willing ever to be your friend ; 
I am not less willing now. I told you that 
you were imwise to make an enemy of me. 
Wanda's regard would not outlive šuch a 
trial, but perhaps mine may, if you be 
discerning enough, grateful enough to trust 
to it. I know your crime, for a crime it 
is, and a foul one : we mušt not attempt to 
palliate it. When we last met you offended, 
you outraged me. Only a few moments since 
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you insulted me as though I were the lowest 
creature on the Paris asphjilte. Yet all this 
I — I — should be tempted to forgive if you 
love me as I believe that you do. I love you^ 
not as that cold, calm, unerring woman yonder 
may, but as those only can who know and čare 
for no heaven but earth. Eéné — Vassia — who, 
knowing your sin, your shame, your birth, 
your treachery, would say to you what I say ? 
Not Wanda ! ' 

He seemed not to hear, he did not hear. 
He leaned his forehead úpon his arms ; he was 
sunk in the apathy of an intense woe ; only the 
näme of his wife reached him, and he shivered 
a little as with cold. 

At his silence, his indifference, her eyes grew 
alight with fláme ; but she controUed herself ; 
she rose and clasped her hands úpon his arm. 

' Listen,' she murmured, ' I love you, I love 
you ! I čare nothing what you were born, what 
sins you háve sinned ; I love you ! Love me, 
and she shall never know. I will silence Egon. 
I will bury yoiuľ secret as though it were one 
that would cost me my life were it known.' 

Only at the touch of her hands did he 
arouse himself to any consciousness of what she 
was saying, of how she tempted him. Then he 
shook off her clasp with a rude gesture ; he 
looked down on her with the bitterest of scorn : 
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not for a single instant did he dream of pur- 
chasing her silence so. 

* You are even viler than I thought/ h e 
said in his throat, with a dreary laugh of 
mockery. * How long woiúd you spare me if 
I sinned against her with you ? Go, do your 
worst, say your worst ! But if you stay beneath 
my wife's roof to-night, I will drive you out of 
the house before all her people, if it be my last 
act of authority in Hohenszalras ! ' 

* I love you ! * she murmured, and almost 
knelt to him ; but he thrust her away from 
him, and stood erect, his-arms folded on his 
chest. 

' How dare you speak of love to me ? 
You force me to employ the language of the 
gutter. If Egon Väsärhely háve put me in your 
power, use it, like the incarnate fiend you are. 
I ask no mercy of you, but if you dare to 
speak of love to me I will strangle you where 
you stand. Since you call me the wolf of the 
steppes you shall feel my grip.' 

She fell a few steps backward and stretched 
her hand behind her, and rung a little silver 
beli. Absorbed in his own bitterness of thought 
he did not hear the sound or see the move- 
ment. She had already, between Greswolďs 
visit to her and his master's, written a little 
letter : 
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' Loved Wanda, — ^Will you be so good as to 
come to me for a moment at once ?— r-Yours, 

' Oľga/ 

She had said to one of her women, who was 
in the next apartment : * When I ring you will 
také that note at once to my cousin, the 
Countess, yourself, without coming to me.' She 
had had no fear of leaving the woman in the 
adjoining room, who was a Bussian, wholly 
ignorant of the French tongue, which she her- 
self always used. 

She recoiled from him, frightened for the 
moment, but only for that ; she had nerves of 
steelj and many men had cursed her and 
menaced her for the ruín of their lives, and she 
had lived on none the worse. * On crie — et puis 
ďestjini^' she was wont to say, with her airy 
cynicism. Something in his look, in his voice, 
told her that here it would not finish thus. 

' He will shoot himself if he do not strangle 
me, and he will escape so,' she thought, and a 
faint sort of fear touched her. She was alone 
before. him ; she had said enough to drive him 
out of all calmness and all reason. She had 
left him nothing to hope for ; she had made him 
béUeve that she knew all his fatal pást. If he 
had struck her down into the dumbness of 
death h e would háve been scarcely guilty. 
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But it was only for a moment that euch a 
dread as this passed over her. 

* Pshaw ! we are people of the world/ she 
thought. ' Society is with us even in our solitude. 
Those violent crimes are not ours: we strike 
otherwise than with our hands.' 

And, reassured, she sank down into her 
chair again, a delicate figúre in a cloud of 
musUn of the Deccan and old lace of Flanders, 
and clasped her fingers gracefully behind her 
head, and waited. 

He did not move ; his eyes were fastened on 
her, glittering and cold as ice, and ftdl of un* 
speakable hatred. He was deadly pale. She 
thought she had never seen his face more 
beautiful than in that intense mute wrath which 
was Kke the iron fľost of his own land. 

^ When he goes he will go and kill himself,* 
she mused, and she hstened with passionate 
eagemess for the passing of steps down the 
corridor. 

But he did not stir ; he was absorbed in 
wondering how he could deal with this woman 
so that his wife should be spared. Was there 
any way save that vile way to which she hád 
tempted him ? He could see none. From á 
passion rejected and despised there can be no 
chance of mercy. He had ceased altogether 
to think of himself 
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To také his own life did not pass over his 
thoughts then. It would háve spared Wanda 
nothing. His shame, told when he were 
dead, would hurt her almost more than when 
he were living. He had too múch courage to 
evade so the consequences of his own acts. In 
the confusion of his mind only this one thing 
was present to it — the memory of his wife. AU 
that he had dreaded of disgrace, of divorce, of 
banishment, of ruin, were nothing to him ; 
what he thought of was the loss of her herself, 
her adoration, her honour, her sweet obedience, 
her perfect faith. Would ever he touch even 
her hand again if once she knew ? 

His remorse and his grief for his wife 
overwhelmed and destroyed every personál 
remembrance. If to spare her he could háve 
undergone any extremity of torture he would 
háve welcomed it with rapture. But it is not 
thus that a false step can be retrieved ; not thus 
that a false word can be efíaced. It, and the 
fate it brings, mušt be faced to the bitter end. 

He had no illusions ; he was certain that the 
woman who would háve tempted him to be 
false to her would spare her nothing. He would 
not even stoop to solicit a respite for her from 
Olga Brancka. He knew the only price at 
wl^ich i t could be obtained. 

He stood there, leaning his shoulders on the 
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high comice of the stove, his arms crossed úpon 
his chest, repressing every expression or gesturé 
that could háve delighted his enemy by revela- 
tion of what he suffered. In himself he felt 
paralysed ; he felt as though neither his brain 
nor his limbs would ever serve him again. He 
had the sensation of having fallen from a great 
height ; the samé numbness and exhaustion 
which he had felt when he had dropped down 
the fŕozen side of the Umbal glacier. Both he 
and she were silent ; he from the stupefaction 
of horror, she from the eagerness with which she 
was listening for the coming of Wanda von 
Szalras. 

After a short interval of her thirsty and 
cruel anxiety, the page, who was in waiting 
outside, entered with a note for his master. 

Sabran strove to recover his composure as 
he stretched his hand out and took the letter 
oíf the salver. It contained only two lines 
from his wife : 

'Olga asks me to come to her. Do you 
wish me to do so ? ' 

A convulsion passed over his face. 

' Oh ! most faithful of all friends ! ' he 
thought with a pang, touched to the quick by 
those simple words of a woman whose fidelity 
was to be repaid by shame. 

* Where is the Countess ? ' he asked of the 
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young servant, who answered that she waš in 
the library. 

' Say that I will be with her there in a few 
raoments.' 

The page withdrew. 

Olga Brancka was mute ; there was a great 
anger in her veiled eyes. Her last stroke had 
missed, through the loyalty of the woman 
whom she hated. 

He took a step towards her. 

' You dared to send for her then ? ' 

She laughed aloud, and with insolence. 

' Dare ? Is that a word to be used by a 
Eussian moujik, as you are, to me, the daughter 
of Fedor Demetrivitch Serriatine ? Certainly, I 
sent for your wife, my cousíq. Who should 
know what I know, if not she ? Egon might 
make you what promises he would; he is a 
man and a fool. I make none. If you prevent 
my seeing Wanda, I shall write to her ; if you 
stop her letters, I shall telegraph to her ; if you 
stop the telegrams, I will put your story in the 
Paris journals, where the Marquis de Sabran is 
as well known aš the Arc de ľEtoile. You were 
born a serf> you shall feel the knout. It would 
háve been well for you if you had smarted 
under it in your youth.' 

So absorbed was he in the memory of his 
wife, and in the thought of the misery about to 
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fall úpon her innocent life, that tlie insults to 
himself struck on him liarmless, as hail on iron. 

* Spare your threats,' he said coldly. ' No 
one shall telí her but myself. You know her 
present condition; it willmost likely kill her.' 

' Oh, no,' said the Countess Brancka, with a 
little smile. ' Her nerves are of iron. She 
will divorce you, that is all.' 

' She will be in her right,' he said, with the 
samé coldness. Then, without another word, 
he turned and left her chamber. 

' For a bastard, he crows well ! ' she said, 
loud enough to be heard by him, in the old 
twelfth-century French of the words she 
quoted. 

Sabran went onward with a quick step ; if 
he had paused, if he had looked back, he felt 
that he would háve murdered her. 

' Talk of the cruelty of men ! What beast 
that lives,' he thought, * has the slow unsparing 
brutality of a jealous woman ? ' 

He went on, without pausing once, across 
the great house. So múch he could spare 
his wife, he could save her from her enemy's 
triumph in her suffering ; he could do as men 
did in the Indián Mutiny, pliinge the knife 
himself into the heart that loved him, and 
spare her further outrage. 

When he reached the door of the library, he 
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stopped and drew a deep breath. He would 
háve gone to his death with calmness and a 
smile ; but here he had no courage. A sicken- 
ing spasm of pain seemed to suffocate him. He 
knew that he met only his just punishment. If 
he could only háve suffered alone he wonld not 
háve rebelled against his doom. But to smite 
her ! 

With greater courage than is needed m the 
battle-field he turned the handle of the door 
and entered. She was seated at one of the 
writing-tables with a mass of correspondence 
before her, to which she had been vainly 
striving to give her attention. Her thoughts had 
been with him and Olga Brancka. She looked 
up with the light on her face which always 
came there when she saw him after any absence, 
long or short. But that light was clouded as 
she perceiyed the change in his look, in his 
carriage, in his very features, which were aged, 
and drawn, and bloodless. She rose with an 
exclaniation of alarm, as he came to her 
across the length of the noble room, where he 
had first seen her seated by her own hearth, 
and heard her welcome him a stranger and un- 
known beneath her roof. 

* Wanda ! Wanda ! ' he said, and his voice 
seemed strangled, his lips seemed dumb. 
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*My God, what is it?' she cried faintly. 
' Are the children ' 

' No, no,' he muttered. 'The children are 
well. It is worse than death. Wanda, I háve 
come to telí you the sin of my Ufe, the 
shame of it. Oh ! how will you ever believe 
that I loved you since I wronged you so ? ' 

A great sob broke down his words. 

She put her hand to her heart. 

* Telí me,' she said, in a low whisper, * telí 
me everything. Why not háve trusted me? 
Telí me — I am strong.' 

Then he told her the whole history of his 
pást, and spared nothing. 

She listened in unbroken silence, standing 
all the while, leaning one hand úpon the ebony 
table by her. 

When he had ceased to speak h e buried his 
face in her skirts where he knelt at her feet ; he 
did not dare to look at her. She was still 
silent; her breath came and went with shudder- 
ing effort. She drew her velvet gown from him 
'.vith a gesture of unspeakable horror. 

' You ! — you ! ' she said, and could find no 
other word. 

Then all grew dark around her ; she threw 
her arms out in the void, and fell from her 
full height as a stone drops from a rock i n to 
the gulf below ; struck dumb and senseless for 
the fírst time in all the years that she had lived. 
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SWELVE Lours later she gave prema- 
ture birth to a malé child, dead. 
Once in those hours when her 
phyaical agony luUed for a mo- 
ment and her consciousnesa retumed, she said 
to iier physician : 

' Telí him to send for Egon. Egon betrays 
no one.' 

They were the íirst words she had spoken. 
Greswold underatood nothing ; but he saw that 
aome great calamity had fallen on those he 
loved and honoured, and that her lord never 
came nigh her chamber, but only pacing to and 
fro the corridors and passagea of the house, 
witli restless, ceaselesa steps, paused ever aud 
again to whisper — ' Does she live ? ' 

' Come to her,' said the old man once ; but 
Sabran shuddered and turned aside. 
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' I dare not/ he answered, ' I dare not. If 
she die, it is I who shall háve killed her.' 
' Greswold did not venture to ask what had 
happened ; he knew it mušt be some disaster of 
wWch the Countess Brancka was the origin or 
the messenger. 

' My lady has spoken a few words,' he said 
later to his master. ' She bade me telí you to 
send for Prince Vksarhely. She said he would 
betray no one. I could ask nothing, for her 
agóny returned.' 

Sabr^n was silent; the thought came to 
him for the first time that it might be possible 
Olga Brancka had used the name of her brother- 
in-law falsely. 

' Send for him yourself/ he said wcarily. 
'What she wishes mušt be done. Nothing 
matters to me.' 

' I think the Prince is in Vienna/ said 
Greswold ; and he sent an urgent messagé 
thither, entreating Vksärhely's immediate 
presence at Hohenszalras, in the name of his 
cousin. 

Olga Brancka remained in her own apart- 
ments, uncertain what to do. 

'If Wanda die/ she thought, 'it will all 
háve been of no use ; he will be neither 
divorced nor disgraced. Perhaps one might 
plead the marriage invalid, and disinherit the 
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children ; but one would want so múch pioof, 
and I háve none. K he had not been so stunned 
and taken oflf his guard, he might easily bave 
defíed me. Egon may know more, but if 
Wanda dies he will not move. He would cmc 
for nothing on earth. He will forget the 
children were Sabran's. He will only remem- 
ber they were hers ! ' 

No one who loved her could háve been 
more anxioiis for Wanda von Szalras to hve 
than was this cruellest of her euemies, who 
passed the time in a perpetual agitation, and, as 
her women brought her tidings fix)m honr to 
hour, testified so múch genuiue altemation of 
hope and terror, that they were amazed to see 
60 múch feeling in one so indifferent usuaUy to 
all woes not her own. She was miserably duli ; 
she had no one to speak to ; she had no lover, 
friend, rival, or foe to give her the stiraulant 
to Hfe that was indispensäble to her. Even she 
did not dare to approach the man whose 
happiness she had ruined, any more than she 
would háve dared to touch a lion wounded to 
the death. Yet she could not tear herself away 
from the scéne of her vengeance. 

The whole house was hushed like a grave ; 
the servants were full of grief at the danger 
of a raistress they adored; even the young 
children, understanding that their mother was 
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in peril, did not play or laugh, but sat unhappy 
and sileut over their books, or wandered aim- 
lessly along the leafless gardens. They knew 
that there was something terrible, though they 
knew not what. 

' What Í3 death ? ' said Lili to her brothers. 

' It is to go and live with God, they say^' 
answered Bela, doubtfully. 

' But how can God be happy Himself,' said 
Gela, ' when He causes so múch sorrow ? ' 

' Our mother will never go away from us,' 
said the little Lili, who listened. 'They may 
call her from heaven e ver — ever so múch ; she 
will not leave usJ 

Bela sighed ; he had a heavy, hopeless im- 
pression of death as a thing that was stronger 
Ihan himself. 

' Pride can do naught against death, my 
little lord,' one of the foresters had once said 
to him. ' You will find your master there one 
day.' 

A day and a night passed ; puerperal cOn- 
vulsions succeeded to the birth of the dead 
boy, and Wanda was imconscious alike of her 
bodily and her mental torture. The physicians, 
whom Greswold had summoned instantly, were 
around her bed, grave and anxious. The onlý 
chance for her lay in the magnificent health 
and strength with which náture had dowered 
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her. Her constitution might, they said, enable 
her to resist what weaklier women would háve 
gone down under like boats in an oceán storm. 

It was towards dawn on the second day 
when Egon Väskrhely arrived. 

' She lives ? ' he said, as he entered. 

* That is all,' said Greswold, witli tears in 
his voice. 

' Can I see her ? ' 

* It would be useless. She would not knoW 
your Excelleney.' 

Sabran eame forward from the further end 
of the Eittersaal, where the lights were bum- 
ing with a yellow glare as the grey light of the 
dawn was stealing through the unshuttered 
windows. 

' AUow me the honour of a word with you, 
Prince/ he said. ^ I understand ; you háve 
come at her summons — not at mine.' 

Greswold withdrew and left them alone. 
Väsärhely was still wrapped in the furs in 
wtich he had travelled. He stood erect and 
listened ; his face was very stern. 

' Did you give up my secret to your 
brother's wife ? ' said Sabran, abruptly. 

' Can you ask that ? ' said Vaskrhely. ' You 
had my word.' 

' Mdme. Brancka knows all that you know. 
She said that you had betrayed me to her. She 
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would have tolcl Wanda. I ch ose sooner to 
telí her myself. . The shock has killed the 
child. It may kill her. Your sister in-law is 
here. If she iised your name falsely it is for 
you to avenge it.' 

' Telí me what passed between you/ said 
Prince Egon. His face was dark as night. 

Sabran hesitated a moment. Even now he 
could not bring himself to disclose the passion 
which his enemy had conceived for him. It 
was one of those women's secrets which no 
gentleman can surrender to another. 

^ You are aware/ he replied, ' that Mdme. 
Brancka has been always envious of your 
cousin ; always willing to hurt her. . When she 
got possession of the story of my pást she used it 
without mercy. She would háve told my wife 
with brutality ; I told her myself, hoping to 
spare her something by my own confession. 
Mdme. Brancka aflSrmed to me, twice or thrice 
over, that you had given her all the Information 
against me.' 

' How could you believe her ? You had 
had my promise.' 

' How could I doubt her ? ' 

* It is natural you should know nothing of 
honour ! ' thought Váskrhely, but he did not 
utter what he thought. He saw that, dark as 
had been the crimes of Sabran against those of 
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his race, the chastisement of them was as 
great. 

He said siinply : 

* You might sooner háve doubted anything 
than háve believed that I should eatrust the 
Countess Brancka with šuch a secret, and háve 
given her šuch a power to injure my cousin. 
How can she háve leamed your history ? Háve 
you betrayed yourself ? ' 

*. Never ! Since she had it not from you, I 
cannot conceive how or where she learned it. 
Not a soul lives that knows me as ' 

He paused ; he could not bring himself to 
say.the name he borc from birth. 

' My brother is unfortunate,' said Vásarhely, 
curtly. ' He has wedded a vile woman. Leave 
her to me.' 

He saluted Sabran with cold but careful 
cereraony, and went to his own apartments. 
Sabran passed to the corridor which led to his 
wife's rooms, and there resumed his miserable 
• restless walk to and fro before her door. He 
dared not enter. In her conscious hours she 
had not asked for him. He had e ver present 
before his eyes that movement of horror, of 
repulsion, with which she had drawn the hem 
of her gown from his grasp. 

Now and again, when her attendants came 
in and out, he saw through the opening of the 
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door the bed on which she lay and the outline 
of her form in the pale light of the lámp. He 
could not rest. He could not even sit down 
or break a mouthful of bread. If she died, his 
sin against her would háve slain her as surely 
as though his hand had taken her life. It was 
about six of the clock in the chilly dawn of the 
autumnal day. 
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CHAPTEE XXXV. 



f GON VASAEHELY passed the next 
three houra in mental conflict with 
hia own passions. It would háve 
been precioua to him — would háve 
beén a blessed and sacred dutý — to avenge the 
Tvoman he adored. But he Had a harder task. 
Jor her sake he had to befriend the traitor 
who had wronged her, and shelter him from the 
just opprobrium of the ■world. Crueller combat 
with temptation none ever waged than he 
fought now against his own triiest instincts, his 
own dearest afíections. She lay there, perchance 
dyÍDg, of this freachery which had struck her 
down in her happiest hours ; and it seemed to 
him as if, through the silence of the darkened 
and melancholy honse, he heard her voice 
Baying to him : ' For my sake, spare him — spare 
my children I ' 
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*I give you more than my life, my be- 
loved ! ' he murmured, as he sat alone, whilst 
the grey day widened over forest and mountain, 
and for her sake prepared to shield the man 
who had deceived her from disgrace and death* 
• ' The hound ! ' he thought. ' He should be 
branded as a perjiirer and thief throughout the 
world ! Yet for her — for her — one mušt pro- 
tect him.' 

An hour or two later he sent his name to 
the Coímtess Brancka, with a request to be 
received by her. She was but then awaking, 
and heard with astonishment and alarm of hiš 
arrival, so unlooked for and so dreadeď. It 
had never occurred to her as possible that he 
would come to Hohenszakas. 

'Wanda mušt háve sent for himlV «he 
thought. * Oh heavens ! why could she not die 
with the child!' 

It was impossible for her to av(Hd him ; shut 
up here she could neither deceive nor escape 
him. She could not go away without her depar- 
ture being known to the whole household. She 
was afraid of him, terribly afraid ; thé Väskrhely 
had a hand of iron when they were offended or 
injured. But she put a fair face on a bitter 
obligation, and, when she was dressed, went 
with a prettysmile into the salón to receive 
him. 
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- Väsärhely gave her no greeting as he en- 
tered. A great fear took possession of her as 
she saw the expression of his eyes. He was tbe 
only living being of whom she was in awe. He 
approached her without any observances of 
courtesy. He said, simply and sternly : 

* I hear that you háve used my name falsely 
to the husband of Wanda ; that you háve dared 
to give me as your authority for accusations 
against him. What is your excuse ? ' 

She was for the moment so bewildered and 
disturbed by his presence and his chargé that 
she lost all her ability and power of intermin- 
able falsehood. She was silent, and he saw her 
bosom heave and her hands tremble a little. 

* What is your excuse ? ' he said again. 
' Why did you come into this house to injure 
Wanda von Szalras ? How did you dare to use 
my name to do her that injury ? ' 

She tried to laugh a little, but she was 
nervous and thrown off her guard. 

' I wished to do her a service ! Since she 
has married an adventurer — an impostor — she 
ought to know it and be free.' 

'What is your authority for calling the 
Marquis de Sabran an adventurer? To him 
you employed my name as your authority. 
What truth was beneath that he ? ' 

She was silent. For the only time in her 
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life she knew not what to say. She had no 
facts iii her hands. Her groiind was too uncer- 
taia to sustain her in a steady attitude. 

' You know that he is Vassia Kazán ! ' she 
said, with another little laugh. 

The face of Vásärhely revealed nothing. 

' Who is Vassia Kazán ? ' he repeated. 

'He is — the man who robbed you of 
Wanda; 

'He could not rob me of what I never 
possessed. What grounds háve you for calling 
him by this name ? ' 

' I háve reason to belie ve it.' 

' Keason to beheve it ! You told him that 
you heard this story from myself/ 

' He never denied it/ 

' I am not concerned to discuss what he did 
or did not do. I come here to know on what 
grounds you employed my name ? ' 

' Egon, I will telí you the truth ! ' 

' Can you ? ' 

' Yes ; I can and I will. When I was at 
Taróc, three summers ago, I saw a fragment of 
a letter in Sabran's writing. I saw the name of 
Vassia Kazán. I put this and that together. I 
heard something from Eussia; I sent some 
people to Mexico. I had always had my sus- 
picions. I do not say I háve any positive legal 
proof, but I am morally convinced that he is 
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no Marqilis de Sabran, and that he was bom a 
serf near the city of Kazán. I háve charged 
him with it, and he has as good as confessed it. 
He was struck dumb with consciousness/ 

She wätched the face of Väsärhely, but it 
might háve been cast in bronze for anything 
that it told heŕ. 

* You saw a fragment of a letter, of which 
you knew nothing,' he said coldly ; ' you formed 
some vague suspicions; you descended to the 
use of spies, and, because you háve invented 
a theory of your own on your so-called dis- 
coyeries, you deem you háve a title to ruin the 
happiness of your cousin's horne- And you 
father your work úpon me ! Often háve I 
pitied my brother, but never so deeply as now.' 

'If my so-called discoveries were false,' she in- 
terrupted, with hardihood, ' why did he no t say 
so? He was convicted by his own admissions. 
If my chargé had been baseless, would he háve 
. said that he would telí his wife himself rather 
than let her learn it from me ? ' 

'I neither know nor čare what he said/ 
answered Vásárhely. 'I háve only your ver- 
siou for it. You mušt pardon me if I do not 
attach implicit credence to your word. What 
I do know is that you ventured to use my 
name to give force and credibility to your 
accusations. Had you really known for cer- 
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tainty šuch a history, you would, had yoii had 
any decency or feeliag, háve coasulted your hiis- 
band and myself on the best raeans o f shielding 
our cousin's honour. But you háve always 
envied and hated her. What is het husband 
to you — what is it to you whether he be a 
noble or a clown? You snatch at the first 
brand you thínk you see, in the hope to scorch 
her honour with it. But when you used my 
name falsely you did a dangerous thing for 
yourself. I shall waste no more words úpon 
you, but you will sign what I write now, or 
you will repent it.' 

She affected to laugh. 

* My dear Egon, quel ton de maitre I What 
authority háve you over me? Even if you 
invest yourself in your brother's, that counts for 
very Ľttle, I assure you.' 

' Perhaps so ; but if my brother be too 
careless of his honour and too credulous óf 
your deceptions, he is yet man enough to 
resent šuch infamy as you háve been guilty of 
now. You will sign this.' 

He passed to her a few lines which he had 
already written and brought with him. They 
ran thus : 

' I, Olga, Countess Brancka, do acknowledge 
that I most uutruthfuUy used the name of my 
husbanďs brother, the Prince Váskrhely, in an 
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endeavour to injure the gentleman known as 
tbe Marqiiis de Sabran ; and I hereby do ask 
the pardon of them both, and confess íha t in 
šuch pardon I receive great leniency and for- 
bearance/ ' 

* Sign it,' said Prince Egon. 

* Pshaw ! ' said Mdme. Brancka, and pushed 
it away with a loud laugh, deigning no further 
answer. 

' Will you sign it or not ? ' asked Väsär- 
hely. 

She replied by teariiig it in shreds. 

^ It is easily rewritten/ he said, immoved. 
He went to a writing-table that stood in the 
room, looked for paper and found it, and 
wrote out the samé formuhi. 

' Do not be foolish, Olga,' he said curtly, 
as he returned. ' You are a clever woman, and 
always consult your own interests. I dare say 
you háve done a thousand things as base as 
your altenipt to ruin my cousin's happiness, 
but I do not suppose you háve oflen done any- 
thing so umvise. You will sign this at once, or 
you will regret it very greatly.' 

' Why should I sign it ? ' she said inso- 
lently. ' The man is what I say ; he could 
not deny it. If I only guessed at the truth, I 
guessed aright. I wonder tliat you do not see 
yon7' interests lie in expósing him. When the 
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world knows he is an impostor Wanda will 
divorce him and put the children imder other 
names in religious liouses. Then you will be 
able to marry her. I told him she would 
marry you poiir balayer la honte' 

For the moment she was alarmed at the fires 
that leapt from Vásärhely's sombre eyes. It 
cost him múch — as múch as it had cost Sabran 
— not to strike her where she stood. He paused 
a second to control himself, then answered her 
coldiy and calmly — 

' My cousin will never seek a divorce, nor 
shall I wed with a divorced woman. Your 
hate misleads you; there is no blinder thing 
than hate. You will sign this paper, or I shall 
telegraph for my brother.' 

' For Štefan ! ' 

All her boundless indifference to her hus- 
band, and her contempt for him, were spoken 
in the accent she gave his name. 

'For Štefan. You are pleased to despise 
him because you can lead him into mad foUies, 
and can make him believe you are an innocent 
woman. But Štefan is not altogether the 
ignoble dupe you think him. He is a dupe, 
wiser men than he háve been so ; but he 
would not bear your infidelity to him if he 
really knew it, nor would he bear other things 
if he knew of them. Two years ago you took 
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two hundred thousand florins' worth of dia- 
monds, ia my name, from my jeweller Landsee 
in the Graben. How should a tradesman suspect 
that a Countess Brancka was dishonest ? At the 
end of the year he brought his bili for that and 
other things to me, whilst I was in Vienna. 
He had never, of course, doubted that you went 
on my authority. Equally, of course, I did not 
betray you, but paid the amount. When you 
do šuch things you should not give written 
orders. They remain against you. Now, if 
Štefan knew this, or if he knew that you had 
taken money from the richest of your loveis, 
the young Duc de Blois, as I knew it so 
long a s seven years ago, you would no longer 
find him the malleable easily-cozened fool 
you deem him. You would learn that he 
has Väsärhely blood in him. I háve only 
named two out of the many questionablé 
facts I know against you. They háve been 
safe with me. I would never urge Štefan to a 
public scandal. But, unless you sign this, and 
apologise for using my name to the husband of 
my cousin, as you used it to Landsee of the 
Graben, I shall telí my brother. He will not 
divorce you. That is not our way ; we do 
not go to lawyers to redress our wrongs. Birt 
he will compel you to retire for your life into 
a religious house — as you would compel the 
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harmless cliildrea of Wanda; or he would 
imprison you himself in one of our lonely 
places in the mountains, where you would cry 
in vain for y our lovers, and y our friends, and 
your menus plaisirs^ and none would hear you. 
Do not mistake me. You háve often called us 
barbaric ; you will find we can be so. As I say, 
we do not carry our wrongs to lawyers, We 
can avenge ourselves/ 

She had lost all colour as he spoke. A 
nervous spasm of laughter contracted her 
mouth, and remained on it Uke the ghastly rictus 
of death. She knew him well enough to know 
that he meant every syllable he said. The 
Vásarhely had had stern tragedies in their 
annals, and to women impure and unfaithful 
had been merciless as Othello. 

She felt that she was vanquished ; that she 
would háve to obey him or siiffer worse things. 
But though ?he was aware of her own impo- 
tence, she could not resist a retort that should 
sting him. 

' You are very chivalrous ! I always knew 
you had an insane adoration of your cousin, but 
I never should háve thought you would háve 
put on sabre and spurs in her husbanďs de- 
fence. Will he reward you by efiacing him- 
self? Will he end as he has begun, like the 
hero of a melodráma at the Gymnase, and shoot 
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himself at Wanda's feet ? You would marry a 
widow, though you would not marry a divorced 
woman ! ' 

' Some tirae ago, when we spoke of bim/ he 
replied, still with stem self-control, ' I told you 
that were his honour called in question I would 
defend it as I would my brother's — not for his 
sake, for hers. I would, for her sake, defend it 
so were he the guiltiest soul on earth. He be- 
longs to her. He is sacred to me. You mistake 
if you deem her šuch a woman as yourself. She 
has loved him. She will love no other whilst she 
lives. She has given herself to him. She will 
give herself to no other, though she outlive him 
from this hour. You make your calculations un- 
wisely,for when you makethem you suppose that 
every man and every woman háve your own 
dishonesty, your own passions, your own base- 
ness. You are short of sight, because you only 
see in the circle of your own conceptions.' 

She understood that he knew the secŕet of 
the man he protected, but that he would never 
admit that he did so ; would never reveal it or 
let any other reveal it. She understood that 
he had himself forborne from its exposure, and 
would never, whilst he lived, allow any other 
to hold i t up to the derision of the world. 
She understood that, if need were, Väsärhely 
would defend, as he said, the honoiu- of his 
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cousin's husband at the point of tlie sword 
against all foes or mockers. 

' For her sake ! ' she cried, ' always for 
her sake ! What can you both see so mar- 
vellous in her ? She has been a greater fool 
than any woman that has ever lived, though 
she can read Greek and write in Latin! 
What has she done with all her wisdom and her 
holiness ? You know as well as though it were 
written there úpon the wall that he is what I 
say. Why do you put yoiu* lance in rest for 
him ? Why are you ready to shed blood on 
his behalf ? He is an impostor who has taken 
in first the world and then the mistress of 
Hohenszalras. If you were the hero you háve 
always seemed to me you would tear his heart 
out of his breast, shoot him like a wolf in the^e 
very woods ! If her honour is yours, avenge 
her dishonour ! ' 

She spoke with force and fire, and longing 
to behold the spirit of evil roused in her hearer's 
soul and stung to action. 

But she might as well háve tried to move 
the mountains from their base as rouse either 
pain or rage in her brother-in-law. Väsärhely 
kept his attitude of stern, cold, contemptuous 
disgust. Not a muscle of his face changed. 
He said merely : 

' You háve been told what I sliall do if you 
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do not sign this paper. The choice is yoiirs. If 
you desire to hear any more episodes of your 
pást I can telí you many.' 

Then she changed lier attitude and her elo- 
quence. She dissolved in tears ; slie wept ; 
she implored ; she tried to kneel to him. But 
he was inflexible. 

* You are a good actress/ he said simply. 
* But you forget ; it is Štefan whom you can 
deceive, not me/ 

When she had vainly used aU her resources 
of altemate entreaty and invective, of cajolery 
and insolence, she sank into her chair, exhausted, 
hysterical, nerveless. 

* I am ill ; call my woraan,' she said 
faintly, 

He replied : 

* You are no more ill than I am/ 

' You are brutal, Egon/ she said, raising 
herself, with flashing eyes and hissing tongue. 

* What háve you been to her ? ' said Väsär- 
hely. 

He waited with cold, inflexible patience. 
When another half-hour had gone by she 
signed the paper, and flung it with fúry to 
him. 

* You know very well it is true ! ' she cried, 
as she leaned across the table like a slender 
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snake that darted. ' Would slie lie dying of it 
if it were only a lie ? ' 

' That I know not/ said Väsarhely, coldly. 
* What I know is that y our . carriage will be 
ready in. an hour, and that you will go hence. 
If ever you be tempted to speak of what has 
occurred here, you will remember that my 
silence to Štefan and your own people is only 
conditional on yours on another matter.' 

Then he left her. 

She was cowed, intimidated, vanquished. 
When the hour was over she w^ent through the 
two lines of bowing servants, and left Hohen- 
szalras ere the noon was pást. 

' It is the first time in my life I ever failed/ 
she thought, as the pinnacles and towers of the 
burg were lost to her sight. * What do these 
men see in that woman ? ' 
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gASÄKHELY, when he left lier, went 
straight to Sabran, who, seated on 
an oaken bench in the corridor of 
his wife'a apartiueiits, knew nothow 
the hours passed, and seemed aged ten years in 
a day. Viisirhely raotioned him to pass into 
one of the empty chambers. There he gave 
him the linea ivhich Olga Brancka had signed. 

'You are safe from her,' he said. 'She 
cannot tell your story to the world. She will 
not dare even to whisper it as a conjecture.' 

Sabran did not speak. This great debt 
owed to his greatest foe hurt him even whibt it 
delivered him. 

' For the first tinie I háve concealed the 
truth,' pnrsued Väsárhely. ' I affected to dis- 
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beĽeve her story. There was no other way to 
save it from publicity. That alone would not 
háve siifläced, but I had means to coerce her.' 

* You háve been very generous/ 

Vásärhely shrauk from his praise as though 
from some insolence. He did not look at 
Sabran ; he spoke briefly between his closed 
teeth. AU his soul was fuU of longing to strike 
this man ; to meet him in open combat and to 
kill him ; forcing him and his foul secret to- 
gether down underneath the sóle súre cover of 
the grave. But the sense that so near, within 
a few feet of them, she lay iň peril of her life, 
made even vengeance seem for the moment 
profane and blasphemous. 

' There will bc always time/ he thought. 

That hushed and darkened chamber hard by 
awed his hatred into silence. What would she 
wish ? What would she command ? Could he 
but know that, how clear would be his path ! 

He hesitated a moment, then turned away. 

' I shall wait here until the danger is pást, 
or she is called to God,' he said hoarsely. 

Then he walked away down the corridor 
slowly, Uke a man wounded with a wound that 
bleeds within. 

Sabran stood awhile where he had left him, 
his eyes bent on the ground, his heart sick with 
shame. 
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' He was worthy of her ! ' he thought with 
the most bitter pang of his life. 

Three more days and nights passed ; they 
were to him like a hideous night-mare; at 
times he thought with horror that he would 
lóse his reason. The dreadful stilhíess, the 
dreadful silence, th^ knowledge that death was 
so near that bed which he dared not approach, 
the imposábility of learning what memories of 
him, what hatred of him, might not be haunting 
the stupor in which she lay, together made 
up a tortiire to which her bitterest reproach, 
her deadliest punishment would háve seemed 
merciful. 

All through that exhaustion, in which they 
beheved her mind was without conscious- 
ness, the memory of all that he had told her 
was alive in it, in that poignant remembrance 
which the confusion of a dulled brain only 
makes but the more terrible, tuming and 
changing what it suffers from into a thousand 
shapes. In her worst agony this conscious- 
ness never left her ; she kept silence because 
in her uttermost weakness she was strong 
enough not to give her woe to the ears of the 
others, but in her heart there seemed a great 
knife plunged, a knife rusted with blood that 
was dishonoured. 

When she knew that the child she bore was 
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dead, she felt no sorrow, she thought only — 
^ Begot ten of a serf, of a coward ! ' 

The intclerable outrage, the intolerable de- 
ception, were like flames of fire that seemed to 
eat up her life ; her love for him, for the hoiir 
at least, had been stunned and ceased to speak. 
To the woman who came of the races of Szalras 
and Väsärhely, the dishonour covered every 
other memory. 

'AU his life only one loug lie ! ' she 
thouscht. 

Her race had been stainless through a thou- 
sand years of chivalry and heroism, and she— its 
sóle descendant — had sullied it with the blood 
of a base-born impostor ! 

Whilst she lay sunk in what they deemed a 
perfect apathy, the disgrace done to her, to her 
name, to her ancestry, was ever present to her 
mind : a spectre which no one saw save herself. 
Every other emotion was for the tíme quenched 
in that. She felt asthough the whole world had 
struck her on the cheek and she was powerless 
to resent or to revenge the blow. In hours of 
delirium she thought she saw all the men and 
women of her race who had reigned there 
before her standing about her bed, and saying : 
' You held our honour, and what did you do 
with it ? You let it sink to the earth in the 
arms of a nameless coward.' 
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One jaight she said suddenly : ' My cousin — 
is he liere ? ' 

When they told her that he had remained 
at Hohenszalras she seemed reassured. At 
sunrise she asked the samé question. When 
they answered with the samé aíRrmative, she 
said : ' Bid him come to me.' 

They fetched him instantly. As he passed 
Sabran in the corridor he paused. 

* Your wife has sent for me,' he said ; ' háve 
I yom: permission to see her ? ' 

Sabran bent his head, but his heart beat 
thickly with the only jealousy he had ever felt. 
She asked for Egon Vksärhely in her stupor of 
misery, and he, her husband, had lost the right 
to enter her chamber, dared not approach her 
presence ! 

' Wanda, I am here ! ' said Väsärhely, softly , 
as he bent over her. She looked at him with 
eyes full of unspeakable agony. 

' Is it true ? ' she murmured. 

* Yes ! ' he said bitterly between his teeth . 
' And you knew it ? ' 

' Too late ! But Wanda — my beloved 
Wanda — trust to ijie. The world shall never 
hear it.' 

Her eyes had closed, a shiver ran through 
all her frame. * Olga ? ' she muttered. 
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' She is in my power. I will deal with her/ 
he answered. ' She will be silent as the grave/ 

She gave a long shuddering sigh, and her 
head sank back úpon her pillows. 

Väsärhely fell on his knees beside her bed, 
and biiried his face on her hands. 

' My viola ted saint ! ' he murniured. * Fear 
not ; I will avenge you/ 

Low ihough the words were, they reached 
and moved her in Jier dim blind weakness. 
She stretched out her hand, and touched his 
bowed head. 

' No, no — not that He is my children's 
father. He mušt be sacred; give me your 
word, Egon, there shall be no bloodshed be- 
tween him and you.' 

' I am your next friend/ he said, with 
intense appeal in his voice. * You are insulted 
and dishonoured — your race is affronted and 
stained — 'who should avenge that if not I, your 
kinsman ? There is no malé of your house. It 
falls to me/ 

AU the manhood and knighthood in him 
were athirst for the life of the impostor who had 
dishonoured what he adored. 

* Promise me/ she said again. 

' Your brothers are dead,' he muttered. 'I 
may well stand in their plače. Their swords 
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would have foímd him out ere he were an 
hoiir older/ 

She raised herself with a supreme effort, 
and through the pallor and misery of her face 
there came a momentary flash of anger, a 
momentary flash of the old spirit of cornraand. 

'My brothers are dead, and I forbid any 
other to meddle with my life. If anyone slew 
him it would be I — I — in my own right.' . 

Her voice had been for the instant stern 
and sustained, but physical faintness overcame 
her ; her hps grew grey, and the darkness of 
great weakness came before her sight. 

'I forbid you ! I forbid you ! ' she said, as 
her breath failed her. 

Väsärhely remained kneehng beside her 
bed. His shoulders trembled with restrained 
emotion. Even now she shut him out of her 
life. She denied him the right to be her 
champion and avenger. 

She moved her hand towards him as a blind 
woman would have done. 

' Give me your word.' 

' You are my law/ he answered. ' I will 
do nothing that you forbid.' 

She inclined her head with a feeble gesture 
of recognition of the words. He rose slowly, 
kissed the white fingers that lay near him, and, 
without speaking, left her presence. 
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' Bloodshed, bloodslied ! ' slie thought, in 
the vague feverish confusion of half-conscious 
thought. 'Though rivers of blood roUed be- 
tweeu him and me what could they wash away 
of the shame that is with me for ever ? What 
could death do? Death could blot out 
nothing.' 

A sense of awful impotence lay úpon her 
like a weight of iron. Do what she would she 
could never change the pást ! Her sons mušt 
grow to youth and manhood tainted and 
dishonoured in her sight. There were times 
when all the martial and arrogant spirit in 
her was like fláme in her veins^ and she 
thought : * Could I but rise and kill him — I, 
myseífľ 

It seemed to her that it would be but 
justice. 

When Väsärhely, coming out from her cham- 
ber, passed the impostor who had done her this 
dishonour, it cost him the greatest self-sacrifice 
of his life not to order him out yonder in the 
chilly twihght of the leafless woods, to stand 
before him in that ordeal of combat which, in 
the code of honour of the Magyar Prince, was 
the sóle tribunál to which a man of honour 
could appeal. But she had forbade him to 
avenge her. He felt that he had no share in 
her life sufficient to give him title to disobey 
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her. His own love for her told him that this 
offender was still dear enough to her for his 
life to be sacred in her sight. 

* If I had Dot loved her,' he thoiight, ' I 
could háve avenged her without siispicion ; but 
what would it seem to her and to the world ? — 
only that I slew him out of jealous rancour ! 
In her soul she loves him still. Her hate will 
fade, her love will survive, traitor and hound 
thoiigh he be.' 

He motioned Sabran towards one of the 
empty chambers in the gallery. When he had 
closed the door of it he spoke with a low, 
hoarse voice : 

' Sir, I háve the right as her kinsmau, I 
háve the right her brothers would háve had, to 
publicly insult yoii, to publicly chastise you. 
But íihe has coramanded me to abstain ; she 
will háve no feud between us. I obey her; 
so mušt you. I háve but one thing to say 
to you. Once you spoke of suicide. I for- 
bid you to follow up your crimes by causing 
the iinending misery that death by your own 
hand would bring to her. You háve been 
coward enough. Háve courage at least not to 
leave a woman alone under the disgracc you 
háve brought úpon her.' 

' Alone ! ' eclioed Sabran. ' She will never 
admit me to her presence again. She will 
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(lemand her divorce as soon as ever she has 
strength to remember and to speak/ 

' Do you know her so ill after nine years 
of marriage ? Whatever she do it will be for 
you to accept it, and not evade your chastise- 
ment by the poltroon's refuge of oblivion in the 
grave. You háve said you think yourself my 
debtor ; all the quittance I desire is this. You 
will obey me when I forbid you to entail on 
your wife the lifelong remorse that your 
suicide- -however you disguised it — would 
bring úpon her. In obeying her, by holding 
back my hand from avenging her, I make the 
greatest sacrifice that she could háve demanded. 
Make yours likewise. It would be easy for 
you to escape chastisement in death. You 
mušt forego that ease, and live. I leave you to 
your conscience and to her.' 

He opened the door and passed down the 
corridor, his steps echoing on the oaken floor. 

In half an hour he had left the house, and 
gone on his lonely way to Taróc. 

Sabran stood mute. 

He had lost the power to resent ; he knew 
that if this man chose to strike him aeross the 
eyes with his whip he would be within his 
right. The insults cut him to the bone as 
though the lash were on him ; but he held his 
peace and bore them, not in submission, but in 
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silence. His profound humiliatiou, his abso- 
lute despair, had broken the nerve in him. 
He felt that he had no title to look a gentle- 
man in the face, no power to defend himself, 
whatever outrages were heaped on him. 
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ä N time the convulsíons ceased, thé 
stupor lightened ; they began to 
hope. 

The danger had been great, but 
it was well-nigh pást ; the vigour and perfection 
of her strength had enabled her to keep her hold 
on life. After thosa few words to her kinsman 
she spoke seldom, she appeared suak in sUent 
thought; when the door opened she shrank with 
a sort of apprehension. Greswold watching 
her said to himself : ' She is afraid lest her 
husband should enter.' 

She never spoke of bim or of the cbildren. 
Sabran did not dare to ask to see her. 
When Greswold would fain háve urged hira, hé 
refused ■with vehemence. 

' I dare not — it would be to insult her more. 
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Only if she summon me — but that slie will 
never do/ 

' He has been faithless to her,' thought the 
old man. 

AU those weeks of her slow and painful 
restoration to life she was mute, her lips only 
moving in reply to the questions of her 
physicians. It seemed to her strange that 
whén her spirituál and mental life had been 
poisoned to their source, her bodily life should 
be able mechanieally to gather force, and 
resume its functions. Had matter so far more 
resistance than the soul ? 

Her women were frightened a t the look úpon 
her face ; it had the rigidity, the changelessness 
of raarble, and all the blond seemed gone out of 
it for ever. 

In after days her heart would speak ; re- 
membered happiness, lost beliefs, ruined love, 
would in their turn háve plače in her misery ; 
but now all she was sensible of was the 
unbearable insult, the inefíaceable outrage. 
She was like a queen who beholds the virgin 
soil of her kingdom invaded and wasted by a 
traitor. 

Any other thing she would háve pardoned 
— infidelity, indiflference, cruelty, any sins of 
manhooďs caprice or passion — but who should 
pardon this? The sin was not alone against 
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herself ; it was against every law of decency and 
truth that ever she had been taught to hold 
sacred ; it was against all those great dead, who 
lay with the cross on their breasts and their 
swords by thek side, from whom she had re- 
ceived and treasured the traditions of honour, 
the purity of a race. 

It was those dead knights whom he had 
smote úpon the mouth and mocked, crying to 
them : ' Lo ! your plače is mine ; my sons will 
reign in your stead. I háve tainted your race for 
ever ; for ever my blood flows with yours.' 

The greatness of a great race is a thing far 
hígher than mere pride. Its instincts are noble 
and supreme, its obhgations are no less than itš 
privileges ; it is a great light which streams back- 
ward through the darkness of the ages, and if 
by that light you guide not your footsteps, then 
are you thrice accursed, holding as you do that 
lámp of honour in your hands. 

So had she always thought ; and now he 
had dashed the lámp in the dust. 

Her convalescence came in due course ; but 
the siience, almost absolute silence, which she pre- 
served on the fuU recovery of her consciousness 
alarmed her physicians, who had no clue to the 
cause. Greswold alone, who divined that there 
was some wrong or disaster which severed her 
from her husband, guessed that this immutable 
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speechlessness wios but the cover and guard of 
some great sorrow. No tears ever dimmed her 
eyes or relieved her bursting heart ; she lay still, 
absorbed in mute and terrible retrospection. As 
her great weakness left her, there came iipon 
her features the colder darker look of her race, 
the look which he who had betrayed her had 
always feared. She never spoke of him, nor of 
the children. Her women would háve ventured 
to bring the children to her, unbidden, but 
Greswold forbade them ; he kuew that for the 
devoted tenderness she bore them to be thus 
utterly still and changed, some shock mušt 
háve befallen her so great that the instincts of 
matemity were momentarily quenched in her, 
as water springs are dried up by earthquake. 

* She never speaks of me, nor of them ? ' 
asked Sabran with agony every day of Greswold, 
and the old man answered him : 

'She never speaks at all. She replies to 
our questions as to her health, she asks briefly 
for what she needs ; no more.' 

' The children are innocent ! ' he said wearily, 
and his heart had never gone forth to them so 
múch as it did now, when they were shut out 
like himself from the arms of their mother. 

Yet he imderstood how she shrank from 
them — ^might well almost abhor them — seeing 
in them, as Väsarhely saw, the living proofs of 
her surrender to a coward and a traitor. 
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'What can he háve done?' mused Gres- 
wold. * Infidelity, perhaps, she would not 
forgive ; but it would not make her thus blind 
and deaf to the children.' 

He passed his days in utter wretchedness ; 
he wandered in the wintry woods for hoiirs, or 
sat in weary waiting outside her door. He 
cared nothing what his household thoiight or 
guessed. He had forgotten every living creature 
save herself; When he saw his young sons in 
the dištance he avoided them ; he dreaded their 
guileless qiiestions, the stab of their unconscious 
words. Again and again he was tempted to 
blow out his brains, or fling himself from the 
ice walls that towered above him ; but the 
sense that it would seem to her the last 
cowardice — the last shame — restrained him. 

Sometimes it seenied to him that the tie 
between them was so strong, the memories of 
their pást passion so sweet, that even his crime 
could not part them. Then he remembered of 
what race she came, of what honour she was 
the representative and guardian, and his heart 
sank within him, and he knew that his offence 
was one beyond all pardon. 

The whole household dimly felt that some 
great grief had fallen on their master. His 
attitude, his absence from his wife's room, the 
arrival of Prince Väsárhely, the abrupt depar- 
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ture of the Counteas Brancka, all told thera 
that some calamity had come, though they 
"were loyally silent one to the other, their ser- 
vice having been always one of devotion and 
veneration for their mistress, since they were 
all Taiiern-born people, bred up by their fathers 
in loyalty to Hohenszalras. 

' The first who speaks of aught he suspects 
goes for ever/ old Hubert had said to 
his numerous dienerschaft in the hearing 
of them all, when one of the pages — ^he 
who had borne the note to his master in 
Olga Brancka's rooms — ventured to hint that 
he thought some evil was abroad, and would 
part their lord and lady. But all the faithfiil 
silence of their attendants could not whoUy 
conceal from the elder children that something 
wrong, some greater sorrow even than their 
mother s illness, was hanging over the old house. 
They were duli and vaguely alarmed. They 
had not even the kindly presence of the Prin- 
cess, who, if she sometimes wearied them with 
admonitions, treated them with tendemess, and 
atoned for her horailies by unending gifts. 
They were very unhappy, though they said 
little, and wandered like little ghosts among 
the wintry woods and in their spacious play- 
rooms. They were tended, amused, provided 
for in all the samé ways as usual, There 
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were all their pastimes and playthings ; all tlieir 
comforts and habits were unaltered ; biit from 
the background of their sports and studies the 
stately figúre of their mother was missing, with 
her serene smile and her happy power of 
checkíng all dišpute or turbulence with a mere 
word or a mere glance. 

The winter had come at a stroke, as it does 
without waming oftentimes in the old Arch- 
duchy ; the snow falling fast and thick, the 
waters freezing in a night, the hills and valleys 
growing white and silent between a sunset and 
a sunset. 

Their sledges carried them like lightning over 
the frozen roads, and their little skates bore 
them swift as circling swallows over the ice. 
It was the season Bela loved so well; but 
he had no joy in anything. There was no 
twilight hour in the white-room at their 
molheťs feet, whilst she told them legends and 
stories ; there was no moment in the mornings 
when she came into their study and found their 
little puzzled brains w^eary over a Latin declen- 
sion or a crabbed pagc of history, and made all 
clear to them by a few lucid graphic sentences ; 
there was no possible hope that, when the day 
was broad and bright over the wintry land, she 
would call to them to bring the dogs and go 
with her and her black horses through the 
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glittering forests, where every bough was heavy 
with tlie diamonds of the frost. To the Ľttle 
boys ít seeraed as if the whole world had grown 
suddenly silent, and they were left all alone 
in it. 

Their troops of attendants were no more 
consolation to them than his crowd of courtiers 
is to a bereaved sovereign. 

Then, again, when Egon Väskrhely had by 
chance met them he had looked at them 
strangely, and had always turned away without 
a greeting. * And when I was quite Kttle he 
was so kind/ thought Bela, whose pride seemed 
falling from him Uke a useless ragged garment. 

' Iťs all since Mdme. Olga came/ he said 
once to his brother. ' She is a bad, bad woman. 
She was rude to our mother.' 

' I thought ladies were always good ? ' said 
Gela. 

'They are múch wickeder than men,' said 
Bela, with premature wisdom. ' At least, when 
they are wicked. I heard a gentleman say so 
in Paris/ 

' What could she do when she was here, do 
you think ? ' asked Gela, with a tremor. 

'I do not know,' said Bela, gravely and 
sadly. 'But 1 am súre that she hated our 
mother.' 

He was súre that all the evil had come from 
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her ; he had heard of evil spirits, the people 
beliôved in tliem, and had charms against them. 
She was one of them. Had she not tempted him 
to disobedience aiid revolt, with her pictures of 
the grand gaiety, the magnificent gatherings, 
the heart-rousing ' Halali ! ' of the Chantilly 
hunt? 

Bela did not forget. 

He would háve cut off his little right hand, 
now, never to háve vexed his mother. 

He was yet more sorrowful still for his 
father. Though they were not allowed to 
approach their mother's apartments, he had dis- 
obeyed the injunction more than once, and 
had seen Sabran walking to and fro that long 
gallery, or seated Virith bent head and folded 
arms on one of the oaken benches. With 
all his boldness Bela had not dared to approach 
that melancholy figúre ; but it had haunted 
his dreams, and troubled him sorely as he 
rode and drove, and played and did his lessons. 
The snow had come on the second week of his 
mother's illness, and when he visited his riding- 
pony in its loose box on these frosted days on 
which he could not use it, he buried his face in 
its abundant mane, and wept bitterly, though 
he boasted that he never cried. 

Eight weeks passed by after the departure 
of Olga Brancka before his mother could leave 
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her bed ; and all that while, save for a brief 
question now and again as to their health, put 
to her physician, she had never mentioned the 
children once. ' Slie does not want us any 
more/ said Bela, with the great tears dimming 
his bold eyes. 

In the ninth week she was lifted on to 
a great chair, placed beside one of the win- 
dows, and she turned her weary gáze on to the 
snow wQrld without. What use was life? 
Why had it returned to her ? All emotion of 
maternity, all memory of love, were for the 
time killed in her. She was only conscious of 
an intolerable indignity, for which neither God 
nor raan could give her consolation. 

She would háve gone barefoot all the world 
over sooner than bé again in his presence, had not 
the imperious courage which was the strongest 
instinct of her náture refused to confess itself 
unable to meet the man who had wronged her. 
In the long dark night which these pást two 
months had seemed to her, she had brought 
herself to face the inevitable end. She had 
nerved her?elf to be her own judge and his. 
Weaker woraen would háve made the world 
their judge ; she did not. She did not even 
seek the counsel of that Church of which she 
was a reverent daughter. Her priest had no 
access to her. 
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' Gocl must see my torture, but no other 
ahall/ she said in her heart, nor should the 
world ever háve ber fate to make an hour's 
jestmg wonder of, as is its way with all ca- 
lamity. It would be her lifelong companion ; 
a rusted iron for ever piercing deeper and 
deeper into her flesh ; but she would dwell 
alone with it — unpitied. The men of her race 
had always been their own lawgivers, their 
own avengers ; she would be liers. 

Once she bade them bring her pens and 
ink, and she began to use them. Then she 
laid them down, and tore in two an unfinished 
letter. 'Only cowards write to save them- 
selves from pain/ she thought, and on the 
tenth day after she had risen from her bed she 
said to Greswold : 

' Telí the women to leave me alone, and ask 
— ^my husband — to come here/ 

She said the last words as if they choked 
her in their utterance. Her husband he was ; 
nothing could change the pást. 

The old man hesitated, and ventured to 
suggest thát any exertion was dangerous ; would 
it be wise, he asked, to speak of what might 
agitate her ? And thereon he paused and stam- 
mered, knowing that it was not his plače to 
hava observed that there was any estrangement 
between them. • 
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She looked at him with suspicion. 

' Háve I spoken in my sleep or in my un« 
consciousness ? ' she thought. 

Aloud she said only : 

' Be so good as to go to him at once.' 

He bowed and went, and to himself 
mused : 

' Since she loves him, her heart will melt 
when she meets his eyes. His sin after all 
cannot be beyond those which women háve 
forgiven a million times over since first creation 
began.' 

Yet in himself he was not súre of that. 
The Szabas had had many great and many 
generous qualities, but forgiveness of offence 
had never been among them. 

She remained still, her hands folded on her 
knees, her face set as though it were cast in 
bronze. The great bedchamber,with its hangings 
of pale blue plush and its silver-mounted fur- 
niture, was dim and shadowy in the greyness 
of a midwinter afternoon. Doors opened, here 
to the bath and dressing chambers, there to 
the oratory, yonder to the apartments of 
Sabran. She looked across to the last, and a 
shudder passed over her; a sense of sickness 
and revulsion came on her. 

She sat still and waited ; she was too weak 
to go further than this room. She was wrapped 
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in a long loose gown of white satiu, lined and 
trimmed with sable. There were black bearskins 
beneath her feet ; tlie atmosphere was warmed 
by hot air, and fragrant with some bowls fuU 
of forced roses, which her women had placed 
there at noon. The grey Hght of the fading 
afternoon touched the silver scroU-work of the 
bed, and the silver frame of one large mirror, 
and fell on her folded hands and on the glister 
of their rings. Her head leaned backward 
against the high carved ebony of her chair. 
Her face was stem and bitterly cold, as that of 
Maria Theresa when she signed the loss of 
Silesia. 

He approached from his own apartments, 
and came timidly and with a slow step for- 
ward. He did not dare to salute her, or go 
near to her; he stood like a banished man, 
disgraced, a few yards from her seat. 

Two months had gone by since he had seen 
her. When he entered he read on her fea- 
tures that he mušt leave all hope behind. 

Her whole frame shrank within her as she 
saw him there, but she gave no sign of what 
she felt. Without looking at him she spoke, in 
a voice quite firm though it was faint from 
feebleness. 

' I háve but little to say to you, but that 
little is bes t said, not writteh.' 
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He did not reply ; his eyes were watch- 
ing her with a terrible appeal, a very agony 
of longing. They had not rested on her for 
two months. She had been near the gates 
of the grave, within the shadow of death. 
Hé would háve given his life for a worcl of 
pitý, a touch, a regard — and he dared not 
approach her ! 

She did not look at him. After that íirst 
glance, in which there had been so múch of 
horror, of revulsion, she did not once look 
towards him. Her face had the immutabihty of 
a mask of stone ; so many wretched days and 
haunted nights had she spent nerving herself 
for this inevitable moment that no emotion was 
visible in her ; into her agony she had poured 
her pride, and it sustained her, as the plaster 
poured into the dry bones at Pompeii makes 
the skeleton stand erect, the ashes speak. 

' After that which you háve told me/ she 
said, after a raomenťs silence in which he 
fancied she mušt hear the throbbing of his 
heart, * you mušt know that my life cannot be 
lived out beside yours. The law gives you 
many rights, no doubt, but I believe you will 
not be so base as to enforce them.' 

' I háve no rights ! ' he muttered. ' I am a 
criminal before the law. The law will free 
you from me, if you choose.' 
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' I do not choose/ she said coldly ; * you 
understand me ill. I do not carry my wrongs 
or my woes to others. What you háve told 
me is knowu only to Prince Väsarhely and to 
the Countess Brancka. He will be silent ; he 
has the power to make her so. The world 
need know nothing. Can you think that I 
shall be its informant ? ' 

' If you divorce me ' he murmured. 

A quiver of bitter anger passed over her 
features, but she retained her self-control. 

' Divorce ? What could divorce do for me ? 
Could it destroy the pást ? Neither Church nor 
Law can undo what you háve done. Divorce 
would make me feel that in the pást I had 
been your mistress, not your wife, that is 

aii; 

She breathed heavily, and again pressed 
her hand on her breast. 

' Divorce ! ' she repeated. ' Neither priest 
nor judge can efface a pást as you clean a siate 
with a sponge ! No power, human or divine, 
can free me^ purify me^ wash your dishonoured 
blood from your children's veins.' 

She almost lost her self-control; her lips 
trembled, her eyes were fuU of fláme, her brow 
was black with passion. With a violent effort 
she restrained herself; invective or reproach 
seemed to her low and coarse and vile. 
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He was silent ; his greatest fear, the torture 
of which had harassed him sleeping and 
waking ever since he had placed his secret in 
her hands, was banished at her words. She 
woiíld seek no divorce — the children would not 
be disgraced — the world of men woiíld not 
learn his shame ; and yet as he heard a deeper 
despair than any he had ever known came over 
him. She was but as those sovereigns of old 
who scorned the poor tribunals of nian s justice 
because they held in their own might the 
power of so múch heavier chastisement. 

' I shall not seek for a legal separation,' she 
resumed ; .' that is to say, I shall not, unless you 
force rae to do so to protect myself from you. 
If you fail to abide by the conditions 1 shall 
prescribe, then you will compel me to resort to 
any means that may shelter me from your 
demands. But I do not think you will endea- 
vour to force on me conjugal rights which you 
obtained over me by a fraud.' 

All that she desired was to end quickly the 
torture of this interview, from which her 
courage had not permitted her to shrink. She 
had to defend herself because she would not be 
defended by others, and she only sought to 
strike swiftly and unerringly so as to spare her- 
self and him all needless or lingering throes. 
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Her speech was brief, for it seemed to her that 
no hiiman language held expression deep and 
vast enough to measure the wrong done to her, 
could she seek to give it utterance. 

She would not háve made a soiind had anv 
murderer stabbed her body; she would nf)l 
now show the death-wound of her soul and 
honoiir to this man who had stabbed both to 
the quick. Other women would háve madc 
their moan aloud, and cursed him. The 
daughter of the Szalras choked down her 
heart in silence, and spoke as a judge speaks to 
one condemned by man and God. 

' I wish no words between us/ she said, 
with renewed calmness. ' You know your sin ; 
all your life has been a lie. I will keep me 
and niine back from vengeance ; but do not 
mistake — God may pardon you, I never ! What 
1 desired to say to you is that henceforth you 
shall wholly abandon the name you stole ; you 
shall assign the land of Eomaris to the people ; 
you shall be known only as you háve been known 
here of late, as the Count von Idrac. The title 
was mine to give, I gave it you ; no wrong is 
done save to my fathers, who were brave men.' 

He remained silent; all excuse he might 
háve offered seemed as if from him to her it 
would be but added outrage. He was her 
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betrayer, and she had the power to avenge 
betrayal; naught that she could say or do 
could seem iinjust or uudeserved beside the 
enormity of her irreparable wrongs. 

' The children ? ' he muttered faintly, in un 
unuttered suppUcation. 

' They are mine/ she said, always with the 
samé unchanging calm that was cold as the 
frozen earth without. ' You will not, I belie ve, 
seek to enforce yoiir title to dišpute them with 
me? ' 

He gave a gesture of denial. 

He, the wrong-doer, could not realise the 
gulf which his betrayal had opened betwixt 
himself and her. On him all the ties of their 
pást passion were sweet, precious, unchanged 
in their dominion. He could not realise that 
to her all these memories were abhorred, 
poisoned, staraped with ineffable shame ; he 
could not believe that she who had loved the 
dust that his feet had brushed could now 
regard him as one leprous and accursed. He 
was slow to understand that his sin had driven 
him out of her life for evermore. 

Commonly it is the woman on whom the 
remembrance of love has an enthralling power 
when love itself is traitor ; commonly it is the 
man on whom the pást has little influence, and 
to whom its nppeal is vainly made ; but here 
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the position was reversed. He would háve 
pleaded by it : she refused to acknowledge it, and 
remained as adumant before it. His nerve was 
too broken, his conscience was too heavily 
weighted for him to atteinpt to rebel against 
her decisions or sway her judgment. If she 
had bidden him go out and slay himself he 
would gladly háve obeyed. 

'Once yoii said,' he murmured timidly, 
* that repentance washes out all erimes. Will 
you count my remorse as nothing ? ' 

' You would háve known no remorse had 
your secret never been discovered ! ' 

He shrank as from a blow. 

' That is not true,' he said wearily. * But 
how can I hope you will beHeve me ? ' 

She answered nothing. 

' Once you told me that there was no si.u 
you would not pardon me ! ' he muttered. 

She replied : 

* We pardon sin ; we do not pardon base- 
ness.' 

She paused and put her hand to her heart ; 
then she spoke again in that cold, forced, 
measured voice, which seemed on his ear as 
hard and pitiless as the strokes of an iron 
hammer, beating life out beneath it. 

^ You will leave Hohenszalras ; you will go 
where you will ; you háve the revenues of 
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Idrac. Any other financial arrangements that 
you may wish to make I will direct my lawyers 
to carry out. If the revenues ©f Idrac be in- 
sufficient to maintain you ' 

' Do not insult me — so,' he murmured, with 
a suffocated somíd in his voice, as though some 
hand were clutching at his throat. 

' Insult you ! ' she echoed, with a terrible 
scorn. 

She resumed, with the samé inflexible calm- 
ness : 

' You mušt Ľve as becomes the rank due 
to my husband. The world need suspect 
nothing. There is no obUgation to make it 
your confidante. If anyone were wronged by 
the usurpation of the narae you took it would 
be otherwise, but as it is you will lóse nothing 
in the ej^es of men ; society will not flatter you 
the less. The world will only beUeve that we 
are tired of one another, like so many. The 
blame wúU be placed on me. You are a 
brilHant comedian, and can please and humour 
it. I am known to be a cold, grave, eccentric 
woman, a recluse, of whom it will deem it 
natural that you are weary. Since you allow 
that I háve the right to separáte from you — to 
deal with you as with a criminal — ^you will not 
seek to recall your existence to me. You w^ill 
meet my abstinence by the only amends you 
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can make to me. Let me forget — as far as I 
am able — let me forget that ever you háve 
lived ! ' 

He staggered slightly, as if under some 
sword-stroke from an unseen hand. A great 
faintness came úpon him. He had been pre- 
pared for rage, for reproach, for bitter tears, 
for passionate vengeance ; but this chill, passion- 
less, disdainiul severance from hhn for aJl 
eternity he had never dreamed of : it crept hke 
the cold of frost into his very marrow ; he was 
speechless and mute with shame. If she had 
dragged him through all the tribunals of the 
world she would háve hurt him and humihated 
him far less. Better all the hooting gibes of 
the whole earth than this one voice, so cold, so 
inflexible, so full of utter scorn ! 

Despite her bodily weakness she rose to her 
fidl height, and for the first time looked at him. 

' You háve heard me/ she said ; * now go ! ' 

But instead, blindly, not knowing what he 
did, he fell at her feet. 

' But you loved me/ he cried, ' you loved 
me so well ! ' 

The tears were coursing down his cheeks. 

She drew the sables of her róbe from his 

touch. 

' Do not recall that^' she said, with a bitter 

smile. * Women of my race háve killed men 
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before now for less outrage than yours has been 
to me.' 

* Kill me ! ' lie cried to her. * I will kiss 
your hand/ 

She was mute. 

He clung to her gown with an alm(>st con- 
vtilsive supplication. 

* Believe, at least, that / loved you ! ' he 
cried, beside hiraseE in his misery and im- 
potence. * Believe that, at the least ! ' 

She tiirned from him. 

' Sir, I háve been yoiir dupe for ten long 
years ; I can be so no more ! ' 

Under that intolerable insult he rose slowly, 
and his eyes grewblind, andhislimbs trembled, 
but he walked from her, and sought not again 
either her pitý or her pardon. 

On the threshold he looked back once. 
She stood erect, one hand resting úpon the 
carved work of her high oak chair ; cold, 
stately, motionless, the furred veľvets falUiig to 
her feet like a queen's robes. 

He looked, then passed the threshold and 
closed the door behind him. He walked down 
the corridors blindly, not knowing whither 
he went. 

They were dusky, for the twilight of the 
winter s day had come. He did not see a little 
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figúre which was coming towards him until the 
child had stopped him with a timid out- 
stretched h and. 

* Shall we never see her again ? ' said Bela, 
in a hushed voice. ' It is so long ! — so long ! 
Oh, please do telí me ! ' 

Sabran paused, and looked down oq the 
boy with blood-sTiot burning eyes. For a 
moment or so he did not answer ; then, with a 
sudden movement, he drew his son to him, 
lifted him in his arms and kissed - him passion- 
ately. 

' You will see her, not I — not I ! ' he said 
with a sob like a woman's. ' Bela, listen ! 
Be obedient to her, adore her, háve no will biit 
hers ; be loyal, be truthfiil, be noble in all your 
words and all your thoughts, and then in time 
perhaps — ^perhaps — she will pardon you for 
beiag also mine ! ' 

The child, terrified, clung to him with all 
his íbrce, dimly conscious of some great agony 
near him, but far beyond his comprehension or 
consolation. 

' I love you, I will always lovc you ! ' 
he said, with his hands clasped around his 
fatheťs throat. 

' Love your mother ! ' said Sabran, as he 
kissed the boy's soft cheeks, made wet by hi 
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Bela beard and said nothing ; he had his 
motheťs power of silence in sorrow. He climbed 
the staircase silently, and went and listened 
in the corridor where his father had waited and 
watched so long. His heart was heavy, and 
ached with an indefinable dread. He did not 
seek Gela. 1 1 seemed to him that this sorrow 
was his alone. He alone had heard his father 's 
farewell words ; he alone had seen his father 
weep. 

All the selfishness and vanity of his little 
soul were broken up and vanished, and the 
first grief he had ever known fiUed up their 
empty plače. He had adored his father with an, 
unreasoning blind devotion, like a dog's ; and 
this intense affection had been increased rather 
than repressed by the indifference with wliich 
he had been treated. 

His father was gone ; he felt súre that it was 
for ever : if he could not see his mother he 
thought he could not live. To the mind of a child 
šuch gigantic and unutterable terrors rise up 
under the visitation of a vague alarm. Abroad 
in the woods, or under any bodily pain or fear, 
he was as brave as a lion whelp, but he had 
enough of the Germán mystic in his blood to 
be imaginative and visionary when trouble 
touched him. The sight of his father 's grief 
had shaken his nerves, and íilled him with 
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the íirst passionate pitý he had ever known. 
A mau so great, so strong, so wonderful in 
prowess, so far aloof frora bimself as Sabran 
had always seemed to his little son, to be so 
overwhelraed in šuch helpless sorrow, appeared 
to Bela so terrible a thing that an intense fear 
took for the first time possession of his little 
valiant soul. His father could slay all the 
great beasts of the forests ; could break in the 
horse fresh from the freedom of the plains ; 
could breast the stormy waters like a petrel ; 
could scale the highest heights of the moun- 
tains. And yet someone — something — had 
had power to break down all his strength, and 
make him flee in wretchedness. 

It could not be his mother who had done 
this thing ? No, no ! never, never ! It had 
been done because she was lying ill, helpless, 
perhaps was dead. 

As that last dread came over him he lost 
*all control over himself. He knew what 
death was. A little girl he had been fond 
of in Paris had died whilst he was her 
playmate, and. he had seen her lying, so 
waxen, so cold, so unresponsive, when he had 
laid his lilies on her little breast. A great 
despair came over him, and made him reckless 
what he did. In the desperation of terror blent 
with love, h e started up and ran to the door 
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of his mother's apartments. It yielded to his 
pressure ; he ran across the ante chamber and the 
dressing-rooms, and puUed aside the tapestry. 

Then he saw her; seated at the ftirther 
side of the great bedchamber. There was 
a feeble grey light fŕom the westem sky, to 
which the casements of the chamber turnedr. 
It was very pale and dim, but by it he saw her 
lying back, rigid and colourless, the white 
satin, the dusky fur, the deep shadows gathered 
around her. There was that in her look and 
in her attitude which made the chilďs lieart 
grow cold, as his fatheťs had done. 

She was alone; for she had bade her 
women not come unless she summoned them. 
Bela stood and gazed, his pulses beating loud 
and hard ; then with a cry he ran forward and 
sprang to her, and threw his arms about her. 

' Oh, mother, mother, you are not dead ! ' he 
cried. ' Oh, speak to me ; do speak to me ! 
He is gone away for e ver and ever, and if we 
cannot see you we shall all die. Oh, do not 
look at me so ! Pray, pray, do not. Shall I 
fetch Lili ? ' 

In his vague terror he thought to disarm 
her by his little sister's name. She had thriist 
him away from her, and was looking with cold 
and cruel eyes on his face, that was so like the 
face of his father. She was thinking : 
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' You are the son of a ser f, of a traitor, of a 
liar, of a bastard, and yet you are mine I I 
bore you, and yet you are his. You are 
shame incarnate. You are the living sign of 
my dishonour. You bear my name — my un- 
tainted name — and yet you were begotten by 
him.' 

Bela dropped down at her feet as his father 
had done. 

*0h, do not look at me so,' he sobbed. 
* Oh, mother, what háve I done ? I háve tried 
to be good all this while. He is gone away, 
and he is so unhappy, and he bade me never 
vex or disobey you, and I never will/ 

His voice was broken in his sobs, and he 
leaned his head úpon her knees, and clasjíed 
them with both his arms. She looked down 
on him, and drew a deep shuddering breath. 
The holiest joy of a woman's life was, for her, 
poisoned at the springs. 

Then, at the child's clinging embrace, at his 
piteous and innocent grief, the motherhood in 
her welled up under the frost of her heart, and 
all its long-suffering and infinite tenderness 
revived, and overcame the horror that wrestled 
with it. She raised him up and strained him 
to her breast. 

' You are naine, you are mine 1 ' she mur- 
mured over him. ' I mušt forget all else.' 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

SHE spring dawned once more on 
Hohenszalras, and the sumnier fol- 
lowed it. The waters leapt, the 
woods rejoiced, the gardens bloa- 
somed, and the children played ; but the house 
was sJlent as a house in which the dead are 
lying. There was indeed a corpse there — 
the corpse of buried joy, of murdered love, of 
riiined hooour. 

The household resumed its calm order, the 
routine of the days was unbroken, the quiet yet 
stately Hfe had been taken up in its course 
aa though it had never been altered ; and 
wherever young children are there will always 
be aome shout of mirth, some sound of happy 
laughter somewhere ; the children laiigh as the 
birds sing, though those amidst them bury their 
dead. 
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But the house was as a house of mouming, 
and the sense of death was there as utterly as 
though he who was gone had been laid in his 
grave amidst the silver figures and the marble 
tombs in the Chapel of the Knights. ~ No one 
ever heard a sigh from her lips, or ever saw the 
tears beneath her eyelids ; but the sense of her 
bereavement, as ona terrible, inconsolable, 
eternal, weighed Uke a pall on all those who 
were aboiit her; the lowliest peasant on her 
estates imderstood that the sanctity of some 
untold woe had biiilt iip a wall of granite 
between her and all the living world. 

She had always been grateful to fate for her 
old horne set amidst the silence of the moun- 
tains, but she had never been so thankful for 
it as now. It shielded her from all the obser- 
vation and interrogation of the world ; no one 
came thilher unbidden, unless she chose, no 
visitant would ever break that absolute solitude 
which was the sóle approach to peace that she 
would ever know. Even her relatives could 
not pass the icy barrier of her cold denial. 
They wearied her for a while with written im- 
portunities and suggestions, hinted wonder, 
delicately expressed questions. But they made 
no way into her confidence ; they soon left her 
to herself and to her children. They said angrily 
to themselves that she had been always whim- 
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sical and a solitary ; they had been certain that 
60011 or late that ill-advised union would be 
dissolved in some way, priváte or public. They 
were all people haughty, sensitive, abhorrent of 
scandal ; they were content that the separation 
should be by mutual consent and noiseless. 

She had had letters from Egon Vásarhely 
full of delicate tenderness ; in the last he had 
asked with humility if he might visit Hohen- 
szahľas. She had written in retiun to him : 
' You háve my gratitude and my affection, but 
until y^Q are quite old we will not meet. Leave 
me alone ; you can do naught for me.' 

He obeyed ; he understood the loyalty to 
one disloyal which made her refuse to meet 
him, of whose loyalty she was so siire. 

He sent a magniíicent present to the child 
who was his namesake, and wrote to her no 
more save iipon formal anniversaries. 

The screen of her dark forests protected her 
from all the cruel comment and examination of 
the men and women of her world. She knew 
them well enough to know that when she 
ceased to appear amidst them, when she ceased 
to contribute to their entertainment, when she 
ceased to bid them to her houses, she would 
soon cease also to be remembered by them ; 
even their wonder would live but for a day. If 
they blamed her in their ignorance, their blame 
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would be as indifferent as their praise had 
been. 

She had been told by her lawyers that her 

husband had refused to touch a coin of the 

revenues of Idrac, and had once visited them to 

sign a power of procuration, whereby they could 

receive those revenues and set them aside m 

accumulation for his son Gela. That was all 

she heard. Whither he had gone she was 

ignorant. She did not make any effort to learn. 

On the night foUowing his departure a peasant 

had been sent with the sleigh and horses home 

to Hohenszalras. The solicitors of Salzburg 

had seen him a week or two later at their 

ancient oflSces under the Calvarienburg : that 

was all. She had bade him let it be forgotten 

that he had ever Ľved beside her. He had 

obeyed her. 

The days, and weeks, and months went on, 
and his plače knew him no more. The jägers, 
seated round their íires in their forest-huts, 
spoke longingly and wonderingly of his absence. 
The hunters, when they brought down a stein- 
bock with unusual effort or skill, said that it 
had been a shot that would háve been worthy 
of his praise. His old friend wept for him with 
the slow sad tears of age, and the child Bela 
prayed for his return every night that he knelt 
down before his erucifix. But his name never 
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passed his wife's Ľps, and was never written by 
her liand. She had given her all wkh the 
superb generosity of a sovereign ; she had in 
her wrongs the intense abiding unutterable dis- 
gust of a sovereign betrayed and ou tragéd. 
When she let grief háve its way, it was wheň 
no eyes beheld her, when the night was down 
and solitude sheltered her. 

She had never spoken of what had befallen 
her to any human ear ; not even to her priesťs. 
The horror of it was buried in her own bréast ; 
its sepulchre all the waste and ashes of her 
perished joys. 

When the Princess Ottilie, weeping, en- 
treated to be told the worst, she answered 
briefly : 

' He betrayed me. How, matters nothing.' 

More than that she never said. The Princess 
supposed that she spoke of the disloyalty of the 
passions, and dared not urge her to more con- 
fidence. * I warned him that she woiíld never 
forgive if he were faithless,' she thought, and 
wept for hours at her orisons, her gentle soul 
resenting the inflexibihty of this mute immu- 
table bitterness of oflended love. 

Too proud and too delicate to intrude un- 
desired into any coníidence, and too tender- 
hearted to utter censiire aloud to one she 
loved, the Princess showed in a thousand ways 
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witliout speech that she considered there were 
cruelty and egotism in her unexplained separa- 
tion from her husband. Believing as she did 
that his offence was that conjugal infidelity 
which, however blameable, is one of those 
injuries which all women who love forgive, 
and which those who do not love endiire in 
silence from patience and dignity, herself 
offended at her exclusion from all knowledge of 
the facts, she said but little; but her whole 
attitude was one of restrained reproach. 

'With time she will change,' she said to 
herself. But time passed on, and she could see 
no change, nor any hope of it. 

The grave severe beauty of their mother had 
a vague terror for her children. She never now 
smiled at their mirth, laughed at their sports, 
or joined in their pastimes. She was almost 
alv/ays silent. Bela longed to throw his arms 
about her knees, and cry out to her : ' Mother, 
mother, where is heV But he did not venture 
to do so. Without his reasoning úpon it, the 
child instinctively felt that her frozen calm 
covered depths of suffering which he did not 
dare disturb. He had been so completely 
terriíied once, that the remembrance of that 
hour lay like ice úpon his bright courage. 
Even the younger ones felt something of the 
samé fear. Their mother remembered them, 
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cared for them, was heedful that their needs of 
body and of brain were perfectly supplied. But 
they felt, as yoiing children feel what they 
cannot explain, that they were outside her life, 
insuflBcient for her, even fraught with intense 
pam to her. Often when she stooped to kiss 
them a shudder passed over her ; often when 
they came into her presence she looked away 
from them, as though the sight of them stung 
and blinded her. They never heard an angry 
word from her lips, but even repeated anger 
would háve kept them at less dištance from 
her than did that mute majesty of a grief theý 
could not comprehend. 

She was more severe to all her dependants ; 
she never became imjust, but she was often 
stem; the children at the schools saw her 
smile no more. Santa Claus still filled their 
stockings on Christmas Eve ; but of the stately 
figiuľe which moved amidst them, r obed in 
black, they grew afraid. She seldom went to 
them or to her peasantry. Bela and Gela were 
sent with her winter gifts. In the summer the 
sennerins never now saw her enter their higb 
huts and drink a cup of milk, talking with them 
of their herds and flocks. 

She was tranquil as of old. She fulfilled 
the duties of her properties, and attended to all 
the demands made úpon her by her people; 
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her liberalitics were iinchaiiged, her justicewas 
umvarped, her mind was clear and keen. But 
she never smiled, even on her young daughter ; 
and the Jittle Lih said once to her brothers : 

*Do yoii know, I think our mother iš 
changing to marble. She will soon be of stone, 
like the statues in the chapel. When I touch 
her I feel cold.' 

Bela was angered. 

' You are ungrateful, you httle child/ hé 
said to his sister. ' Who loves us, who cares 
for us, who thinks of us, as our mother does ? 
If her lips are cold, perhaps her heart is 
broken. We are only children ; we can do só* 
little/ 

He had treasured the words of his father in 
his soul. He had never told them, except to 
Gela, but they were always present to him. 
He alone had seen and heard enough to under- 
stand that some dire disaster had shattered m 
pieces the beautiful life which his parents had 
led together. He had received an indelible im- 
pression from the two scenes of that evening. 
Without comprehending, he had felt that some- 
thing had befallen them, which struck at their 
honour no less than at their peace. He had a 
clear conception of what honour was ; it was 
the íirst tuition that Wanda von Szalras gave 
her children, Vague as hÍ9 understanding of 
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their grief had beeii, it had been sufficient to 
strike at that pride which was inborn in him. 
He was like the Dauphin of whom he had 
thought in Paris. He had seen his father 
driven from his throne ; lie had seen his mother 
in the sackcloth and ashes of affliction. He 
was humihated, bewildered, softened ; he, who 
had believed himself omnipotent because all 
the people of the Iselthal ran to do his bidding, 
felt how helpless he was in truth. He was 
shut out from his raother's coníidence ; he had 
been povrerless to console her or to retain his 
father; there was something even in himself 
from which his mother shrank. What had his 
father said ? ' She will in time pardon you for 
being mine.' What had been the meaning of 
those strange words? And where had his 
father gone ? 

When the suramer came and Bela rode 
throxigh the glad green wôods, his heart was 
heavy. Would his father never ride there 
any more ? Bela had often watched, himself 
unseen, the fiery horse that bore the man he 
loved come plunging and leaping ihroiigh 
bough and brake till i t passed him as though 
the wind bore it. He had always thought as he 
had watched, ' When I grow up I will be just 
what he is ' ; and now that splendid and gra- 
cious figúre which had been always present on 
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the horizon of his chilďs mind, magnified and 
glorified like the illuminated figures in the 
painted chronicles, was no more there — ^had 
faded utterly away in the dusk and the snow of 
that wintry twilight. 

A thousand times was the question to his 
mother on his lips : ' Will he never come back ? 
Shall we never see him again ? ' But he dared 
not speak it when he saw that look of a revul- 
sion they could not comprehend always úpon 
her face. 

' He bade me never vex her,' Bela thought, 
and obeyed. 

' I wonder if ever he think of us/ he said 
once to Gela, as their ponies walked down one 
of the grassy rides of the horne woods. 

* Perhaps he is dead/ said Gela, in a hushed, 
wistful voice. 

' How dare you say that, Gela ? ' said his 
brother, angry from an intolerable pain. * If 
he were — were — that, we should be told it. 
There would be masses in the chapel. We 
should háve black clothes. Oh no ! he is not 
dead. I should know it, I am súre I should 
know it. He would send down some angel to 
telí me.' 

' Why do you čare so múch for him ? ' said 
Gela, veťy low. * It mušt be he who has made 
our mother so changed, so unhappy ; and it lé 
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she whom we shoulcl love most. You say even 
•he told you so.' 

Bela's lips unclosecl to loose an angry 
answer. He was thinking : ' It is she who sent 
him away, she who made him weep.' But his 
loyalty checked it ; he would not utter what 
he thought, even to his brother. 

' I think he would not wish us to talk of it/ 
he said gravely and sadly. ' We will pray for 
him ; that is all we can do.' 

' And for her/ said Gela, mider his breath. 

They were both mute, and let the bridles 
lie on their ponies' necks as they rode horne 
quietly and sorrowfully in the still summer 
afternoon to the great house^ which, with all its 
thousand casements gleaming in the sun, seemed 
to them so silent, so erapty, so deserted now. 
Bela looked up a t the banner, with its deep red 
and its blazoned gold streaming on a westerly 
wind. ' The flag would be half-mast high if it 
were thai^' he thought, his heart wrung by the 
dread which Gela had suggested to him. He 
had seen the banner lowered when Prince 
Lilienhohe had died. 

On the lawn under the terrace the other 
children were playing with little painted bal- 
loons ; the boys did not go to them, but riding 
round to the stables entered the house by the 
gide entrance. Gela went to his violin, which 
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he loved better than any toy, and studied 
seriously. Bela wandered wearily over the build- 
ing^ tormented by the doiibt which his brother 
had put in his thoughts. They were always 
enjoined to keep to their own wing of the house ; 
but he often broke the rule, as he did most 
others. He vvalked listlessly along Ihe innu- 
merable galleries, and up and down the grand 
staircases, his St. Hubert hound following his 
steps. His face was very pale, his little hands 
were folded behind his back, his head was bent. 
He knew that the Latin and Greek for the 
morrow were all unprepared, but he could not 
think of them. He was thinking only : ' If it 
should be, if it should be ? ' 

He came at last to the door of the hbrary, 
It was there that his mother now spent most of 
her time. She took long rides alone, always 
alone ; and often chose for them the wiídest 
weather. When she was indoors, she passed 
her time in unremitting application to all the 
business of her estates. He opened the great 
oak door very softly, and saw her seated at the 
table; Donau and Neva, who now were old, 
were lying near her feet. She was studying 
some papers. The sunset glow came through 
the painted casements and warmed all the 
Ľght about her, but by its contrast, her atti- 
tude, her expression, her features, looked only 
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the graver, the colder, the more colourless. 
Her gown was black, her pearls were about 
her throat, lier profile was severe, her cheek, 
tumed to the light, was pale and thin. She did 
not see the little gallant figúre of her son in 
his white summer riding-clothes, and with his 
golden hair cut across his brows, looking like a 
boy's portrait by Eeynolds. 

He stood a moment irresolute ; then he 
went across the long room and stood before 
her, and bowed as he knew he ought to do. 
She started and turned her head and saw the 
pallor of the child's face. She piit out her 
hand to him ; it was very thin, and the rings 
were large iipon it. He saw a contraction 
on her features as of pain ; it was but of 
a moment, because he looked so like his 
father. 

' What is it, Bela ? ' she said to him. ' You 
ought not to come here.' 

His lower lip quivered. He hesitated ; then, 
gathering all his courage, said timidly : 

' May I ask you just one thing ? ' 

' Surely, my child — are you afraid of me ? ' 

It struck her, with a sudden sense of con- 
trition, that she had made the children afraid 
of her. She had never thought of it before. 

Bela hesitated once more, then said boldly : 
Gela said to day he might be dead. Oh, if he 
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ever die, will you please telí me ? I shall think 
of it day and night.' 

Her face changed terribly ; the darker pas- 
sions of her náture were spoken on it. 

'I háve forbidden you to speak of your 
father, if it be him you mean,' she said sternly 
and very coldly. 

But Bela, though friglitened, clung to his onc 
thought. 

' But he may die ! ' he said píteously. ' Will 
you telí me ? Please, will you telí me ? He 
might be dead now — we never hear.' 

She leaned her arm úpon the table, and 
covered her eyes with her hand. She was 
silent. She strove with herself so as not to 
treat the child with harshness. Though he 
hurt her so cruelly, he was right. She honoured 
him for his courage. 

' If you will only telí me that,' said the boy, 
with tears in his throat, ' I wúU never ask any- 
thing else — never — never ! ' 

' Why do you cling so to his memory ? ' she 
said, with a sudden impatience of jealousy. ' He 
never took heed of you.' 

* I was so httle,' said Bela, with a sigh. 
' But I loved him — oh ! I háve always loved 
him — ^and I was the last to see him that night.' 

' I know ! ' she said harshly, ashamed 
meanwhile of her own harshness, for how 
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could the child suspect the torture his words 
were to her ? What had his father given her 
beautiful boy ? — disgraced descent, suUied 
blood, the heritage of falsehood and of dis- 
honour. Yet the boy loved his memory better 
than he loved her presence. And the time had 
been, not so long passed, when she would háve 
recognised the preference with fond and gene- 
rous delight. 

Bela stood beside her, his eyes watching her 
with timid interrogdtion, with longing appeal. 
The look úpon his face went to her heart. She 
knew not what to say to him. She had hoped 
he would be always silent, and forget, as chil- 
dren usually forget. 

' You are right to feel so,' she said to him 
at last, with a violent effort. ' Cherish his 
memory, and pray for him always ; but do 
not speak of him to me. When you are 
grown to manhood, if I be Hving then, you 
shall hear what has parted your father and me ; 
you shall judge us yourself. But there are 
many years to that ; many weary years for me. 
I shall endeavour that they shall be happy ones 
for you ; but you mušt never ask me, never speak, 
of him. I gave you that command that night; 
but you are very young, you háve forgotten.' 

Bela listened with a sinking heart. He 
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gathered from her words that his father's 
absence was, as lie had feared, for ever. 

' I had not forgotten/ he said in a whisper^ 
for the moment was terrible to him. ' But it 
— if what Gela said should ever be, will you 
telí me that? I will not disobey again, but 
pray — pray — telí me thať 

His mother's face seemed to him to grow 
colder and colder, paler and paler, till she 
scarcely looked a living woman. 

' I will telí you — if I know,' she said, with 
a pause between each slow spoken word. 
Then the only smile that had come úpon her 
lips for many months came there; a smile 
sadder than tears, more bitter than all scorn. 

' He will outlive me, fear not,' she said, as 
she put out her hand to the child. ' Now 
leave me, my dear ; I am occupied/ 

Bela touched her hand with his lips, which, 
despite his will, quivered as he did so. He felt 
that he had failed, that he had disobeyed and 
hurt her, that he had been unable to show one 
tenth of all the feelings which choked him with 
their force and longing. He hung his head as 
he went sorrowfuUy away. ' She may not 
know ! She may not know ! ' he thought, with 
teríor. 

He looked back at her timidly as he closed 
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the door. She had resumed her writing ; the 
red sunset light fell on her black gown, on her 
stately head, on her profile, cut clear as on a 
cameo. 

He dared not return, 

The mother whom he had known in other 
years, on whose knee he had rested his head 
as she told him tales in the twilight hour, 
whose hand had caressed his curls, whose 
smile had rewarded his stammering Latín or 
his hardly achieved line of handwriting, who 
had stooped over him in his drowsy dreams, 
and made him think of angels, the mother who 
had said to Egon Väskrhely : ' This is my 
Bela : love him a little for my sake/ seemed 
as far from him as though she were lying in 
her tomb. 

She, when the tapestry had fallen behind 
the slender figúre of her little son, continued 
to write on. It was hard, dry matter that she 
wrote of ; the condition of her miners amongst 
the silver ore of the north-east. She forced her 
mind to il, she compelled her will and her hand ; 
that was all. These things depended on her ; 
she would not neglect them, she strove to find 
in them that distiaction which lighter natures 
seek in pleasure. But in vain she now endea- 
voiired to compel her attention to the details 
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she was foUowiog and correcting; soon they 
became to her so confused that they were uu- 
intelligible ; for once her intelligence refused 
to obey her will. The child's words haunted 
her. She laid dowa her pen, pushed aside the 
reports and the letter in which she was replying 
to them, and rising paced to and fro the long 
poUshed floor of the library. 

It was here that he had first bowed before 
her on that night when Hohenszalras had 
sheltered him from the storm. 

'We had a mass of thanksgiving ! ' she 
thoLight. 

The chilďs words haunted her. Not to 
know even that when they had passed nine 
years together in the closest of all human ties I 
For the first time the misgiving came to her, 
had she been too harsh ? No ; it would háve 
been impossible to háve done less ; many 
would háve done far more in chastisement of 
the fŕaud úpon their honour and good faith. 
Yet as she recalled their many hours of joy 
it seemed as if she liad remembered these too 
little. Then again she scouted her own weak- 
ness. What had been all his life beside her save 
one elaboráte lie ? 

The broad shafts of the blazing sunset slanted 
across the inlaid woods of the floor which she 
paced ; the windows were open, the birds sang 
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in- the rose boughs and ivy without. The 
summers would come thus, one after another, 
with their intolerable liglit, and the intolerable 
lauírhter of the unconsci<)us cliildren ; and she 
would cariy her burden throiigh them, though 
the day was for ever dark for her. 

Time had been when she had thought that 
she should die if he were lost to her; but she 
lived on and marvelled at hcrself. Her very 
soul seemed to háve gone from her with the 
destruction of her love. Her body seemed to 
her but a mere shell, an inanimate pulseless 
thing. The only thing tliat seemed ahve in 
her was shame. 

She paced now up and down the long room 
while the sunset died and the grey eveniug 
duUed the painted panes of the casements. The 
boy's question had pierced through her frozen 
sereniíy. It was true that she had no know- 
ledge where his father was ; he might be dead, 
h e might be killed by his own hand — she knew 
nothing. She had bidden him let her forget that 
he had ever lived beside her, and he had 
obeyed her. He might be in the world of men, 
careless and content, consoled by others, or he 
might be in his grave. 

AU she knew was that he never touched the 
revenues of Idrac. 

She paused on the samé spot where he had 
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stood before her íirst, Avith his fair beauty, his 
courtier's smile, his easy grace, the very prince 
of gentlemen ; and her hands clenched the 
fólds of her gown as she thought — ' the first of 
actors ! Nothing more.' 

And she, Wanda von Szalras, had been the 
dupe of that inimitable mimicry and mockery ! 

The thought was like a rusted iron, eating 
deeper and deeper into her heart each day. 
When her consciousness, her memory, woiúd 
háve said otherwise, would háve told her that 
in múch he was loyal and sincere, though in one 
great thing he had been false, she would not 
trust herself to hearken to the suggestion. ' Let 
me see clearly, though I die of what I see ! ' 
she said in her soul. She woukl be blind no 
more. She hated herself that she had been ever 
blind. 

She had been always his dupe,from the first 
sonorous phrases she had heard him utter in 
the French Chamber to the last sentence with 
which he had left her when he went from her to 
the presence of Olga Brancka. So she be- 
lieved. Here she did him wrong ; but how was 
she to telí that.í^ To her it seemed but one 
long-sustained comedy, one brilliant and hate- 
fiil imposture. 

Sometimes his cry to her rang in her ears : 
* Believe at least that I did love you ! ' and 
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some subtle tme instinct íq lier whispered^to 
lier that he had there been ^incere, that in ' 
passion and devotion at least he had never been ; 
false. But she thrust the thought awayn; it; 
seemed but another form of self-deception, i . 

The duli slow evening passed as usual ;. it 
was late in summer and the night came early. 
She dined in company with Mdme. Ottilie and 
sat with her as usual afterwards. The rooni:. 
seemed full of his voice, of his laughter, of the 
music of which he had had šuch mastery. 

She never opened her lips to say to the 
Princess Ottilie: *Butforyou he virould háve 
passed from my life a mere stranger, seen but 
once.' But the tender conscience of the Prin- 
cess made her feel the bitterest reproach every 
time that the eyes of lier niece met her own, 
every time that she passed the blank space ia 
the picture gallery where once had hung the 
portrait of Sabran, painted in court dress by 
Mackart. The portrait was locked away in a 
dark closet that opened out frora the oratory of 
his wife. With its emblazoned arms and 
marquis's coronet pn the frame, it had seemed 
šuch a perpetual record of liis sin that she had 
had it taken from the wall and shut in dark- 
ness, feeling that it could not hang in its false- 
liood amidst the portraits of her people. But 
often she opened the door o ľ her oratory and 
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let the light stream úpon the portrait where it 
leaned against the closet wall. 1 1 seemed then as 
if he íátood living before her, looking as he had 
looked so often at the banquets and balls of 
the Hofburg, when she had felt so múch pride 
in his personál beauty, his grace of bearing, his 
supreme distinction. 

' Who could háve dreamed that i t was but 
a perfect comedy/ she thought, *as múch a 
comedy as Goťs or Bressanťs ! ' 

Then her consdence smote her with a sense 
that she did him injustice when she thought so. 
In all thmgs save his one crime he had been 
as tme a gentleman as any of the great nobles 
of the empire. His intelUgence, his bearing, 
his habits, his person, were all those of a 
patrician of the highest culture. The fraud of 
his name apart, there had been nothing in him 
that the most fastidious aristocrats would háve 
disowned. He had inherital the qualities of a 
race of princes, though he had been descended 
unlawfully from them. His title had been a 
borrowed thing, unlawfully worn; but his 
supreme distinction of manner, his tact, his bodily 
grace, that large and temperate view of men 
and things which marks a gentleman, these had 
all been inborn and natural to him. He had 
been no mere actor when he had moved through 
a throne-room by her side. Her calmer reason 
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told her this, but her iustincts of candoiir and of 
pride made her deny that where there was one 
fraud there could be any truth. 

She span on now at her ivory wheel because 
i t was mere mechanical work, which left thoiight 
free. The Prmcess, in lieu of slumbering, 
looked at her ever and again. Suddenly she 
gathered her courage and spoke. 

' Wanda, you are a Christian woman/ she 
said slowly and softly. ' Is it Christian never 
to forgive ? ' 

Her face did not change as she turned the 
spinning-wheel. 

' What is forgiveness ? ' she said coldly. ' Is 
it abstinence from vengeance? I háve ab- 
stained.' 

' It is far more than that I ' 

' Then I do not reach it.' 

' No ; you do not. That is why I pre - 
sumed to ask you, is it in consonance with your 
tenets, with your duties ? ' 

' I think so.' 

*Then change your creed,' said the Prin- 
cess. 

A sombre wrath shone in her eyes as she 
looked up one moment. 

' I háve the blood in me of men who were 
not always Christians, but who, even when 
Pagan, knew what honour was. There are some 
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thíngs which äre so vile that one hiust be vile 
oneself before one can forgive them.' 

The Princess sighed. 

' I am in ignorance of the natiuľe of y our 
wrongs ; but this I know — they erred who gave 
you absolution at Eastertide, whilst you still 
bore bitterness in your soul/ 

' Would I lay bare my soid and his shamé 
now to any priest ? ' thought Wanda ; but she 
repressed the answer. She said simply : ' Dear 
mother, believe me, I haye been more merciful 
than many would háve been.' 

' You mean that you háve not sought for a 
clivorce? Nay, that is not mercy; that is 
decency, dignity, self-respect. When they of 
a great race go to the public with their wrongs 
they drag their escutcheon in the mud for the 
pleasure of the crowd. That you háve not 
done ; that is not mercy. You do but foJlow 
your instincts ; you are a gentlewoman.' 

A momentary impulse came over her, 
as she heard, to telí her companion his sin 
and her own shame ; the woman's weak- 
ness, desiring sympathy and comprehension, 
assailed her for an instant. But she resisted 
and repressed it. The Princess Ottilie was 
aged and feeble. She had had no slight share 
in bringing about this union, which was now so 
cruelly broken ; she had been ever proud of 
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her penetration and devoted to his defence. To 
learn the truth would be a shock so terrible to 
her that it mušt needs be veiled from her for 
ever. Besides, his wife felt as though the re-^ 
lation would bhster her lips were she to make 
it even to her oldest friend. 

Had she known all, the elder woman would 
háve been even more bitter in her hatred, even 
more inflexible in her sense of outrage than 
she herself ; but she could not purchase sym- 
pathy at šuch a price. She chose rather to be 
herself condemned. 

Offended, the Princess rose slowly to go to 
her own apartments. The tears welled pain- 
fully in her eyes. 

'You were so happy, he was so devoted/ 
she murmured. ' Can all that háve crumbled 
like a house of sand ? ' 

Wanda von Szalras said bitterly : 

' What did I say once, the day of my be- 
trothal ? That I leaned on a reed. The reed 
has withered, that is all. You see, I can stand 
without it.' 

She conducted her aunt to her bedchamber 
with the usual courteous observances ; then 
returned and sat long alone in the silent 
chamber. 

' Forgive ! what is the obligation of for- 



giveneBS ? ' she thoi^ht. ' It is the obligation 
to pardon offences, infidelity, unkindness, 
cruelty, but not dishonour. To foi^ve dis- 
honoiiT ia to be dishonoured. So would my 
fathera háve said.' 





CHAPTER XL. 



SELÄ that dawQ was awakened by his 
mother standiug beside his bed. 
She stooped and touched Lis curls 
with her lips. 
'I waa harsh to you yesterday, my child,' 
she said to him. ' I come to telí you now that 
you were quite right to háve the thought yoii 
had. You arehisson; you mustnotforgethim,' 
Bela lifted up hia beautifiU flushed face and 
his eye brílliant from sleep. 

' I am glad I niay remember,' he said siraply ;* 
thea he added, with his cheeks biirning : 
' When I ara a man I will go and find him and 
bring him back.' 

His mother turned away her face. 
When his manhood should come and he 
ahould hear the story of his father's sin, what 
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would he say ? Would not all his soul cry 
out aloud and curse the irapostor who had 
begôtten him ? 

The eyes of Bela followed the dark form of 
his mother as she passed from his room. 

^ She is very imhappy,' he thoiight wist- 
fully. ' If I could find him now^ would it make 
her happy again, I wonder ? ' 

And the chivalry that was in his blood 
stirred in his childish veins. 

' But you said that she sent him away ? ' 
whispered Gela, when Bela got úpon his 
brother's bed and confided his thoughts to him. 

' I did think so ; but I might mistake,' said 
Bela. ' Perhaps he went because he was obliged, 
and that it is which grieves her.' 

' Perhaps,' said Gela, meditatively. 

' If I only knew where to go to find him I 
would go all over the world,' said Bela, with 
passion. ' I would ride Folko to the earth's 
very, very, end to reach him.' 

' You could not get over the seas so,' said 
Gela ; ' and he may be over the seas.' 

' And we háve never even seen the sea ! ' said 
Bela, to whom the suggested dištance seemed 
more terrible than he had ever imagined. ' What 
can we do, Gela, do you think ? you are clever 
about everything.' 

Gela was silent a moment. 
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^ Let us pray for him with all our mi^it/ 
he said solemnly; and the two little boys 
knelt down by the bedside in their little niglit- 
diirts and prayed tc^ether for their fiither. 

When Bela rose his fece was Tery troobled, 
but very resolute. He drew out of its sheath a 
small sword with a handle of gold, which Egon 
Väsärhely had sent him years before. *One 
mušt pray first/ he thought, ' but afterwards 
one mušt help oneself. God does not čare for 
cowards/ 

In the day he went out all alone and 
found Otto ; the children were allowed to 
go over the home woods at their pleasure. 
The jägermeister was very dear to Bela, for he 
told šuch wondrous tales of šport and danger, 
and spoke with šuch reverent affection of his lost 
lord. 

' Where can he be, Otto ? ' said the child 
now, in a low hushed voice, as they sat imder 
the green oak boughs. 

'Ah, my little Count, if only I knew I ' 
said Otto. ' I would. walk a thousand miles to 
hira, and také him the first blackcock that shall 
fall to my gun this autumn/ 

'You really say the truth? You do not 
know ? ' said Bela, with stem questioning eyes. 

' Would I telí a lie, my little lord ? ' said 
the old hunter, reproachfuUy. * Since your father 



drove away tliat cniel night none of us háve set 
eyes on him, or e ver heard a word. If Her 
Excellency do not know, how should we ? ' 

'I mean to find him,' said the child, 
solemnly. 

The old man sighed. 

' HoAV should y ou do that ? Our hills are 
between us and all the rest of the world. 
Perhaps he is gone because he was th*ed of 
bemg here; 

' No/ said Bela, who remembered his father's 
farewell to him, of which he could never bring 
himself to speak to any living ereature. 

Otto was silent too : he could not telí the 
child what all the household believed — that his 
father had found too great a charm in the 
presence of the Countess Brancka. 

The weeks and months stole on their 
course, which in the forest-heart of the old 
Archduchy seems so leisurely beside the feverish 
haste of the mad world. The ways of life 
went on unchanged ; the children throve, and 
studied, and played, and grew apace ; the health 
of the Princess became more delicate, and her 
strength more feeble ; the seasons succeeded 
each other with monotony ; no sound from the 
cities of men that lay beyond the ramparts of 
the glaciers brofce the silence and the calm of 
Hohenszalras. 
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Wanda herself would not háve known thistt 
one year was different to another had she 
not been forced to count time by the inches 
which it added to the stature of her offspring, 
and the recurrence of the days of their 
patrón saints. They grew as fast as reeds in 
peaceful waters, and forced her to recognise 
that- the years were dropping into the pást. 
Thne for her was shod with lead, and crept 
tamely, like a cripple úpon broken ground. For 
the childrén's sake she iived ; but for them she 
knewnot why she rose to theselong, colourléss, 
lonely hours. But her corporeal life ailed 
nothiňg, whilst her spirituál life was sick unto 
death. Almost she could háve wished for the 
lassitude of weakness to duli her pain ; her 
bodily strength seemed to intensify what she 
suffered. 

In the frosted brilliant winter time she 
still drove her fiery horses over the snow 
that was like marble, plunging into the recesses 
of the woods, seeing above her the ramparts, 
and bastions, and pinnacles of the great ice- 
range of the Glockner glaciers. The intense 
côld, the rushing air, the whiteness as of a virgin 
earth, thé sense of profound solitude, did her 
good, cooled the sense of shame that seemed 
burnt into her life, soothed the anguish of a 
lôve fooled, betrayed, and widowed, She felt 
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witíi horror that the longer she kneeled beside 
the altar, the longer she prayed before the greát 
Christ in her chapel, the more passionately she 
rebelled against the fate that had overtaken 
her. But, alone in the rarefied air, with the 
vastness of the mountains about her, with the 
cold wind pouring like spring water down a 
thirsty throat in its merciful coldness, with the 
white peaks meeting the starry skies, and the 
waters hushed in their shroud of ice, she 
gathered some kind of peace, some power of 
endurance : consolation neither earth nor 
heaven coiíld give to her. 

Of him she never heard. She could only 
háve heard through her lawyers, and they knew 
nothing. Neither in Paris nor in Vienna was 
he seen. By a letter she received from the priest 
of Romaris she had learned that he was not 
there. She had sent one of her men of business 
thither with money and plans, to build on the 
site of the old hoiise of the Sabrans a Maison 
de Dieu for the agéd and sick fishermen of the^ 
coast and their widows. * It will be a chapelíe 
expiatoire^' she had thought bitterly, and she had 
endowed it richly, so that it should . be indé^ 
pendent of all those who should come after her. 
In all the occupations entailed by this and 
similar projects she was as attentive as of yore 
to ail demands made on her. 
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When she perused a lawyer's long preamble, 
or corrected an architecťs estimates and draw^ 
ings, she was the samé woman as she had been 
ere her betrayer had crossed the threshoid oí her 
home. Her character had been built on linas 
too strong, on a base too firm, for the eaŕth- 
quake of calamity, the whirlwind of passion, tó 
undo it* But in her heart there was utter 
shipwreck. She had given herself and all that 
was hers with magnificent generosity ; and she 
had received in retum betrayal and a dishonour 
under which day and night all the patrician in 
her writhed and suffered. 

When in the autumn of that year Cardinal 
Vkskrhely, travelling in great state from Búda 
Pesth, arrived at Hohenszalras — ei guest whom 
none could deny, a judge whom none could 
evade — he did not spare her open interroga- 
tion, searching censure, stern rebuke. 

The Lilienhohe she had excused herself 
from receiving; the Kaulnitz she had also 
refiised; others as nearly related to her had 
encountered the samé resistance to their over- 
tures ; but Cardinal Vásärhely came to také up 
his residence at the Holý Isle, with the weight 
of authority and the sanctity of the Church. 

He visited his niece for the sóle purpose of 
remonstrance. When he found himself met by 
a respectful but firm refusal to acquaint him 
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with the reasons for her conduct, he did not, 
either, spare her the stately wrath of the 
incensed ecclesiastic. He was a man of noble 
presfence, and of austere if arrogant life. He 
spoke with all the weight of his sixty years and 
of his erainence in the service of the Church. 
His eyes were bent on her in stern scrutiny as 
he stood drawn up to all his great height beside 
her in the library. 

'If your griefs against your husband/ he 
urged, ' are of sufficient gravity to justify you 
in desiring eternal separation from him, you 
should not lean merely úpon your own strength. 
You should seek the support of your spirituál 
counsellors. Although the Holý Church has 
never sanctioned the concubiiiage which the 
laws of men háve called by the name of 
divorce ; yet, as you are aware, my daughter, in 
extréme cases the Holý Father has himself 
deigned to unloose an unworthy bond, to annul 
an unsuitable marriage. In your čase, if the 
offences of your lord háve been so grave, I 
make no doubt that by my intercession with 
His Sanctity it would be possible to dissolve an 
union which has become unholy.' 

She met his gáze calmly and coldly. 

' Your Eminence is very good to interest 
yourself in my sorrows,' she replied ; ' but for 
the intercession with our Holý Father which 



you offer, I will not trouble you. Wliatéver 
the offences of my husband be against me, they 
can concern me alone. I háve summoned no 
one to hear them. I seek no one's judgment. 
As regards the power of the Supreme Pontiff 
to bind and loose, I would bow to it in all 
matters spirituál, but I cannot admit that even 
he can release me from an earthly tie which I 
voluntarily assumed.' 

A rebiiking wrath flashed from the eagle 
eyes of the great Churchman. 

' I did not think that Wanda von Szabas 
would heretically deny the Pope his power over 
all souls ! ' he said stemly. ' Are you not 
aware that when the Hóly Father deigns in his 
mercifulness to- decree a marriage as nuU and 
void, it becomes so from that instant ? It is as 
though it had never been ; the union is effaced, 
the woman is decreed pure.' 

' ' And the children/ she said bitterly ; * can 
the Holý Father efikce them ? ' 

The Cardinal was affronted and appalled. 

' You would call in question the infallible 
omnipotence of the Head of the Chiuľch ! ' he 
said with horror. 

' The days of miracles are pást,' she said 
coldly. ' I shall not entreat for them to be 
wrought for me. I trust your Eminence will 
pardon me if I say that no human, nay, no 
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heavenly, permission could legitímate adidtery 
in my sight or in my person.' 

' You merit excommunication, my daiighter,'* 
said the haughty prelate, his brow black with 
wrath. He saw no reason why this marriage, 
which had offended all her liouse, should not be 
annuUed by the all-powerful verdict of the 
Vatican. Šuch cases were rare, but it would 
be possible to inckide hers amongst tliém. The 
ehildren could be consigned to religious houses, 
brought up to religious lives, unknown to and 
unknowing of the world. . 

Mf the man whom you chose to wed/ he 
continued stemly, ' has offended or outraged 
you so greatly, let your relatives judge hím 
and deal with him. You weŕe wamed agáinst 
the gift of your h and to a strangeŕ with an 
uncertain pást behind him ; he had not thé 
eminence, the repute, the character that shôuld 
háve been demanded in your husbánd, 'But 
you were inflexible in your resolvethén, aš you 
are now in your silence.' ' " " 

' I know of no one Ľving to whom I owe 
any account,' she said with haughty decisióní; 
' no one to whom I was bound to laý bare' my 
mind and hearť then, or to whom I am so 
bound now.' 

' Tou are so boimd every thne yóu kneel in 
the confessionaĽ 
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* To reveal my own sins, percliance, uot hisľ 

* Your soul should be as an open book 
before your priest.' 

'Your Eminence will pardon me. 1 bow 
willingly and reverently to tlie Church in all 
matters spirituál, but in the rule of my own 
conduct I admit no guide but my conseience. 
My sorrows are all my own. No priest or lay- 
man shall intrude úpon them.' 

She spoke with peremptory and unyielding 
decision ; the old spirit of her race was aroused 
in her, which in times bygone had bearded 
popes and monarchs, and braved the thunders 
of excommunication. They had been pious sons 
of Eome, but yet ofttimes rebellious ones ; when 
their honour called one way and the priests 
pointed the other, they had Ľfted their swords 
in the sunlight and gone whither honour 
bade. 

The Churchman knew that power of secular 
revolt which had been always latent in the 
Szalras blood ; he knew now that, armed with 
the weapons of the Chiuľch though he was, he 
might as well seek to bow the mountains down 
as bend her will. He took for granted that 
her wrongs were great enough to entitle her to 
freedom ; he had thought that she might wed 
again with his nephew, who had loved her so 
long ; their mighty fortunes would háve fitly 
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met ; thís hateful iinion with a forei^er, a 
sceptic, á debauchee, would háve becoifie a 
thing of the pást, washed away into absolute 
non-existence ; — so he had dreamed, and he 
found himself confronted with a woman's illo- 
gicál mconsistency and obstinacy. 

He was deeply incensed. He assailed 
her for many days with all the subtle 
arguments of the ecclesiastical armouiy, but 
he made no impression. She utterly refnsed 
to telí why she had exiled lier husband fŕom 
her house, and she as utteiiy refuséd to také 
any measures to attain her own freedom.' 
When he left her he said a Avord of rebuké 
that long lingereď in her memory. * You aré 
rebellious and almost heretical, my daughter. 
You entrench yourself in your silence and yoiir 
príde, which you appear to forget are heinóus 
sins when opposed to your spirituál superiors. 
But this only I will remind you of : if you 
deny the Church the power to annul the union 
of which its sacrament sanctified the' consum- 
mation, be at leašt consistent : do not absolve 
yourself from ita dutieš.' 

With that keen home thrust in parting hé 
left her, giving his blessing to the kneeling 
household ; and six white mules, always kept 
there in readinéss foŕ his visits, bore him away 
through the emtrowning woods, 
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When he reached his paláce in Budahe 
siimmoned Egon Vásärhely and related what 
had passed. 

His nephew heard in silence. 

* Your Emineince erred in yoiir judgňient of 
Wanda,' he said at length. ' She would never 
make her wrongg, whatever they be, pubhc, nor 
seek for dissolution of her marriage. She maj 
rcpent it, but she will repent it in soiitude.' 

' If the marriage be so sacred in her eyes,' 
said the angry prelate, 'let her continue to 
live with her husband. She has been a law to 
herself; she has parted from him; where is 
the wifely submission there ? Where the sana- 
tity of the immutable bond ? ' 

' Perhaps some day she will bid him retiirn,' 
said Väsarhely, whose features were very grave 
and pale. 

' She could forget this fatal foUy like a bad 
dream/ continued the Cardinal, imheeding. 
' She could begin a new Ľfe ; she could wed 
with you.' 

* Your JSminence mistakes,' said Vásärhely, 
abruptly. ' Though that man were dead ten 
times over, Wanda would never wed with me — 
nor I with her.' 

* You are both wiser than the wisdom and, 
holier than the holiness. of the Church/ said 
the incensed ecclesiastic, with boundless scorn. 
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He was accustomed to bend humau volition 
like a willow wand ia his hand. 

When she herself had left the terrace where 
she had parted from the prelate, having accom- 
panied him there in that stately etiquette which, 
though she had been dying, habit would háve 
compelled her to observe in every detail, she 
had turned with a sense of intolerable pain from 
the sunshine of the September day. • 

It was a pretty scéne that stretched before 
hef, th.e children standing bareheaded, the 
household hushed and kneeUng still where the 
mighty dignitary of the Mother Church had 
given them his b^nediction ; the gold em- 
broideries and rich colours of the Kveries 
glowing in the hght ; the whtte mules and 
the scarlet-clothed attendants of the Cardinal 
passing down the avenue of oaks, with the 
immediate background of the darksome yews, 
and, further, the flushed fohage of the forests 
and the shine of the snow peaks; but to 
her it was fraught with unendurable associa- 
tions. The centrál figúre was missing from it 
which for so many years had graced all pageants 
and conducted all ceremonies there. It was 
the sóje time since the exile of her husband 
that there had been any arrival or departure at 
Hohenszalras. 

She had béieU CQmpelled to receive the Car- 
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dinal with all due state and observance, and 
the oppressiveness of his three days' sojouru 
had worn and wearied her. 

' I would sooner receive five emperors than 
one Churchmanľ she said to the Princess. ' We 
are far from the days of the Apostles ! ' 

* Clirist mušt be honoured in His Vicars/ 
said the Princess, coldly, and with disapproba- 
tion chill on all her features. 

Wanda turned away as the white mules 
disappeared in a bend of the avenue, and went 
into the house alone, whilst the children and 
the household still lingered in the sunshine. 
She traversed the whole length of the buildjng 
to reach her octagon-room, where she was cer- 
tain to be alone. The interrogation and cen- 
súre of her uncle had left on her a harassed 
sense of being somewhere at fault : not to him, 
nor to the Church he represented and invoked, 
but to her own conscience. 

As she pasaed through one of the galleries 
she saw her youngest child Egon, now nearly two 
years old, playing with his nurse, an old, grave 
North Germán w^oman. They were the only 
living beings of the house who had not been 
úpon the terraces to receive the Cardinaľs last 
blessing ; the one too young, the other too old 
to čare. The child, with his fair face and his 
light curls, Wa3 like the child Christ of C?trlQ 
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Dolce, yet there was the samé resemblance in 
bim to his fathér which piereed her soiil when- 
éver she looked iu the faces of licr other 
offspriDg. 

She paiised and stooped towards him now, 
where he played with a toy lamb in the breadth 
of sunlisfht that fell warm and broad throiish 
the open lattices of an oriel window, in the em- 
brasure of which his attendant was sitting, 
The baby looked up under his long dark 
lashes, and made a little timid movement to-^ 
wards his nurse. 

' Is he afraid of me ? ' said Wanda, with 
the samé vague sense of remorse which she had 
felt before his eldest brother. 

'Oh no ! he is not afraid, my lady,' said 
the old woman with him, hurriedly. *But 
he sees you so rarely now, and when they are 
so yoímg they are frightened at grave faces/ 

The nurse stopped herself, fearing she 
had said too múch ; but her mistress listened 
without anger and with a sharp pang of self- 
reproach. 

* Come for him to my room when I ring,' 
she said ; and she stooped again and lifted the 
little boy in her arms. 

* Are you all afraid of me, my poor chil- 
dren,* she murmured to him. ' Surely I háve 
never been cruel to you ? ' 
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He did not understand ; Hé was stífl 
frightened, hut he put his arm about her thŕoat 
ttnd hid his pretty face on her shoulder wíth a 
gesture that was half terror, half confidepce. 
She took him to her own room and soothed and 
caressed and amused him, till he regained his 
natural fearlessness and sat happy on her knee, 
playing with some Indián ivory toys ; then he 
grew tired, and leaned his head against her 
breast, and fell asleep as prettily as a Star of 
Bethlehem shuts its white leaves up at sunset. 

She watched bim with an aching heart. 

She could look on none of her children 
without a throb of intolerable shame. They 
were the symbols as they were the offspring of 
áll her hoiirs of love. Another woman might 
háve forgotten all except that they were hers. 

She could not. 

From that day she had the younger chil- 
dren brought to her more often, drove them 
out at times, and soon regained their affection, 
although to them all a majesty and melancholy, 
as inseparable from her now as shadows from the 
ňight, made her presence inspire them wdth a 
certain awe ; even LiU, the most wilful of them 
all, in her pretty, gay, childish vanity and 
nanghtiness, never ventiuľed to disobey or to 
weary her. 

' When I am with her it is as if I were at 
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Mass/ Lili said to her brotliers, * Tou know 
what one feels when the B ost comes and the 
beli rings, and it is all so still, and only the 
Latín words ' 

'Itis the presence of Q od that we feel at 
Mass,' said Gela, in a hushed voice. * And I 
think our mother has God with her very múch. 
Only He makes her sad/ 

' But she never does cry/ said her little 
daughter. 

' No/ said Gela, * I think she is too sad for 
that. You know when it is very, very cold the 
skies cannot rain. I think that it is just. so 
cold with her/ 

And Gela's own eyes fiUed, for he, the 
most thoughtfiil and the most quick in per- 
ception of thera all, adored his mother. 
When he coiíld he would sit in her presence for 
hours, mute and motionless, with a book on his 
knees, glancing at her with his meditative eyes 
now and then in rapt veneration. 

'When Bela grows up he will wander, I 
dare say, and perhaps be a great soldier,' Gela 
thought at šuch times. ' But for me, I shall 
stay always with our mother, and read every 
thing that is written, and do all I can for the 
people, and čare for nothing but for her and 
them.' 

She had not letloose in the presence of 
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Cardinal Väsärhely the buming wrath whieb' 
had consumed her. And yet the valedictory 
words of the prelate recurred to her with 
haimting persistency. He had said to he^ : 
* Ifyou refase to be released from your marŕiage^ 
do not absolve yourself from its duties.- W^ 
it possible, she asked herself, that she stiU owed 
allegiance to one who, whilst he had embraced 
her, had dishonoured her ? 

'Aswell,' she thought bitterly, ' as well 
say that the man and woman chained and 
drowned together in the Noyades of Nantea 
were united in a holý iinion ! ' 

^ Ego conjungo vos in matrimonium, in 
nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti.* 

As she remembered those words of the 
Marriage Sacrament, uttered as she had stood 
beside him in the midst of the incense, the colour, 
the pomp, the gorgeous grandeur of the Court 
Chapel in Vienna, she felt that they had bound 
on her eternal silence, perpetual constancy, 
even in a sense continual submission ; they for- 
bade her to disgrace him before the world ; 
they made his shame hers, they required her to 
defend him so far as in her lay from the punish- 
ment with which the laws woiíld háve met his 
wrong-doing : but she could not bring herself 
to acknowledge that it demanded more. Truth 
could not be forced to dwell beside falsehood. 
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Honoúr cauld not také the kiss of peaeé from 
dishonour. 

The natural veueration she bore to thé 
speaker added to the weight of the reproach 
implied in the Cardinaľs words. Even beyond 
her pride was her intense sense of the obliga- 
tions of dutý. She asked herself a thousand 
tii»es a week if she had indeed failed in th0se.' 
Honour was a yet higher thing than dutý. 
Offended honoiu- had its title to any choice. 
Her race had never gone to others with their 
wrongs ; they had known how to avenge them- 
selves by thehľ own hand, in their own way^ 
If she had chosen to stab him in the throat 
which had lied to her she would not, she 
thought, háve gone outside her right. Yet she 
had been merciful to him ; she had neither 
exposed nor chastised him ; she had simply cut 
his life adrift from hers, which he had outraged. 

No man's repute is hurt by separation from 
his wife ; he was in no worse circumstance than 
he had been ere he had met her ; she did not 
withdraw her gifts. She had given a noble 
name to one nameless; she had granted a 
feudál title to a bastard ; she had enriched a 
man who previously had owned nothing, save 
half a million of francs won at play and a strip 
of sea-shore that was stolen. She withdrew 
none of her gifts ; she left the impostor to the 
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flill enjoyment of the world ; she did not even 
move a step to secure the world's sympathy with 
herself, AU she had done as her just vengeance 
was to withdraw herself from the poUution of 
his touch, and to exile him from the horne of 
her fathers. Who could háve done less ? His 
children would in the fiitiire possess all she 
had, though through him they destroyed the 
purity of her race for ever : centuries would not 
wash out in her sight the stain that was in 
their bloôd : but she did not disinherit them. 
She could not see that she had failed anywhere 
in her dutý ; she had been more generous in her 
judgment than many could háve been. Wher- 
ever women spoke of her and of her separation 
from her husband, there would they surely, 
with many a bitter word, repay her all the 
affronts which she liad pvit úpon them by her 
indifference and by what they had esteemed her 
arrogance. She knew that in šuch a position 
as she had perforce created, unexplained, the 
man is easily and constantly absolved of blame, 
the woman is always and certainly condemned. 
Therefore she had never doubted that the ftiture 
would lie lightly on his shoulders, passed in 
sensual idleness, in obUvion more or less easily 
attained. Could it be possible that though 
šhe had been so cruelly betrayed her own ob- 
ligations remaíned the samé ? Had her mar- 
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riage vows compelled Iier to eňdúre evén súôíi 
offence aš this without alteration in her own 
obedience? Was she inconsistent in sending 
her betrayer from her, whilst she still considered 
her bond to him binding ? Since she refused 
to také advantage of the release that the Läw 
and the Church would give her, was it unjustifi- 
able to free herself from his hourly presence, his 
daily contact ? No ! she could not believe that 
it was so. 

On her name-day, in the following spring, 
addressing his felicitations to her, Egbli 
Väsárhely added words which had cost him 
múch tô write. 

* You know how dear, more dear than any 
earthly thing, yon háve been ever to me,' he 
wrote, ' therefore you will pardon me what I 
am about to say. If I had followed my own 
selfish desires I ahould háve entreated you to 
disgracé him pubhcly, begged you to shake oflf 
pubhcly all bonds to a traitor ; and I should 
háve shot him dead, with or without the for^ 
mula of a quarrel ; he himself knew thať well. 
But for your own sake I would say to you noWj 
pardon him if you can. Thóugh you are the 
possessór of a position and of a charactéŕ rare 
amongst women, yet even you must äufleŕ as'a 
separated wife. The children as they gŕow 
older will suííer from it likewiée. Tóú cOutd 
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divorce your husband ; the Law and the Churcli 
would set you free from an union contracted in 
ignorance with a man guilty of a fraud. You 
would be free, and he would endure his fit 
chastisement. But I understand why you re- 
fuse to do that. I comprehend your feeling. 
Publicity would to you intensify disgrace. 
Divorce could do nothing to heal your cruel 
wounds. Therefore I urge on you forgiveness. 
It has cost me many months' bitter struggle to 
be able to write this to you. His offence is vile. 
His pást is hatefal. He himself merits nothing. 
But for your cômmands I would háve «et mý 
heel on his throat as on a snake's. But there 
may háve been excuses even for him ; and since 
you acknowledge him as your husband you will, 
in the end, be more at peace if you do not con- 
tinue to insist on a separatiou which will be 
food for the worlďs calumny. Besides, though 
you know it not, you háve not exiled him from 
your heart, though you háve sent him from 
your house. If you had not still loved him 
you would háve said to me — Slay him. I 
believe that he loved you, though he had šuch 
foul guilt against you, and he mušt háve some 
true qualities of character and mind since he 
satisfied yours for many long years. Of where 
he may be now I know not. Since I saw you I 
háve not quitted my own country. But I would 
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say to you — wherever he be, send for him. 
You will understand without words what it coste 
me to say to you — Since you will not accept thé 
freedom of the Law, summon him to you and 
cleanse his soul in yours. I speak for you, not 
him. If I saw him lying dead like a dog in a 
ditch, for myself, I should thank God. Some- 
times I look with stupor at my sword. Can it 
lie idle there and you be unavenged ? ^ 

The letter touched her profoundly. She 
realised the grandeur of generoáty, the force 
of compelling dutý, which had enabled Väskr- 
hely to write it, proudest of gentlemen as he 
was, most devoted of lovers as he had been. 

She replied to him : 

* I háve thought myself strong, but of late 
years I háve found that there are things 
beyond my strength ; what you counsel is one 
of them. Keligion enjoins, indeed, forgiveness 
without limit ; but there are wrongs for which 
religion makes no provision^ and of which it 
has no comprehension. Neverthelesô, I thank 
you for him and for myseU? 

Any crime, any foUy, any violence or faith- 
lessness, which yet should háve left his honour 
pure, she thought it would háve been possible 
to condone ; the life of a woman who loves 
mušt ever be one long pardon. But šuch 
shame as this of his ate into her very soul, as 



rust into the pure metal. It was šuch ahame 
tíiat when her heart went out to what she hasí 
ooce loved in the yeaming of aSectioD, ^e flelt 
heiself (lisgraced, feeling that the dominioa of 
the senses, the weakness of remembered aqd 
deáred joys made her oblivious of indignity, 
feeble as an enamoured fool. 

Her friends, her priests, even her own con- 
science might eay to her * Forgive,' but she 
could not bend her will to do it. For^veness 
would mean reconciliation, union, life spent to- 
gether as in their days of love. She could not 
bring heraelf to endure that perpetual contact, 
that incessant cornmunion. To her sight be was 
stained with a moral leprosy. She could not 
consent to admit that one in spirituál health, 
and clean of guilt, mušt dwell with one 
spiritually diseaaed. 
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JNOTHEB year passed by, and of him 
she still heard nothing. As, once 
before, his silence had told her of 
his passion more eloqueatly than 
speech could háve done, so now the samé 
silence tended to soften her wrath, to soothe 
her horror. She had expected him to také one 
of two courses : either to assail her with 
written entreaties for pardon, and ceaseless 
efforta to palliate his crime in her sight, or to go 
out into the world of men to seek oblivion in 
pleasure, and perhaps absolution in ambition. , 
He had done neither. 

Once she, having occasion to go to the 
room which had been set aside for the boya*. 
studies, saw the old professor absorbed in the 
perusEd of a lettei. Confused and startled he 
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slipped it hurriedly beneath a Latin esseráse 
of Bela's, which lay with other papers on the 
table. The children were out ridbg. 

His mistress looked at him, and herface 
grew a shade paler still. 

* You correspond with -my husband?' she 
said abruptly, pausing, as she always paused, 
before she said the latter words. 

Greswold flushed consciously, stammered a 
few unintelligible words, and was silent. 

' You hear from him ? ' she continued with 
correct inference. ' You know where he is? ' 

' I háve proraised that I will not say. I 
pray your Excellency to pardon me/ mur- 
miired the old man, the colour mounting upward 
to his grey locks. 

She was silent a moment ; she knew not 
what emotion moved her, whether wrath, or 
wonder, or offence ; or whether even rehef from 
long suspense. 

'Do not be angered, my lady/ pleaded 
Greswold, timidly. ' It is the only way in which 
he can hear of you and of his children. Could 
your Excellency believe that all these months, 
these years, he lived on without any tidings ? ' 

' I think you háve exceeded your duly,' she 
said coldly. ' I think that you should háve 
asked my permission/ 

The old man stood penitent, like a chidden 
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chĺld. He was afraid o f her ínterrogatíons ; 
but she made none. 

' You will give me your word/ she pursued, 
* never to speak of this correspondence to Herr 
Bela or to any of the children.' 

Greswold bowed his aseent. * My lord has 
forbidden me also/ he said eagerly. 

Her brows contracted. 

^ You háve committed an imprudence/ she 
said, in a tone which chilled the old man to 
the marrow. * Be heedful that no one knows 
of it.' 

She said no more ; took the volume she 
had needed, and quitted the room. 

' Who shall telí the heart of a wotnan ? ' 
ihought Greswold, left to himself. ' She knows 
not whether the man she once adored be living 
or dead, and she does not put to me one single 
question, does not even seek to learn where he 
dwells or what he does ! What could his sin be 
to sweep all love away as fire makes a desert of 
a smiling meadow ? And be it what it wóuld, 
of what use is human love if it háve not enough 
of the divine love in it to rejoice over the sinnor 
who repents ? ' 

He knew not that the sin she might, she 
would, háve forgiven, but that the shame ate 
into the fair marble of her honour like a cor- 
roding acid. 
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From that tíme he expected daily some 
fresh questíon, some allusion at least to the 
confession which she had surprised from hira. 
But she never spoke to him again of it. If she 
placed a violent control úpon herself, because 
she did not think it fitting to speak of her hus- 
band to one in her employ, or if her husband 
were absohitely dead to her meraory and her 
aflTections, he could not telí. He only knew 
that by no word or éign did she appear to 
recall the brief conversation which had passed 
between them. 

Although what he had done was innocent 
enough, the old physician, in his scrupulous 
sense of dutý, began to háve a sense of guilt. 
Had he any right to retain any hidden know- 
ledge from the mistress whose roof sheltered 
him, and whose bread he ate ? 

But his loyalty to his pledged word, and to 
him whom the world of men still called Sabran, 
obUged him to be mute. 

'After all,' he thought, 'if she knew it 
might be better, but my first dutý is to keep 
my word.' 

She never tempted him to break i t. She was 
not callous and hardened as he supposed, She 
felt a growing desire to learn where and how 
her husband had taken up the broken threads 
of his severed life. She had believed either 
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tbat he would return to the unfettered exist- 
ence that could be dreamed áway under the 
cedar groves of Mexico, with the senses satisfied 
and the moral law set at naught, or that he 
would go amongst the men and women of the 
great world, popular, pitied, and easily consoled. 
She had seen that world exercise a potent fasci- 
nation over him, and if it were called to pro- 
nounce against her or against him, she was well 
aware that he would bear away all its suffrages. 
He had always humoured and flattered it ; she 
never. 

He had passed from the sight of those who 
knew him as utterly as though he had descended 
to his grave. No sound or hint told her of his 
destiny. She still thought at times thát he mušt 
háve sought those flowery recesses of the West 
which had given his youth their shelter. It 
might well be that in his total ruin his instinets 
had urged him to réttiril to the free barbaric Hfe 
of his early manhood, where none wôuld re- 
proach him, none deride him, noAe know his 
secret or his sin. His correspdndence with 
Greswold suggested a doubt to her. Perhaps 
reihorse was with him and the weight of re- 
membrance. 

When, too harshly, she had asšumed that 
all his love and life had been a Ke, because one 
lié had been benéath it, she had told herself 
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that he would find solace in those vices anď' 
pastimes which, in his earlier years, had been 
fatal to his ambition and to his perseverance. 
But since he cared to hear of his children's wel- 
fare, it might well be that their life together 
was nearer to his heart than she had credited. 
She beheved that, if he had been sunk in the 
kind of self-indulgence she had imagined, he 
would háve shunned all tidings, all memories, . 
of his lost horne. 

Then again, with the inconsistency of all 
great suffering, an intense indignation possessed 
her that he did dare to remember, did dare 
to recall, that her offspring were also his. Even 
alone the hot flush of an ever-increasing shame 
came to her face when she thought that she 
had been for nine long years his, in the most 
absolute possession that woman can grantto man. 
Exile, severance, silence, cold and dark as the 
winters of the land of his birth, could not alter 
that. Whenever he chose to think of her she 
mušt be his in remembrance still. 

Once the Princess ventured to say again to 
her a word which came from her heart. They 
were standing on the terrace watching the: 
blush of evening glow on the virginal snows of 
the mountains. 

* Let not the sun go down úpon yóúr 
wrath,' she murmured. *Wanda, nimev '^ 




never you think of those words — you who let 
so many suns rise and set, and find your wrath 
unchanged ? ' 

* If it were only that ! ' she answered bitterly. 
' It is so múch else — so múch else ! Crimes deep 
as yonder water, high as yonder hills, I could 
háve forgiven, but— a baseness — never ! Nay, 
there are pardons that would only be as base 
as what they pardoned.' 

So it seemed to hcr. 

When again and again her heart was thrilled 
with its old tenderness, her mind was haunted 
by a milUon memories of dead delights, she 
strove against herself, and trod down her 
temptation with the merciless self-punishment 
of an ascetic. It humbled and stained her 
in her own sight to feel that love could live 
within her without honour. 

' Forgive me/ said the Princess, ' but it 
always aeems to me that you — noble and 
generous and pure of mind as you are — ^yet 
háve met ill the supreme trial, the supreme 
test of your life. You believed that you loved 
the man you wedded, but you loved your own 
príde more- If love be not endless forbearance, 
endless compassion, endless pitý and sympathy, 
what is it but the mere fever and instincts of 
v .xamal -passions ? What raises it above the self- 

<rf the senses if not its sacrifice of 
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will and its lor^-suffering ? You háve sald ..so 
yourself in other days than these.' 

' And whatj' she thought passionately as she 
heard, ' what would it be but the basest indul- 
gence of the senses to let oneself love and be 
beloved by what one scorned ? — to stoop and 
kiss the lips that Ued for mere sake of their 
sweetness ? — to gather in one's arms the coward, 
the traitor, and persuade oneself that one 
forgave because one grew blind with amorous 
remembrance ? ' 

' Is it well,' pursued her companion with 
soft solemnity, ' to let anyone who is sonear to 
you Ľve his own life when that life.may be one 
of sin ? You send him from you, ánd how 
can you telí into what extremes of e vil or of 
foUy despair may not drive him ? A man cast 
forth from his home is like a ship cut loose 
from its anchor and rudderless. Whatever 
may háve been his weakness, his offences, they 
cannot absolve you from your dutý to watch 
over your husbanďs soul, to be his íirst and 
most faithful friend, to stand between him and 
his temptations and perils. That is the nobler 
side of marriage. When the light of love is 
faded, and its joys are over, its duties and its 
mercies remain, Because one of the twain 
has failed in these the other is not acquitted of 
obligation. Pardon me if I seem to censure. 
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Look in your own heart ônd judge if I 
err.' 

' You do not know ! You do not know I 
If I forgave him I shoiíld never forgive 
my self ! ' 

She turned her head from the roseate and 
happy light that spoke to her of other dayfif, 
and went with a swift uneven step into the 
house, now darkened by the passing of the 
day. 

She flung his memory from her as so múch 
unhohness. Had passion not yet lived in her, 
the coldness of unforgiving sorrow might not 
háve seemeď to her so sovereign a dutý. 

Some weeka after she had seen the letter in 
Greswolďs hands a small hamlet was burnt 
down during a high- north wind, It belonged 
to her. Hearing of the cakmity she went 
thither at once, It was some two and a half 
Germán miles from the castle. She drove, 
herself, four young Hungarian horses, whose 
frettiňg graces and tempestuous gallop gave 
her the only pleasure which she was now cap- 
able of enjoying. They were harnessed to a 
carriage light and strong, built on purpose to 
scour rapidly rough forest roads and steep 
hill-sides. When she had visited the melancholy 
scené, given what consolation she could, and 
distributed money to the homeless peasants, pro- 
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mising to rebuíld the. houses with \í& ówii 
timber and shingles — for the conflagration had 
been the fault of no one, but of the wild wind 
which had scattered the burning embers of á 
hearth-fire on a neighbouring wood-stáck — ber 
horses were rested, and she began her home- 
ward drive as the pale afternoon grew grey 
and the twihght feU on the little grassy vale> 
now charred and smoking with the smouldering 
ruins of the chálets. 

* Our Countess never leaves us alone in any 
.trouble/ said the women gathered about the 
stone statne of S. Florián, their most trusted 
patrón, who, despite their prayers, had refused 
to save them from the flames. The hamlet was 
not far from the Maurer glaciers, and was shut 
in by a complete wall of mountains; it was 
green, fresh, beautifuUy cool in summer. Now, 
in the late spring, it was still dreary, and patches 
. of snow still lay on its sward ; it was set high 
on the mountain side, and dense forests sloped 
down from it, seldom traversed, and dark early 
in the afternoon. Her groom lit the lamps of 
her carriage as she entered the deep woods, 
through which the road was little more than a 
timber-track. The long gallops and the steep 
inclines coming thither had calmed and pacified 
her young horses. They gave her no trouble 
to control them, as they trotted rapidly along 
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thé shadowy forest yraýs. In óther parts of thé 
country the sun ha(J not then set, but here the 
gloom was grey, like that of a cloudy dawn. 
Yet it was not so dark but that she perceived 
ahead of her, as her honses turned ä curve in 
the moss-gŕown path, a figúre, whose height 
and outiine made her heart stahd still. As the 
animals went pást him in their swinging trot 
the blaze of the lamps fell full úpon him. He 
turned aiid retreated quickly into thé under- 
growth beneath the drooping boughs of the 
Siberian pines, but she saw him, he saw her. 
Mechanically he uncovered Lis head aíid bowed 
low ; she drove onward with a sen^e of suflo- 
cation at her throat and a chill like ice in her 
veins. She had recognised him in that momeiit 
of time. He was changed, aged, and there were 
threads of grey in his hair. He Wore a foŕesteŕ's 
dress and had a gun on his shoulder. 

; Where they had met, in these woods that lay 
under the snow saddle of the Eeggeií Thôri, it 
was still twenty English miles awáy from the 
burg. It ^as late when she réached home, 
but her people were used to those Idúg night 
drives, and even the Princésá had bécóme re- 
signed to them. On the plea of.fatigue she 
went to her own rooms and there remained. 
A faiňtness and sense of confusion stayed with 
her. She had not thought thát merely meeting 
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him thus would affect Ijer. Sbe had under- 
rated the power of the pást. 

When she had deemed him far away in other 
countries he was there in her own lands, not 
twenty miles from her. The knowledge of hiš 
vicinity moved her with a mingled sense of 
uriendurable pain, partial anger, revivmg love. 
It seem^ horrible to háve passed him by as any 
stranger would háve passed, without a sígn or 
word. Yet he was dead to her, whether oceäns 
were between them or only a few leagues of hill 
and grass anď forest. 

She did not sleep, she did nót even lie down 
that night. He seemed always before her ; iii 
the štillness of her chamber she heard his voice, 
and she started up thinking he touched her. 

He had looked aged, ill, weary, unhappy ; 
the sight of him bore conviction to her that 
he, like herself, found no compensation, no con- 
sôlation. Perchance her monitress had been 
right ; she had been cruel. Perchance, what- 
ever sin his present or his future life might 
hold would lie, directly indeed at his own door, 
but indirectly at hers. She had always held 
that high and spirituál view of marriage which, 
rising above mere sensual indulgence, regarded 
the bond of souls as sacred, and made the life 
on earth mere passage and preparation for 
eternity. Shé had loved to believe that she 
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ennobled, purified, exalted his life by union 
with hers. Was she now false to her own 
creed when she left him alone, unfriended, un- 
pardoned, to drift to any solace in vice, or any 
distraction in evil, which might be his fate P 
The sensitiveness and apprehension of her con- 
science before the possibility of a n^lected 
dutý made of her meditations a very martyr- 
dom. AU her hfe long she had been resolute 
and serene in action, decidmg quickly, and 
carrying resolve into action without hesitation ; 
but here, in the supreme crisis of her fate, she 
was irresolute and wrung by continual doubt. 
Had it only been any other crime than this !-^- 
this which cankered all the honour of her race, 
and was rank with the abhorred putridity of 
fraud I 

The sprii^ pássed into summer, and the 
children played amidst masses of roses and 
sweet ranks of ĽUes, stretching down the green 
grass alleys of the gardens. More than once 
she went to the samé hamlet, where now chálets 
were arising, made of pine and elm, cut in the 
pást winter in her own woods. But of him she 
saw no more. She could not bend her will to 
ask of him of any of her household, not even 
of Greswold, Whether he Ľngered amidst her 
mountains, or whether he had but come thither 
in a momentary impulse, she knew not. 
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; ' The infinite yearning of affection, which is 
wholly outside the instincts of the passions, 
awoke in her once more. She began to doubt 
her own reading of obligation and of dutý. 
Had her counselľors been right — had she met 
■the supreme test of her character and liad 
feiled before it? 

Was it true that a great love mušt be as 
eihaustless as the oceán in its mercy aud ás 
profound in its comprehension ? 

Had his sin to her released her from her 
duties towards him ? Because he had been 
.disloyal was she absolved from loyalty to him ? 
Ought she sooneŕ to háve said to him,—* Nay, 
no erime, no untruth, no faiUire in yourself 
shall divide you from me ; the darker be your 
soul the greater need hath it to lean on mine ? ' 

In the violent scorn of her revolted pride, 
of her indignant honour, had she forgotten a 
. lowlier yet harder dutý left undone ? 

In her contempt and dread of yielding to 
mere amorous weakness had she stitíed and 
denied the cry of pitý, the cry of conscience ? 

To suffer woes which hope thinks infinite, 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night, 
To defy power which seems omnipotent, 
To love, and live to hope till hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates, 
Neither to change, nor falter, nor repent. 

Thi^, perchance, had been the higher 
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divil ler wav which she had missed— this the 
obligation from the passion of the pást which : 
she had left unfulfilled, iinaccepted. 

Kesolutely she had gone on úpon her joy-- 
less path, not doubting that her coiirse was 
right. It had seemed to her that there wás no : 
other way possible ; that, stretching her'h'aud: 
to him across the.gnlf of shame that severecÚ 
them, she would do nothing to raisé him, 
but only fall herself, d^raded to his liké- 
ness. 

So it had always seemed to her. 

Now alone ihe misgiving arose in her 
whether she had mistaken aŕrogance for dutý ; 
whether, cleaving so closely to the traditions of 
honour, she had forgotten the. obhgations of 
mercy. Had it been any other thing, any 
other sin, she thought, rather than this, which 
struck at the very root of all the trusts, of 
all the faiths, which she had most venerated as' 
the legacy of her fathers ! 

Sometimes it seemed to her as though, weré 
that tíme of torture to be lived through again, 
she would not send him from her ; she would 
say to him : . . -* 

' What we love once we love for ever. 
Shall there be joy in heaven over those who 
repent, yet no forgiveness for them úpon 
earth?' 
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Sonietimes it seemed to her as though even 
nów, after these years, she stíll ought to sum^ 
mon him and say this. But time passed on and 
paflsed away, and it remained unsaid. 

She rode ofteti. ťhrough the samé woods,* 
now in full leaf, with sunny waters tumbling and 
sparkling through their flower-filled moss, but 
he crossed her path no more. He might háve 
come thither, she thoiight, in some brief hopé 
of possible reconciUation to her, and then his: 
com'age might háve failed him, and he might 
háve retnrned to whatsoever distant čhmate 
held him, whatsoever manner of hfe consoled 
him. That he might dwell amidst the hiUs,^ 
unseen of men, for her sake, never once seemed 
to her possible. Egon Vásärhely might háve 
done that ; but not he — he loved the world. 

The summer weighed virearily úpon her. 
The light, the fragrance, the gaiety of náture 
hurt her. In winter all the earth seemed of 
accord with herself ; it was silent, stern, soUtary. 
The keen winds, the ghttering snow, the air that 
was like a bath of icé, the sense of absolute 
isolation and seckision which the winter brought 
with it were precious to her. Not even the 
pretty figures of the children running through 
the bowers of blossom and of foliage could 
make the summer otherwise than oppressive 
and mournful to her. 
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Sometimes she thoiight of how it had beeo: 
on other summer nights, when he had wandered 
with her through the white Unes of the Ľlies by 
the starlight, or sent the melodies of Schumann 
and of Beethoven out úpon the dewy, bahny 
air^ Then she couldbéar no more to look úpon 
the moonlit gardens. 

The love she had borne him stirred at those 
times beneath the gravestones of scom and 
wrath and almost hatred which she had heaped 
iipon it, to keep it buiied far down for ever- 
more. AU the echoes of passion came to her at 
those moments ; she despised herself because she 
felt that she would give her soul to feel his Ups 
on hers again. She was ashamed that tlie mere 
šight of him could thus háve moved her. Again 
and again she recalled noble acts, beautiful 
thoughts, which had been his ; again and again 
she recaUed the early hours of their love with 
buming cheeks and longing heart. She could 
háve scourged herself to banish those memôries, 
those desires. They were terrible and irŕe- 
sistible to her as the visions that assaUed the 
saints of thé Thebaid. Her whole soul 
softened to him, yearnéd for him, forgave him, 
Then she would shrink iň disdain frôm her 
own weakness, and pace her chamber Uke a 
wôunded Uoness. 




CHAPTER XLIL 



SHE first fiush of autiimn came úpon 
the woods. Soon it would be three 
yeara since Olga Brancka had 
driven thither, and her work had 
held good and never been iindone. Bela and 
Gela had grown tall and slender as the young 
fir trees ; and Bela often said to hia brotlier : 
' I was ten years old on Easter Day. That 
is quite old. If ever I am to find bim I am 
old enough now.' 

He had not forgotten. He never forgot. 
Every day he wearied hia little brain with 
thinking what he could do. Every night he 
asked Heaven to help him. He had read a 
Bohemian ballad which had fascinated him ; the 
story of how, in the days of chivaliy, Wratis- 
law, the son of Berka, when but twelve yeara 
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óíái kad made, all by himself and on foot, a 
pUgrimage Írom Prague to TaŕtÄŕy, to releasfe 
Ms brothér from captivity. Bela knew very 
meil that the world had chauged since thea, 
ábd tbat if som0 thiugs were easier éome weré 
%Mrái9r xidw than then^v But if 'Wratislaw had 
done so múch at twelve, why should he, who 
was ten, not do somethiDg ? 

He thought himself quite old. He had a 
big pony, and Folko was ridden by his little 
brothers. He had been taught to shoot at a 
target and a running mark; he had become 
skilful at climbing with crampons and mana- 
ging a boat. When he rode he had long 
boots that pulled iip to his knees. He could 
drive three ponies, harnessed in the Kussian 
way, with skill and surety. Perhaps, he 
thought, the Bohemian boy had not been able 
to do half as múch as this. The ballad spoke 
of him as a little weakling, and yet he had 
found his way from Prague, in heŕ dusky 
plains, to buming Tartary. 

Almost he was ready to set forth on a 
Quixotic search without any clue to wherc his 
father dwelt, but his educated sense checked 
him with the remembrance that, wide as the 
world was, it would be of no avail to begin a 
harebrained pilgrimage with no fixed goal. 
Even Wratislaw, who was his ideál, had been 
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certain that his brother languished in the Tartar 
tents before he had set his fair face to the south- 
east. So he remained patient in his impatience, 
and strove with all his might to perfect himself 
in all bodily exercises and manly habits, that he 
might be the better fitted to go on his eirand 
whenever he should háve any thread óf 
guidance. No one guessed the resolves and 
the hopes which fermented.like nevy wine in 
his pretty golden-haired head. His attendants 
thought each year that he grew gentler and 
more serious, and his tutors found him at once 
more docile and more absent-minded. But no 
one imagined that he was bent on any unusual 
enterprise 

His father had not béen recognised by the 
groom who had accompanied his mistress in 
the drive through the woods of the Eeggen 
Thôrl ; and no rumour of the near preseuce of 
^Sabran had reached any of the househpld. 
Greswóld alone knew that amidst the solitudes 
of the avalanche and the glacier, in the chill 
of the air where the eagle and the yalture 
alone made their home, in a Ľfe of absolute 
isolation, asceticism, and physical denial. of 
every kind, the man who had sinned against 
her spent his exile, in šuch self-chosen expia- 
tion as was possible to one who had neither 
the faith nor the humility needful to make him 
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seek refuge and atonement in any i*eligious 
service. He dwelt in tlie loneliness of the ice- 
slopes, leading the life of a coramon hiinter, 
slnmning all men, accepting each raonotonons 
and joyless day as portion of his just punish- 
ment ; in the perils of winter on the rnountains 
doing what he could to save human or animal 
life ; knowing no solace save šuch as existed for 
him in the sense of being near all that he had lost, 
and the power of watching the distant move- 
ments of his wife and children at šuch rare bours 
as hé ventured to ápproach the hills of Hôhens- 
žalras and turn his telescope on the gardens 
of his lost home. A hunter or two, a guide or 
two of the Umbal and the Trojerthal had his 
confidence, but the loyalty which is thercom- 
mon virtue of all mountaineers made them 
preserve it faithfuUy. For the rest, in these 
iinfrequented places, avoidance of all thosewho 
might háve recogniséd him was easy ; he was 
clothed like the men of the hills, and lived 
like them in a chálet, high perched on a ledge 
of rock at a great altitude in the wild and almost 
inaccessible región of the Hintere Umbalťhorl, 
Of the future he never dared to think ; he 
took each day as it came ; the best he hoped 
for was a mountaineer's death some hour or 
another, amidst the clear serene blue ice, the 
everlasting snows. 

z 2. 
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When he had gone out íVotn the chamber 
of Lis wife, banished and accursed, all his 
spirit had died in him, and nothing had seemed 
clear in his memory except that love which 
had been so insufficient to wash out his sin. 
The world would no doubt háve welcomed 
him ; he was not too old for its distractions 
and its ambitions to be still possible for 
him ; but he had no courage left to také them 
up, no energy to make another future for 
himself. His whole life was consumed in a 
vain regret, as vain a desire, as vain a peni- 
tence. Had he had the faith of those men 
who dwelt under the willows of the Holý 
Isle he would háve joined them. But he had 
no belief; he had only a futile, heart-broken, 
hopeless repentance, which availed him nothing 
and could atone for nothing. 

Perhaps, he thought, if she had known 
that, it might háve changed her. But he did 
not dare to approach her by any written 
appeal. It seemed to him as if any words 
from him would only appear but added false- 
hood, added insult. He never, even in his 
own thoughts, reproached her for her separa- 
tion from him. He recognised that no other 
path was open to her, The pure daylight of 
her náture could íind no mate in tlie dusk and 
shadow of his own ; tlie loyalty of truth could 
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not unite with the servitude and cowardice of 
falsehood. He knew it, and never rebelled 
against his chastisement. 

Whilst still it was dawn one morning, his 
young son, just awaking, heard apebble thrown 
at his window. He sprang out of bed, and ran 
and looked out. Old Otto stood below, 

^ My little lord/ he said softly ; ' if you 
can come to me * in the woods, when you are 
dressed, I háve something to telí you.' 

' Of him ? ' cried Bela. 

The huntsman made a sign of assent. 

The child, excited to intense emotion, 
hardly knew how his servant dressed him, or 
how he swallowed his breakfast. After their 
morning meal he could always run in the 
woods, as he chose, before beginning his studies, 
and he sped as fast as his feet could bear him 
to the trysting-place. 

* My lord, your father has been seen on the 
other side of Glôckner by my underling, 
Fritz/ said Otto, gravely ; ' and I háve heard, 
too, that the villagers háve seen him in Preg- 
ratten. I made bold to telí you, Count Bela, 
for I had given you my word.' 

Bela's whole form shook with excitement. 

'I knew if he had died I should háve 
known it!' he said, with a hushed ecstasy. 
* Telí me more, telí me more, quick I ' 
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' There is no more to telí, my little lord,*- 
said Olto. * Fritz will swear that he saw your 
father, though there was a stretch of glaciers 
and many fathoms of ice between them, He 
says there was no mistaking the way he sighted 
hÍ8 rifJe and fired. And í háve heard by 
gossip, too, from the folks of the Hintere Um- 
balthôrl that there can be no manner of doubt 
of the fact that His Excellency has dwelt therev 
for a time at least.' 

Bela gave a deep breath. 

' Then he lives, and I can find him ! ' 

' Yes, he lives ; the Lord be praised I ' said 
Otto. 

When he went to the house the boy told 
no one his precious secret. He studied ill, and 
was punished, but he did not heed it. His 
heart was fuU of joy ; his brain teemed with 
projects. 

* I will go and bring him back ! ' he kept 
saying to himself ; and no force could hold his 
thoughts to his Homér or his Euclid. 

He would telí no one, he resolved, not even 
Gela ; and he would go alone, all alone, as the 
Bohemian boy had gone, 

* What ails Bela to-day ? He is not hke 
himself/ said his mother to Greswold, who 
assured her he was well, but added that he 
was often careless. 
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The child shut his secret up in his own 
breast, and though he longed to telí Gela he 
did not. He had been tempted to confide in 
Otto, but resisted even that desire, knowing 
that Otto was stern where dutý pointed, and 
had been always forbidden to let the little 
nobles wander alone to the mountains. He 
had his father'a power of reticence, his mother's 
strength of self-control. 

He knew what hill work was like. The 
elder boys often went climbing, with their 
guides, on fine days from May to September, 
and had a little tent which was set up for them 
at a fair altitude, whence Greswold taught 
them to také observations and measurementa. 
But the mountaineéring for the season was now 
over ; it was now S. Michaeľs Day, and ava- 
lanches fell and snownstonns had b^un on the 
higher slopes. He knew that if anyone saw him 
he would be stopped aád taken back. For that 
reason he said notíiing to Gela, who couW 
never be persuaded to a disobedience ; and he 
rose in the dark^ before the hour at which his 
attendant came to dress him, got his clóthes on 
as best he could, slipped the swórd Väsärhely 
had given him in his belt, and took his crampons 
and alpenstock in his hand. 

Hé had kneeled and said his prayers, feŕ- 
vently. th'oúgh quickly. 
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* A soldier cannot pray very long if hé 
heär the trumpeta sounding,' he had thought, as 
he rose. He felt neither irresolution nor fear ; 
he was strong with ardour and ain exalted sense 
of right-doing. 

He had the little knapsack which, in the 
long forest walks with his tútor, he was used 
to carry packed with siniple food for á morning 
meal when they halted under the pines. He 
had put some bread and cakes into this over- 
night, and he had fiUed his little silver flask 
with milk, as he had seen the flasks of the gentle- 
men fiUed with wine in those grand days wbeu 
the Kaiser and the Court had hunted with his 
father. Thus equipped he managed to escape 
from the house by a side door, left open by 
some of the under-servants, who had just risen. 
He knew the quick way to reach the Glockner 
slopes, for he had been taken there by Otto to 
leam mountaineering, and for his age he climbed 
well. His eye was súre, his step firm, and he 
knew not fear. He never thought of the misery 
his absence might cause ; he was absorbed in 
his self-imposed mission. 

* I will bring him back,' he thought, ^ and 
then she will smile again/ 

He had been trained in the lore of the high 
hills too well not to know that it would také him 
several daya to reach the Hintere Umbaltíiod ; 
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but he said to himself that this mušt be as it 
would. He would climb on and on, sleep in auy 
hut he could, and find what food he might. The 
Bohemian boy had crossed many mountains and 
seas and deserts before he had ransomed his 
brother. 

It was a fine morning, with light pleasant 
winds. There was a clear blue in the sky, 
though north-east there was a brown haze, šuch 
as hunters fear, úpon the hills. 

' It will rain or snow to-morrow/ thought 
Bela, who had been made wise in the aigns of 
the weather. But even that prevision did 
not deter him ; he had his liberty and he 
meant to use it. He had been well trained to 
all bodily exercises, and he could walk long 
and fast without fatigue. His slender fair 
limbs were as strong as steel, and his health 
was perfect. He knew all the tracks of the 
homeJying woods, and he wanted no one to 
guide him. He got, with promptitude and 
address, out of sight of the terraces and 
tôwers of Hohenszalras, and soon entered what 
was called the Schwarzenwald, a dense pine- 
wood asce,nding abruptly the mountain side 
from the gardens ; the only plače where the 
wildness of the hills came in unbroken contact 
and close proximity to the lawns and flowei-s of 
|he. soqth side of the schloss, the lower spurs 
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of the Gross Glockner descending theré so sleep 
and stem that they enclosed the parterres with 
a gigantic rampart of granite. 

The contrast of the rose gardens with these 
huge overhanging heights had always so pleased 
the tastes of the Szalras chátelaines, that they 
had never allowed any atterapts to be made to 
change or modify the savage grandeur and 
sombre wilds of the black wood. 

He was already a trained pedestrian^ and he 
covered five miles without pausing to breathe 
himself. Then he thought he had come far 
enough to make it safe to pause and eat. Hc 
drank his milk and opened his knapsack. There 
was turf still about him^ and a few trees, but 
he had come into the rocky región. Huge 
walls of red and grey marbles leaned over 
him ; white Umestone crags faced him. Preci- 
pices, black with pines and firs, shelved down- 
ward. He was still on his mother's land, but 
in a part unknown to him. 

Once rested, he climbed up manfuUy, strain- 
ing his little velvet breeches and soaking his 
silver-buckled shoes in the wet moss as he went, 
for in the Schwarzenwald regular paths soon 
ceased. There was the barest track visible, 
made by sheep, and pushing its upward way 
under branches, over boulders, and through 
wimpling burns. It was the loneliest part of 
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all the woods and hills ; descending as it did 
to the rose gardens of the burg, the hunters and 
shepherds saldom passed through it. Steep 
and solitary, crowned with bare rocks, and lead- 
ing only to the glader slopes, few steps ever 
went over its short grass save those of wood- 
land anunals and of shepherds' flocks. At this 
time of the year even the latter were not near. 
They had been already brought down to their 
stables from the green stretches of pasture 
between the rocks. Bela met no one ; not 
even one of his own peasantry, 

He climbed and climbed uninterrupted, at 
first enjoying his soUtude rapturously, his 
triumph boisterously, and then going on more 
solemnly, being a Uttle awed by the sense of 
utter silence round him, in which no soímd was 
heard except of rippĽng water, of blowing 
boughs, and afer off some faint tinkle of a church 
beli from a distant hamlet. 

His spirits were exalted and full of enthu- 
siasm. Joined to his boldness and ardour he 
had the Germán love of the mystical and mar* 
vellous* AU the vast white range of the 
Glôckner to him was as a fairyland, opening on 
enchanted empires all his own. AU the fore- 
noon he was happy. 

His brain was busy with many pictures as 
he went. He saw his search successful and his 
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father found ; he saw his happy return, and the 
crowd of the glad household whích would flock 
to meet his steps ; he thought how he would 
kneel down at her feet, and never rise until his 
prayer should be heard, and his mother smile 
again ; he thought how he would cry out to 
her, * Oh, mother, mother ! I háve brought 
him home ! ' and how she would look, and the 
light and the warmth come back into her face. 
It was so little to do — only to climb amidst 
these kindly familiar mountains that had been 
always above him and around him since first 
his eyes had opened. Wratislaw had gone over 
lands, and seas, and deserts, and braved the 
jaws of lions, and the steel of foemen, and 
the dragon's breath of the hot sand wind ; he 
himself had so little to do ; only to climb some 
rough uneven ground, some green steep pastures, 
some smootli fields of ioe. He felt sad to think 
it was šuch a little thing. 

Far down below he could hear the great 
bells of the burg chimiug and clanging, and 
he knew that they were giving the alarm for 
him ; he saw men small as mice grouping 
together here, and running apart there ; he 
knew they were coming out to search for him. 
He resolved to be very wary. He had got> so 
long a štart that he was high on the hills ere 
he heard the alarm-bells ring. He knew that he 
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must aVoid being seen by an)^one he met, or, 
knowa as he was to the whole country-side, his 
liberty would soon be a t an end. But the huts of 
the cattle-keepers were empty, and the chances 
of meeting a mountaineer were few, Hundreds 
of men might come upward in search of him, 
and yet miss him amidst those endless walls of 
stone, those ianumerable peaks and paths and 
precipices, each one the fellow of the other. 

He cUmbed the grassy slopes, the steep 
stone ways, as he had learned to do with Otto, 
and though he was still far frora the sides of 
Qlôckner he was yet soon on very high ground. 
A great mountain, green at the base, snow- 
covered half the way down, frowned above 
him ; it was but one of the spurs of the Glock- 
nerwand, but he beUeved it to be the king of the 
Austrian Alps itself. He met no one; the 
mountains were solitary; the first breath of 
auturan had scared the cattle-keepers downward 
with their flocks and herds. Sometimes, very 
far off, he saw a lonely figúre, a pedlar, or a 
hunter, or a shepherd, or some alm still tenanted 
by its flock, but they were mere specks on the 
immensity of the glacier slopes and the domes of 
snow. The solitudé enchanted him at first ; he 
had never been alone before. He drank from 
a stream, ate more broad, and held on firmly 
and fearlcssly. The thought that hls father 
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was there beyond hitn, amidst those dazzling 
peaks, those lowerÍDg clouds, seemed to shoe 
his little feet with fire. He felt weaker, for 
his bread had nourished hira but little, and 
he had not found a hut of any kind as he had 
expected to do. But lie toilal on, the slope 
of the samé moímtain always facing him, 
always seeming to recede and to grow higher 
and higher the further and further he went. 

The wall of granite which he was on, 
nine miles or more above and beyond his home, 
was known as the Adler Spitze. He had been 
near it in other days, but he did not recognise 
it now; all these stern slbpes and steeps, all 
these domes and roof-like ridges of snow and 
ice, so resemble each other that a longer 
apprenticeship to the hills than his had been is 
needed to distinguish them one from another. 
The Adler Spitze was a dangerous and seldom 
traversed peak ; its sides were bristling with 
jagged rocks, and its chasms were many and 
deep. More than one death had been caused 
by it in late years, and near its summit Hs 
mother had caused to be erected a refuge, one 
of the highest of the district, where a keeper 
was for ever on the watch for belated travel- 
lers. These were, however, very few, for ^the 
mountain had gained a bad name amongst the 
hunters and pedlars and muleteers who alone 
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ťraversed these hills, and was left almost entirely 
to the birds of prey, which were numerous there 
and had given it its name. 

When ťhe pine-woods ceased, and there 
was only around him mere naked rock, with 
a little moss growing on it here and there, 
Bela knew that h e had come very high indeed. 
And he had his wish : he was quite alone. 
There was nothing to be seen here except the 
dusky forest, shelving downward, and vast 
slopes of naked grey stone, with large loose 
rocks scattered over them, as if giants had 
been playing there at pitch-and-toss. There 
waa tôoasQUčh mist in the north and west, which 
faced him, for the opposite mountaina tobe.seeB, 
for it Was .still early in the day. He didmot 
now feel the joy and excitement he had ex^ 
pected. He had dimbed to the glacier región 
indeedy43ut the scéne around was drearý, and 
the vast expanse of vapour surrounding him 
looked ichilLand melancholy. . - . í 

In the excitement and exultation. of his 
thoughts he.had forgotten maný things which 
he knew Teiy . well, trained to the hillsias he 
was *rhB had- forgotten that it might rain or 
snow befóre he reached any halting-place, that 
fo§s caníe on at that season with fatal sudden- 
ness, that if the sun were obscured the cold 
vrould sóon become great, that if a mist came 
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down he Avould be unable to find any road, 
and that men had been often killed on those 
heights who had known every inch of th^ hills. 

Sometliing ôf his buoyancy and certainty of 
siiccess began to pale and grow duli as the 
isolation lost its sense of novelty, and that 
intense silence of the glacier world, which is at 
all times so solemn, began to strike awe into 
his intrepid soul. He had often been as high, 
but there had been always on his ear his 
brother's voice, and his guide's laiigh, and the 
merry sounds of the men chattering together as 
they climbed. Now there was no sound any- 
where, save now and then a splitting crack- 
ing noise, which he knew was ice giving way 
under the noon-day heat of the sun. * It mušt 
be just as still as this in the grave/ he thought, 
with a chill in his warm eager leaping young 
blood. A little tuft of edelweiss growing in 
a crevice, and an alpenlerche winging its way 
through the blue air, seemed to him like 
friends. 

He wished now that Gela were with him. 

' But it would háve been of no use to ask 
him/ he thought sadly. * He never will dis- 
obey, even to make good come of it.' 

A white mist had settled over all the lower 
world, one of the autumn fogs which come 
from the lower clouds enwrapped all the lakes 
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and pastures and forests of Hohenszalras. 
Nathing could better baffle and distract his 
pursuers ; perplexed and blinded, they would 
be whoUy at a loss to trace his steps. It did 
not occur to him that the fog on the lower 
lands might mean also storm and snow, and the 
darkness and dampness of ice-cold vapours, in 
the upper air where he was. 

It had become rough, hard, toilsome work ; 
he was bruised, and almost lame, and very tired. 
But the spirit in him was not crushed ; he kept 
always thinking : * If it did not hurt, it would 
be nothing to do it.' 

He had now got above all grass ; the 
ground was loosé shingle where it was not bare 
granite, limestone, or marble, on all of which 
i t was diflScult to keep a hold. There was 
snow not very far above him. The air here 
was intensely cold. He had not thought 
to bring any furs with him. His limbs were 
sorely cramped, his feet began to feel numb, 
his fingers were so chilled he could hardly grip 
his alpenstock ; the hard slopes gave scarcely 
any footing to his cUmbing-irons ; there were 
clouds about him enveloping him, freezing him 
in their icy mist. He began to think piteously 
of his brother, of his horne, and of the warm- 
cushioned nooks by the study fire, but he 
yrould -not give in ; he toiled on, cutting and 
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hurting his hands and knees as he groped on 
his upward way. He reminded himself of 
Wratislaw, of Cassabianca, and all the boy- 
heroes he hadever read of ; he would not vield 
in endurance to any one of them. 

But, looking up, he knew by the colour of 
the sky that it was about to snow ; the heavens 
were of a leaden uniform grey, and seemed to 
meet and touch the mountain. Then Bela knew 
that in all likelihood he would never see Gfela 
or his horne again. 

He choked down the sob that rose in his 
throat, and tried to think what he could do to 
save himself. The ascent was now so steep 
that he could make no upward way, and cx)uld 
barely keep himself from sliding downwards. 
He caught at a projecting boulder and pulled 
himself with great effort up on to it ; there h e 
could sit in a cramped position and také breath. 
When he looked down he saw no forests, no 
land, no rocks, nothing but a sea of fog, which 
had gathered thick and grey beneath him. In 
autumn and spring the mountain weaťner 
changes in ten minutes from fair to foul. 

The odd stupor that comes from long ex- 
posure at a great altitude in cold and vapour 
was stealing over him. Strange noises 
sounded in his ears, and his feet and hands 
tingled. He began to fear that he should get 
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no further on liis way, and he had not listened 
so often to tlie tales told by huntsmen without 
knowing clearly enough the dangers which 
await those who are out on the mountain 
side in bad weather when dayKght goes. 

As he sat there, gazing dizzily into the 
oceán of vapour below him, and upward to the 
huge walls of granite and of snow, he saw 
coming and descending towards him from out 
the clouds a huge dark bird ; the immense 
wings seemed wide as heaven itself as it circled 
and swept the air. 

Bela's heart stood still : it was a malé eagle, 
a golden eagle, and he knew it. 

The chilďs aching eyes watched the monarch 
of the upper air with a horrible fascination. It 
looked black as night against the steely sky, 
the snow-covered peaks. 

He sat erect, and cried aloud to it in half 
delirious indignant reproof. ^ Oh, you great 
bird ! you are treacherous, you are thankless ! 
TFi^have spared you and yours always,and now 
you will kill me ! Oh, do you not hear ? The 
Szalras háve always spared you I Do you not 
hear P ' But the shouts of his young voice died 
away against the granite walls around liim, and 
the king-bird paused not, but came nearer, and 
nearer, and nearer. 

It circled round and round, and each circle 
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narrowed, till it was poised immediately above 
his head, motionless, balancing itself úpon its 
outstretched pinions. He could see its^ eyes 
bent on him, see the giant claws drawn up . 
against its belly, see the hooked yellow beak. 
The eagle was lord of the air, and he had in- 
truded on its royalty : in another moment he 
felt that it would descend on him and bear him 
oflF in its talons or batter him to death with the 
blows of its wings. He drew his Uttle sword 
and waited for it ; his eyes did not shrink, his 
body did not cower ; he looked upward with 
his toy-blade drawn in as true a courage as 
that of Leonidas. 

* If only I could také him home once — 
once — I would not mind dying here afterwards,* 
he thought, in his* dreamy exultation ; * Gott 
und mein Schwert I ' he muttered, and waited 
still, calmly. Yet to die with his errand 
undone — that seemed cruel. 

The huge dark mass balanced itself one 
moment more, then measuring its prey rushed 
through the air towards him. But, ere it had 
seized him, a shot flashed through the shadows, 
and rang through the silence ; the bird dropped 
dead in a ring of blood on the naked stone of 
the mountain side. 

Bela sprang up, and tottering on the 
shppery shelving rock threw his arms outward 
with a loud cry. 
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' I came to fiifd you ! ' he shouted, in his 
rapturous joy ; then cold and fatigue and pást 
terror conqueŕéd him. He swooned at his fatheťs 
feet. 

Sabran had not known that i t was his son 
whom he saved. He had seen a child menaced 
by a bird of prey, and so had fired. When 
the boy staggered to him with that cry of wel- 
come, he was for the moment stunned with 
amazement and gratitude and inexpressible 
emotion ; the next he raised the little brave 
body in his arms. 

* Oh I telí me where your mother kissed you 
last, that I may set my lips there ! ' he mur- 
mured to the child : but Bela heard not. 

He was cold, inanimate, and senseless. He 
had gained his goal, but he had no sight or 
sense to know it. His father looked around 
him with terror for his sake. The snow had 
begun to fall, the darkness was deepening, the 
mists were creeping upward ; he, who for three 
years had dwelt a mountaineer amidst these 
mountains, knew the danger of being belated 
amidst them in autumn, when, at a stroke, 
aiitumn became winter ; sometimes in a single 
night. He himself had his dwelling far from 
there úpon the Isel water, under the Umbal 
glacier. If he had to carry the boy it would 
be useless to dream of reaching the rude plače 
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which he had made his horne : the weight of 
a tall child of ten years old is no light burden, 
and he knew that even if Bela regained his con- 
sciousness he would be incapable of exertion 
in the cold, which would intensify with every 
hour. But he wasted no moments in hesitation. 
He knew what the white fall of those softly- 
descending feathers from above, what the dark- 
ness and wetness of the dense fog down below, 
meant, out on the spurs of Glôckner after 
sunset. Lives were lost here every year; 
herds that had stayed on the Alps too late 
were surprised and destroyed by early snow- 
storms ; pedlars and carriers were belated, and 
sent to a last sleep by that sudden plunge of 
autumn into frost. He knew his way inch by 
inch, and he knew that there was, some milé 
or so beyond him, the Wandahutte, erected 
in a dangerous pass by his wife, as a thanksgiving 
in the first months of their marriage. There he 
would find a rude bed, food, wine, and shelter 
for the night. He set himself to reach it. 

It was hard to climb with the child, held 
by one arm, and thrown across one shoulder, 
as shepherds throw a disabled lamb. His 
other h and gripped his alpenstock ; he had 
left his rifle under a ledge of rock, as a useless 
load. He had stripped ofl* the hunter's jacket 
that he wore, and wrapped it round Bela, 
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whose body and limbs felt frozen. Down 
below in the valleys fruit trees had still theír 
plums and pears, and asters and dahlias still 
flowered, but at this elevatíon the cold was 
piercing and the snow froze as it fell. 

A high wind also had risen, as the day 
declined, and blew the white powder of the 
snow in whirling clouds : the terrible tourmente 
of the Alps which every travellcr dreads. In the 
confusion of it he knew that he might walk 
round and round on the samé road all niglit, 
making no progress. Soon it grew dark, though 
not quite four o'clock. He had no hght with 
him, for he had not intended to be out at 
night ; he had but corae thither, as he often 
came, to see the distant gleam of the Szal- 
rassee, the far-oflf outline of the Hohenszalras- 
burg. He had been reascending and returning 
when he had seen a child menaced by an 
eagle, and had fired. Had he been by hitn- 
self he would háve found the hut speedily, 
but weighted with the burden of Bela's inert 
body he made little way, and staggered 
often on the slippery frozen steep. He had 
no hands free to wield his hatchet and cut 
his way by steps over the ice which had 
formed in all the fissures of the rocks. 

The mountains had been his only friends 
in his exile. He had returned to them, he had 
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dwelt amongst them, he had borne his sonx)Wé 
through their help, and strengthened himšelf 
with their strength. But they menaced him 
sorely now. For hiraself he cared not, but 
his heart ached for the child, whose courage 
and affection had brought him thither to meet 
his death. 

* My poor Bela ! ' he murmured, as the boy's 
fair head hung over his shoulder, * why did 
you come to me? I give you nothing but 
evil. Safety, comfort, happiness, honour, all 
come tom her: 

The whole heavens seemed to open, so dense 
a storm of snow now poured úpon him. There 
were strange deep noises ever and again, as 
from the very bowels of the hills ; a thousand 
times had he rejoiced to mat ch his strength 
against the mountains and to conquer, biit 
now they were his masters. All around him 
were the bastions and walls and domes of the 
great ice peaks ; the huge glaciers hung above 
Ľke frozen seas suspended ; h e could not be- 
hold them but he felt their presence and their 
awe. 

' The snow is in my blood and my blood is 
yours, and now it claims us,' he muttered to 
the senseless ear of the child. He and the 
child had loved the snow, met it with welcome, 
sported with it in triumph ; and now it killed 
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th^m, They would lie down in it, tod be one 
with it for ever. 

But althoiigh these fancies drifted in his 
brain, he strove with all his might to keep in 
movement, to ascend ever in the easterly diree- 
tion of the refuge which he sought to gain. So 
far as he could, weighted with his burden and 
blinded by the darkness, he continued to climb, 
gripping the hard slopes with his feet and his 
alpenstock. He had given his coat to the 
child; the cold made every vein in his own 
body numb ; his limbs pricked and seemed to 
swell ; he had only his wooUen shirt, above his 
Unen one, and his velvet breeches between 
him and the frozen air, that could slay a hun- 
dred sheep massed together in their warmth 
and wool. He knew that the but was but 
a milé, or little more, from the plače where he 
had shot the eagle ; but half a milé in the snow- 
storm and the darkness was longer than forty 
miles in sunshine and fair weather. He could not 
be even súre that he went aright ; he could see 
nothing ; the sky was covered with the low dense 
clouds ; he could only guess. All the slender 
signs and landmarks, that would even in mere 
twilight háve served to guide his steps, were 
now hidden. A thick woolly impenetrable 
gloom enshrouded him ; he felt as though he 
were muffled and suflTocated by it, and the fatal 
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drowsiness-s-the fatal desire to lie down and 
be at rest — with whicli frost kills, stole on 
him. 

With all the raanhood in him he resisted it 
for the child's sake. 

He had been climbing and wandering three 
short hours only, and he had believed that it 
was ihidnight at the least. Bela still hung like 
a lifeless thing over his shoulder, but he felt 
that his limbs were warmer, and his heart beat 
feebly, but with regularity. 

* God grant me power to save him, for his 
mother's sake,' thought Sabran ; ' then there 
may come what will/ 

He struggled anew against the mortal sleepi- 
ness, the increasing numbness, that grew úpon 
himself. Suddenly, as he turned, without 
knowing it, the corner of a wall of rock he saw 
a starry light. He knew that it was the lámp 
of the reíuge which, by his wife's command, was 
lit at twilight every evening the whole year 
round. It was now but a few roods off ; he 
could see even the outline of the cabin itself, 
black against its background of snow. But 
he had taken the wrong path to it. Between 

him and it there yawned a wide crevasse in the 
glacier on which he now stood. 

He shouted loud, but the wind was louder 
than his voice. The keeper in the refuge cotdd 
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not hear. He paused doubtfully. To retrace 
his steps and seek the right path would be 
certain destruction ; it would také him many 
miles about, and there was no chance even 
in the darkness that he would ever find it; 
his strength, too, was failing him, and the child 
was still unconscious. There was but one way 
of escape, to leap the fissure. It was wider 
than any man could be súre to cleaŕ, and if he 
fell within it he would fall into jagged ice a 
thousand fathoms down. By daylight ho had 
often looked down into its awful depths, blue 
in their darkness, set with jagged teeth of ice 
like a trap's jaws. 

The leap might be death or life. 

He hesitated a few instants, then drew quite 
close to the edge, and cast aside his pole, for the 
chasm was too wide for that to help him, and 
he needed both hands free to hold the boy 
more firmly. The lámp from the hut shed 
light enough to guide him ; the snow fell fast, 
the wind was violent. He paused another 
moment on the brink, drew the child closer to 
him and clasped him with both arms; then, 
gathering all his force into his limbs, he leaped. 

He cleared the fissure, but staggered on 
the slippery ice beyond. He fell heavily, but 
still held his son so that Bela fell uppermost 
and dropped úpon him. 
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Crushed by his weight, Sabran sarik at fuU 
letigth on the white crystal ground ; alone he 
would háve leaped as surely as the chamois. 

The shock awoke Bela from his trance ; he 
opened his blue eyes giddily. . 

* It is you ! ' he murmured feebly, as he felt 
himself lying on his father's breast. 

' It is I ! ' said Sabran. ' My child, if you 
can move, try and creep to that hút and call. 
I cannot.' 

The child, without a sound, trembling 
sorely, and with a sense of confusion making his 
head dizzy, obeyed, drew himself slowly up, and 
dragged his tired, aching, cramped limbs over 
the snow. 

'You are brave,' murmured his father, 
whose eyes followed him. f You are your 
mother's son.' 

Bela reached the door of the hut and beat 
on it with his little frozen hands, and then fell 
down against it. 

' It is I — Count Bela ! ' h e managed to cry 
aloud. ' Come to my father ; quick ! ' 

The door was flung aside, and the keepers 
of the hut rushed out at the first cry. They 
had been asleep. They were old jägers, pást 
the work of the forests, but still strong. 
Having lighted the beacon without, they had 
drunk a little wine, and chattered, and then 
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dosed. Terrified at their own negĽgence and 
at the sight of their lady's son, they stag- 
gered out into the night, and together they 
bore the body of Sabran into the refuge. He 
was unable to rise. 

'You cannot move!' sobbed the child, 
raining kisses on his hands. 

' I am stiflf from the cold ; nothing more,' 
said his father, faintly. 

Then he looked at the men. 
* One of you, if it be possible, go to the 
Bm-g. Telí the Countess von Szalras that her 
son is safe. You need not speak of me. Bring 
the physician here when it is morning ; but 
say nothing of me to-night. Give me a little 

of your wine ' 

His hps were blue, he felt faint; in his 
own heart he said to himself, ' I am hurt unto 
death/ 

Bela had thrown his arms about him, and, 
trembling like a leaf, clung there and sobbed 
aloud deliriously. 

' You áre hurt, you are hurt, and all for me ľ 
he sobbed, as he saw his father placed on the 
truckle bed set aside for any belated wanderer 
on the hills. 

Sabran smiled on him. 

* My child, do not grieve so; it is nothing ; 
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a mere momentary wrench ; do not even think 
of it. No, no ! I am not in pain.' 

The wine revived him, and restored hís 
strength, and he sought to conceal his injury 
for the boy's sake. 

* Warm some of this wine and give it to 
my son/ he said to the keeper of the hut; 
* tíien undress him, wrap him warmly, and 
make him sleep before the fire/ 

' You are hurt, you are ill ! ' moaned Bela. 
' I came to find you to také you back. Our 
mother has never been the samé; — she has 
never smiled ' 

• Hush ! ' said Sabran, almost stemly. * Do 
not speak of your mother before these men, 
her servants. You came to seek me, my poor 
little boy ? That was good of you, and it was 
good to remember me. It is three years ' 

Bela clung to him and put his Ups to his 
father's ear, that the men might not hear. 

' The others háve always prayed for you,' 
he murmured, ' because we were all told. But 
me, I háve loved you always. I háve never 
thought of anything else. And I háve tried to 
be good, oh ! I háve tried ! ' 

A great suíTering came on his father's face 
as he heard the innocent words, and a great 
tenderness. 
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* When I am dead, as I shall be so soon, 
will he remember, too? ' he thouglit. 

Aloud he said : 

* My child, it is very sweet to me to hear 
your voice again. But if you love me now, 
obey me. You will háve fever and agiie if you 
do not drink some warm wine, let yourself be 
undressed, and lie down before the fire. Do 
not be afraid. You will see me when you 
awake. I shall not stir.' 

He thought as he spoke : 

' No, I shall never stir again ; they will bear 
me away tp my grave, that is all. I am like 
a felled tree. All is over. Well, perchance, 
so best : when I am dead she may forgive — she 
may love the children.' 

When at last Bela, sobbing piteously, had 
reluctantly obeyed, and when, despite all his 
struggles, náture, frozen, weary, and worn out, 
compelled him to close his eager eyes in heavy 
dreamless slumber, Sabran with a glance called 
the keeper to him. 

* Now the child sleeps,' he said, ' get my 
clothes oflf me, if you can. Touch me gently. 
I think my back is broken.' 




CHAPTEB TTíTn 

S T was twelve o'dock in the night. 
Wanda Ton Szalras paced the 
Bittersaal with feverish steps and 
limbs which, whilst they quivered 
with fear, knew no íktigue. It had been nine 
in the momiag when Greswold and the ser- 
wants, having searched in vain, came at last to 
her with the tidings that her íirst-born son waa 
lost ; his bed euipty, his dothes gone, bis little 
svrord away from its plače. AU the day she had 
sought herself, and organised the search of othera 
with all the energy and courage of her race. 
She had not given way to the despair which had 
seízed her, but in her own soul she had said : 
*Doe9 fate chastise me thus for my own 
cruelty? I háve shrunk from their aweet faces 
because they were Uke his. Por two lone 
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moutlis I exifed them, I thrust them fŕom my 
pŕeá^ce imd niy heart. I háve been ashamed 
ol*them. : Doea God punish mc through them ? 
Sladil^ kíse my children, too? Can I forgive 
Dí^ptíl? i HJave I not even wished them un- 
bom? Oh, my Bela, my darhng, my first- 
born ! Yes, you are his, but more than all, 
you axe mine ! ' 

When night closed in, and all the many 
separáte search-parties returned, bringing no 
news of him, she thought that she would lóse 
her reason. All had been done that could be 
done; the men on the estates were scattered 
far and wide. It was known that there were 
snow-storms on the heights ; the white fúry had 
even at eventide descended to the lower groímd, 
and the terraces and gardens shone white as the 
lights of the heavens fell úpon them. Every 
now and then there came the report of a gim 
on the hills ; the men were firing in hope that 
the child, if lost, might hear the shots. The 
evening passed on and midnight came, and no 
oné knew where Bela was in those vast forests, 
those immense hills, all hidden in the impene- 
trable darkness. She saw him at everv moment 
lying white and cold in some hollow in the 
snow ; she saw the cruel winds blow his curls, 
his fair limbs stiflfen. Every year the winter 
and the mountains took their toll of lives. 

VOL. III. z 
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She had known nothing of the piirport of 
the child's disappearance ; she had been left to 
e ver y vagiie conjecture with which her mind 
could torture her. The whole household and 
all the woodsmeu and huntsmen had scoiired 
the hills far and wide, and the whole day and 
night had gone by with no tidings, no result. 
Sleep had visited no eyes at Hohenszah'así ; 
from its terraces the snow-storm and hiirri- 
canes beating around the head of Glôckner 
were discernible by the agitation of the clouds 
that hid one-half the heights. 

Gela had stayed up beside her, his little 
pale face pressed to the window fŕame, his 
terrified eyes staring into the gloom which near 
at hand grew red with the beacon fires. 

As midnight tolled from the clock tower 
he came to her, and touclied her hand. 

' Mother,' he whispered, ' I dared not say 
it before, but I mušt say it now. I think — I 
think — Bela is gone to try and bring him 
home.' 

' Him ! ' she echoed, while a thrill ran like 
fire and ice together through her, from head to 
foot. ' You mean — your father ? ' 

' Yes.' 

She was silent. Her breast heaved. 

' What makes you say that ? ' she asked, at 
last. 
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' Bela thought of nothing else all this year 
and last year, too,' said Gela, in a hiished 
voice. *He was always talking of it. When 
he was sraaller he thought of riding all over 
tbe world. Yesterday he was so strange, and 
when we ^vent to bed he kissed me ever so 
many times ; and he prayed a long, long while. 
And for nothing less would he háve taken the 
sword, I think. And — ánd I heard the men 
saying to-day that our father was somewhere 
near ; and I think that Bela might háve heard 
that, and so háve gone to bring him home.' 

* To bring him horne ! ' 

The words, uttered in his son's soft, grave, 
flute-like vmce, pierced her heart. She could 
not speak. 

' Will he rob me even of my first-born ? ' 
she thought, bitterly. 

At that moment Greswold entered. Gela, 
lookirg in his face, gave a shout of joy. 

' You háve found my Bela ! ' he cried, fling- 
inghis arms aboút the old man. 

' Yes, your brother is safe, quite safe I My 
Ladyhears?' 

She heard, and the first tears that she had 
ever shed for years rushed to her eyes. She 
drew Gela, with a passionate gešture, to her 
side, and falling on her knees beside the Im- 
perial throíie in the Eittersaal, praised God. 
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Then, when she rose, she cried in v^ry 
ecstasy : 

' Fetch hiin ; bring him at once ! — oh, my 
child ! Who found him ? Who has him now ? 
If a peasant saved his life, he and his shall háve 
the finest of all my land in Iselthal in grant for 
e ver and for e ver ! ' 

Greswold looked at her timidly; then 
said : 

* May I speak to your Excellency alone ? ' 
She touched Gela's hair tenderly. 

' Go, my darling, and bear the good news 
to our reverend mother. You know how she 
has suffered/ 

The boy obeyed and left the halí. She 
turned to Greswold. 

' Telí me all, now.' 

The old man hesitated, then took his 
courage up and answered. 

' My Lady — his father found your son/ 

She put her hand out and clenched the 
arm of the throne as if to save herself from 
falling. 

* His father ! ' she echoed. ' How came he 
there ? Answer me, with the truth, the whole 
truth.' 

' My Countess/ said Greswold, while his voice 
shook, ' your husband has dwelt amidst the 
Glockner slopes almost for the last three years. 
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When he left here he remained absent awhile, 
but not long. He has lived in utter solitude, 
Few knew it. The few who did kept his 
secret. I was one of these. He had corre- 
sponded with me ever smce he left your house. 
You may remember being angered ? * 

She made a gesture of assent. 

*Go on/ she murmured. *He found my 
child, you say ? ' 

* He found Count Bela ; yes. It seems he 
had come as near here as sorae nine miles east- 
ward ; near the hut which your Excellency built, 
not very long after your marriage, on the crest 
of the Adler Spitze, in consequence of the fatal 
accident to the Bavarian pedlars. He knew 
nothing of Count Bela's loss, but there he saw 
a young boy threatened by an eagle, and shot 
the bird. The fog was even then coming on 
úpon the heights. He found his son insensible 
fiľom fatigue, and cold, and terror, and bore 
him in his arms until he reached the refuge. 
He had been near it all the time, but as the 
mist deepened and the snow fell he lost his way, 
and mušt háve gone round and round on the 
samé path for hours. We were, in sheer despair, 
mounting towards the Adler Spitze, though we 
did not believe the child could háve possibly got 
so far, when we met one of the keepers descend- 
ing with the news. The storm is at its height ; 
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we could only grope óur way, and we missed it 
many times, so that we háve been four mortal 
hours and more coming downward those seven 
miles. The keeper said that my lord desired 
you should hear at once of the safety of the 
child, but not of his own presence in the hut. 
Biit I felt that your Excellency should be 
toldofali; 

' You were right. I thank you. You háve 
been ever faithful to me and mine/ 

She stretched out her hand to him in 
dismissal, and sought a refuge in her oratory. 

She felt that she mušt be alone. 

She almost forgot the safety of her first-^bom 
in the sense that his falher was near her. She 
fell on her knees before the Christ of Ander- 
meyer and praised heaven for her child's pre- 
servation, and with a passion of tears besought 
guidance in her struggle with what now seemed 
to her the long and cruel hardness of her 
heart. 

To hear thus of him whom once she had 
adored, blinded her to all save the memoriés of 
the pást, which thronged úpon her. If he had 
repented so greatly was it not her obligation to 
meet his penitence with pardon ? It would be 
bitter to her to live out her life beside one 
whose word she would for ever doubt, whose 
disloyalty had cut to the roots of the pride and 
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purity of lier race. Nevermore between them 
coiúd there be the undoubting faith, the iin- • 
bleinished trust, which are the glorious noon- 
day of a cloudless love. She might forgive, but 
never, never, she thought, would she be able 
to command forgetfiilness. 

But for that very reason, maybe, would her 
dutý lie this way. 

The knowledge of those lonely desolate 
years, passed so near her, whilst he kept the 
dignity and the humility of silence, touched all 
the generosity of her náture. She knew that 
he had suffered ; she beUeved that, though he 
had betrayed her, he had loved and honoured 
her in honesty and truth. One lie had poi- 
soned his life, as a rusted nail driven through 
au oak tree in its prime corrodes and kills it. 
But he had not been a Uar always. She had 
made his life her own in bygone years : was 
she not bound now to redeem it, to raise it, to 
shelter it on her heart and in her horne ? Was 
not the very shrinking scorn she felt for his pást 
a reason the more that she should bend her 
pride to union with him? She had thought 
of her life ever^as the poet of the íiower : 

the ever saxnľed cup 
Of the piire lily hath between my hands, 
Felt safe imsoiled, nor lost one grain of gold. 

Had there been egotism in the purity of it, 
self-love beneath love of honour? Had she 
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treasured the ' grain of golď in her haBds 
rather with the Pharisee's arrogance of piirity 
than with the true humility of the acolyteí 

She kneeled there before the carven Chrjst 
in an anguish of doiibt. 

He had given her back her first-born. 
Should she be less generous to him f 

Should she for ever arrogate the right of 
judgment against him, or should she stretch 
the palm of pardon even across that great gulf 
of wrong dividing them as by a bottonúess 
pit ? 

Tears came like dew to her parched heárt. 
It was tKe first time that she had ever wept since 
the night when she had exiled him. Three 
long barren years had drifted by ; years cold 
and dark and joyless as the winter days which 
bound the earth under bands of iron, and let 
no living thing or creeping herb rejoice or 
procreate. 

When slie rose from her knees her mind 
was made up, a great peace had descended on 
her soiil. She had forgiven her own dishonour. 
She had laid her heart bare before God 
and plucked her príde up from its bleeding 
roots. 

All the early hours of her love recurred to 
her with an aching remembrance, which had 
lost its shame and was sweet in its very pain. 
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His crime was still dark as the night in her eyes, 
but her conscience and her awakening tender- 
ness spôke together and pleaded for her 
pardon. 

What was love if not one long for^ve- 
ness ? What raised it higher than the senses if 
not its infinite patience and endurance or all 
wroug ? What was its hope of etemal life if it 
had not gatheŕed strength in it enough to 
rise above human arrogance and human ven- 
geance ? 

' Oh, my love, my love ! ' she cried aloud. 

* We will live our lives out together ! ' 

Her resolve was taken when she left her 
oratory and traversed her apartments to those 
of the Princess Ottilie, who met her with eager 
words of joy, herself tremulous and feeble after 
the anxious terrors of the pást day. Some look 
on Wanda's face checked the iitterance of her 
gladness. 

* Ts it not true ? ' she said in sudden fear. 

* Is the child not found ? ' 

* Yes ; his father has found him,'she answered 
simply. * Dear mother, long you háve con- 
demned me ; judged me unchristian, unmerciftd, 
harsh. I know not whether you were right, or 
I. God knows, we cannot. But give me your 
blessing ere I go out into the night. I go to 
him ; I will bring him here/ 
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The other gazed at her doubting^ incre« 
dulous, touched to a great hope. 

' Bring him ? ' she echoed, ' your child ? ' 

' My husband.' 

' You will do that ? — ah ! mercy is ever 
blessed ; the grace of Heaven will be with 
you!' 

She sighed as she raised her head. 

*Who can telí? Perhaps my harshness 
will make heaven harsh to me.' 

When she came forth again from her own 
rooms she was clothed in a fur-lined riding- 
habit. 

* Bid them saddle a horse used to the hills/ 
she said, ' and let Otto and two other men be 
ready to go with me.' 

* It is a fearful night,' Greswold ventiured to 
suggest. ' It will be as bad a dawn. It snows 
even here. We met the keeper almost midway 
up the Adler Spitze, yet it took us four hours to 
make the descent.' 

She did not even seem to hear him. 

' May I follow ? ' he asked her humbly. 
She gave a sign of assent, and stood motionless 
and mute ; her thoughts were far away. 

When the horse was brought she went out 
into the night. The storm of the upper hills had 
descended to the lower ; the wind was blowing 
icily and strong, the snow was falling fasf, but 
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011 the lower lands it did not freeze as it fell, 
and riding was possible, though at a slow pace 
from the great darkness. She knew every step 
of the way through her own woods and iip to 
the spurs of the Glockner. She rode on till 
the ascent grew too steep f or any ani mal; then 
she abandoned the horse to one of her attend- 
ants, took her alpenstock and went on her 
way towards the Adler Spitze on foot, the men 
with their lanterns lighting the ground in front 
of her. It was wild weather and grew wilder 
the nearer it grew to dawn. There was danger 
at every step from slippery frozen ground, from 
thin ice that might break over bottomless 
abysses. The snow was driven in her face, and 
the wind tore madly at her clothes. But she 
was used to the mountains and held on steadily, 
refusing the rope which Otto entréäted her 
to také: and permit him to fasten to his loins. 
They kept to the right paths, for their strong 
lights enabled them to see whither they went. 
Once they crept along a narrow ledge where a 
man could barely stand. The ascent was long 
and weary in the teeth of the weather ; it 
tried even the stout jägers ; but she scarcely felt 
the force of the wind, the chill of the black 
frost 

No woman but one used as she was to 
measure her strength with her native Alps 
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could have lived through that night, which 
tried hardly even the hunters born and bred 
amidst the snow summits. By day the ascent 
hither was diflicult and dangerous after the 
summer months, but after nightfall the stur- 
diest mountaineer dreamed not of facing it. 
But on those heights above her, in the dark 
yonder, beneath the clouds, were her husband 
and her child. That knowledge sufficed to 
nerve her limbs to preternatural power, and 
the men who followed her were loyal and de- 
voted to her service ; they would have lain 
down to die at her word. 

When her body seemed to sink with the 
burden of fatigue and cold, she looked up into 
the blackness of the air, and thought that those 
she sought were there, and fancied that already 
she heard their voices. Then she gathered new 
strength and crept onward and upward, her 
hands and feet clinging to the bare rock, the 
smooth ice, as a swallow cUngs to a house wall. 

She had issued froni a battle more bitter 
with her own soiil ; and liad conquered. 

At last they neared the refuge built bj^ and 
named froni her, and set amidst the desolation 
of the snow-fields. She signed to lier men to 
stay without, and walking onward alone drew 
near the heavy door. 
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She opened it a little way, paused a mo- 
ment, drawing her breath with effort; tlien 
looked into the cabin. It was a mere hut of 
two chambers made of pitch pine, and lighted 
by a single window. There was no light but 
from the pallid day without, which had barely 
broken. Before the fire of buming logs was a 
nest of hay, and in it lay the child, sleeping a 
deep and healthful sleep, his hands folded on 
his breast, his face flushed with warmth and 
recovered life, his long lashes dark úpon his 
cheeks. 

His father was stretched still as a statne on 
the truckle-bed of the keeper who watched be- 
side him. 

The day had now broken, clear, pale, cold ; 
the faint rose of sunrise was behind the snow 
peaks of the Glockner, and an alpenfiúhevogel 
was trilling and tripping on the frozen ground. 
From a distant unseen hamlet far below there 
came a faint sound of morning bells. 

She thrust the door further open and en- 
tered. ' She made a gesture to the keeper, who 
started up with a low obeisance, to go without. 
She fastened the latch úpon him ; then, without 
waking the sleeping child, went up to her hus- 
banďs bed. His eyes were closed ; he did not 
notice the opening and shutting of the door ; 
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he was still aud wliite as the snow without ; he 
looked weary and exhausted. 

At sight of him all the great love she had 
once borne him sprang up in all its normál 
strength; her heart swelled with unspeakable 
emotion ; she stood and gazed on him with 
t?iirsty eyes tired of their long denial. 

Stirred by some vague sense of her presence 
near him he looked up and saw her; all his 
l)lood rushed into his face. He could not 
speak. She stooped towards him and laid her 
hand gently úpon his. 

' I am come to thank you.' 

Her voice trembled. 

He gave a restless sigh. 

' Ah ! for the chilďs sake/ he murmured. 
* You do not come for me ! ' 

She hesitated a moment, then she gathered 
all her strength and all her mercy. 

* I come for you/ she answered in low clear 
tones. ' I will forget all else except that I once 
loved you.' 

His face grew transfigured with a great 

joy. 

He could not speak ; he gazed at her. 

' You were my lover, you are my children's 
father. You shall return to us,' she murmured, 
while her voice seemed to him heard in some 
dream of Heaven. ' Your sin was great, yes ; 
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but love pardons all siiis, nay, eífaces theín, 
washes them out, makes them as though they 
were not. I know that now. What háve not 
been my own sins ? — my coldness, my harshnesš, 
my cniel unyielding pride ? Nay, sometimes I 
háve thought of late my fault was darker than 
your own ; more hateful in Goďs sight/ 

* Noblest of all women always ! ' he said 
faintly. ' If it be triie, if it be true, stoop 
down and kiss me once again.' 

She stooped, and touched his lips with hers. 

The child slept on in his nest of hay before 
the buming wood. The silence of the high 
hills reigned around them. The light of the 
risen day came through the small square virin- 
dow of the hut. Outside the bird still 
sang, 

He looked up in her eyes, and his own eyes 
smiled with celestial joy. 

* I am happy ! ' he said simply. ' I háve 
lived amongst your hills almost ever since that 
night, that I might see your shadow as you 
passed, hear the feet of your horses in the 
woods. The men were faithfiil; they never 
told. Kiss me once more. You beheve, say 
ýou believe, now^ that I did love you though I 
wronged you so ? ' 

* I do believe,' she answered him. * I think 
God cannot pardon me that I ever doubted ! ' 
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Then, as she saw that he still lay quite 
motionless, not turning towards her, though his 
eyes sought hers, a sudden terror smote dully 
at her heart. 

* Are yoii hurt ? Caniiot you move ? ' she 
whispered. ' Look at me ; speak to me ! It 
is dawn abeady ; you shall come horne at 
once.' 

He smiled. 

' Nay, love, I shall not move again. My 
špine is hurt, not broken, I belie ve — but hurt 
beyond help ; paralysis has begun. My angel, 
grieve not for me, I shall die happy. You love 
me still ! Ah, it is best thus ; were I to 
live, my sin and shame might still torture you, 
still part us, but when I am dead you will for- 
get them. You are so generous, you are so 
great, you will forget them. You will only 
remember that we were happy once, happy 
through many a long sweet year, and that I 
loved you ; — ^loved you in all truth, though I 
betrayed you ! ' 

The hunters bore him gently down in the 
cool pale noontide along the peaceful moun- 
tain side homeward to Hohenszalras, and there, 
after eleven days, he died. 

The white marble in its carven semblance 
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of him lies above his grave in the Silver Chapel ; 
but in the heart of his wife he lives for ever, 
and with him lives a sleepless and an eternal 
remorse. 



THB END. 
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better known as Artemus Waro. Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Fa» 
simile, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

Artemus Ward's Lecture on the Mormons. With 3a Illusti» 
tions. Edited, with Preface, by Edwarp P. Hikostok. 6a. 

Ashton (John), Works by: 

A History of the Chap-Books of the Slghteentli Oentoxf. 

Bj John Ashton. With nearly ^00 lUastrations, engraved in <qff*^«fnilft 

of tne originals. Crown 8vo, cloto extra, ys. 6d. 

Social Life in the Beign of Queen Anne. Taken firom Originál 

Sources. By John Ashton. With nearly One Hnndred lUostrations. 

New and cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, extra, 75. 6d, [JSharilf, 

Crown Sto, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 

Bankers, A Handbook of London ; 

Together with Listsof Bankers from 1677. By F. G. HiLTOW PRICB, 

Bardsley (Rev. C. W.), Works by: 

Engllah Sumames : Their Sources and Signifícations. Crown 8?o. 
cloth extra, 75. 6d. 

Curiosities of Puritán Nomenolature. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
7$. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 75. 6d, 

Bartholomew Fair, Memoirs of. 

By IlENRY MORi^ Y. New Edition, with One Hnndred Illustrations. 
Imperíal 4to, cloth extra, giltand gilt edges, 2x5. pervoíume. 

Beautifol Pictures by British Artists : 

A Gathering of Favourites from our Picture Galleríes. In Two Serieš. 
A11 engraved on Steel in the highest style of Art. Edited, with 
Not ices of the Artists, b y Sydney Armytage, M.A. 

Small 4to, green and gold, 65. 6d. ; gilt edges, 75. 6d» 

Bechstein's As Pretty as Seven, 

And other Germán Stories. Collected by Ludwig Bechstbin. 
With Additional Tales by the Brothers Grimm, and 100 Illustrations 

RiCHTER. 



One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated. 

Belgravia for 1883. 

"Maid of Athens," Justín McCarthy's New Seriál Story, 
Ilhístrated by Fp£D. Barnard, was begun in the January Number 
of Belgravia, which Number contained also the First Portion of 
a Story in Three Parts, by Ouida, entitled "Freacoes;" the 
coriinuation of Wilkie Collins's Novel, "Heart and Science;" 
a ther instalment of Mrs. Alexander's Novel, " The Admiraľi 
■^ ard. ; " and other Matters of Interest 

*,• Now ready, the Volume for November 1882 to February 1883 
{which inchtäes the Belgravia Annual), cloth extra, gilt edges, 75. 6á.; 
Cétsesfor bmding Volume s, 25. ea ch. 

Belgravia Holiday Number, 

Written by the well-known Authors who háve been so long asso- 
ciated with the Magazíne, will be published as usual in Júly. 
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Demy 8vo, Illustrated, uniferm in size for binding. 

Blackbum's (Henry) Art Handbooks: 

Aoademy Notes, 1875. With 40 Illustrations. zs. 

Aoademy Notes, 1876. With 107 Illustrations. zs. 

Academy Notes, 1877. With Z43 Illustrations. zs. 

Aoademy Notes, 1878. With 150 Illustrations. zs. 

Aoademy Notes, 1879. With 146 Illustrations. zs. 

Aoademy Notes, 1880. With 126 Illustrations. zs. 

Aoademy Notes, 1881. With zaS Illustrations. zs. 

Aoademy Notes, 1882. With 130 Illustrations. zs. 

Aoademy Notes, 1883. With Illustrations. zs. IPreparing 

OroBvenor Notes, 1878. With 68 Illustrations. zs. 

Orosvenor Notes, 1879. With 60 Illustrations. zs. 

Chrosvenor Notes, 1880. With 56 Illustrations. zs. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1881. With 74 Illustrations. zs. 

Orosvenor Notes, 1882. With 74 Illustrations. zs. 

Ctrosvenor Notes, 1883. With Illustrations. zs. [Preparing, 

Piotares at the Faris Ezhibitioii, 1878. 80 Illustrations. zs. 

Plotures at South Eenslngton. With 70 Illustrations. is. 

The English Plotures at the National Qallery. 1 14 Illusts. zs. 

The Oid Masters at the National QaUery. 128 Illusts. is. 6d, 

Aoademy Notes, 1875-79. Complete in One Volume, with nearly 
600 Illustrations in Facsimile. Demy 8yo, cloth limp, 6s. 

Grosvenor Notes, 1877-1882. A Complete Catalogue of Exhi- 
bitions at the Grosvenor Gallery since tne Commencement. With 
upwards of 300 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth I'mp, 6s. 

A Complete Illustrated Catalogue to the National GaUery, 

With Notes by H . Blackbukn, and 242 lUusts, Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 35. 

UNIFORM WITH "ACADEMY NOTES." 
Salón Notes, 1883. With 400 full-page Illustrations. Edited br 
F. G. DuMAS. (English Editien.) Demy Svo, ss. 

The Art Annual. Edited by F. G. Dumas. With 350 fiill-page 

Illustrations. Demy Svo, 35. 6d. 

BcjBl Scottish Academy Notes, 1878. zz7 Illustrations. zs. 

Royal Scottish Academy Notes, 1879. Z25 Illustrations. zs. 

Boyal Scottish Academy Notes, 1880. z 14 Illustrations. zs. 

Boyal Scottish Academy Notes, 1881. X04 Illustrations. zs. 

Boysil Scottish Academy Notes, 1882. z 14 Illustrations. zs. 

CMasgow Inštitúte of Fine Arts Notes, 1878. 95 Illusts. zs. 

Glasgow Inštitúte of Fine Arts Notes, 1879. zoo Illusts. zs. 

Glasgow Inštitúte of Fine Arts Notes, 1880. z3o Illusts. zs. 

Glasgow Inštitúte of Fine Arts Notes, 1881. zo8 ^'lusts. zs. 

Glasgow Inštitúte of Fine Arts Notes, 1882. zos . - sts. zs. 

WEilker Art GaUery Notes, Liverpool, 1878. zzs Illusts. ss. 

Wálker Art GaUery Notes, Liverpool, 1879. zoo lUusIs. zs. 

Wálker Art GaUery Notes, Liverpool, 1880. zoo Illusts. zs. 

Boyal Manchester Institution Notes, 1878. 88 lUustrations. zs; 

Sooiety of Artists Notes, Birmingham, 1878. 95 lUusts. zs. 
Ohlldren of the Great City. By F. W. Lawson. zs. 
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Folio, half-bound boards, India Proofs, 2xs. 

Blake (William) : 

Etchings from his Works. By W. B. ScoTT. With descriptíve Text 
In Illuminated Cover, crown 4to, 6s. 

Birthday Flowers: Their Language and Legends. 

By W. J. GORDON. lUust. in Colours by Viola Boxjghtoťí. [Shortty, 

Tkis sumptuous and elegant Birthday Book is the first in which our floral 
íreasures háve oeen laiä under really effective contribution. It has beentroduced at 
immense cost, and in it we háve one ofthe most accurate and heauHful Masterpieces 
ofChromo-lithography yet issuedfrom the press, Withinits sixty-fo%r fully-coiourei 
PagUf each lithographed in fourtten trintings, we háve a noble Serieš o/iovelyBov 
guets, depicting in aíl their wealth o/grace and beauty the most famous of our field 
and garden jewels ; os a different Jlower is taken f or every day in theyear^ there 
arc no fewer than three hundred and sixty-six separáte selections, The legends 
and the sentiments ascribed to each of the chosen bloitsoms háve formed the thtme of 
some fifteen hundred Unes o f Originál Verše, and there is thus ^tven one ofthe fullest 
** Languages of Flowers " tn exístence, and the only one which ts free froni dupíicatn. 
A n unusual ameunt of thought and labour has been expended on the workt ^f^d the 
éublishers congratulate thrmselves that in a literary and artistie sense the resuU has 
oeenfuUy commensurate thereto. Šuch a collection of fiowers^ so complete and com- 
poet t has never before been offered. As a Book of Birthdays and Family Reoords it 
is unsurpassed. The addition of the scietitific names to the minutely accurate detíneo' 
tions of plants renders its pages invaluable to the botanist and every lover ofleafanä 
bloom. The legends which form the burden o f its verše will delight the &pnolar and 
archaologist and all students o f song and folk-lore ; while the copious fioral mttuh 
ings, completer than in any ether " language of fiowers ** yet avaUable^ wiU rendtrH 
the coHStant companion and most treasured gift of a múch more numerous section mf 
the commnnity — the whole world of Sweethearts of the Bnglish-speaking naSions. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75. 6d, 

Boccaccio's Decameron; 

or, Ten Days' Entertainment. Translated into English, with an In- 
troduction by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., With Portrait, 
and Stothard's beautiful Copperplates. 

Bowers' (Q.) Hunting Sketches : 

Cantors in Crampehlre. By G. Bowers. I. Gallops from Gorse- 
boroagh. II. Scrambles with Scratch Packs. III. Studies with Stag 
Hounds. Oblong 410, half-bound boards, zis. 

Leaves from a Hunting Journal. By G. Bowbrs. Coloured in 
facsimile of the originals. Oblong 4to, half-bound, zis, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with numerous Illustrations, 75. 6d. 

Branďs Observations on Popular Antiquities, 

chiefly lUustrating the Origin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and 
Superstitions. With the Additions of Sir Henry Ellis. 

Brewster (Sir Dávid), Works by: 

More Worlds than One : Tlie Greed df the Philosopher and the 
Hope of the Christian. By Sir Datid Brbwstbr. With Platee. Post 
8vo, cloth extra, 43. 6d. 

The Martýra of Belenoe : Lives of Galileo, Tycho Brahb, and 
Kepler. By Sir Dávid Brbwstbr. With Portraits. Post 8r9, ciotb 
extra, 45. 6d. 
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3ret Harte, Works by: 

Bret Harte'B CoUeoted Works. Arranged and Revised by'the 
Author. Complete in Five Vols.,crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. eaoh. 
VoL I. Complete Poeticál and Drauatic Works. WUh Steel Plate 

Portrait, and an Introduction bj tbc Anthoc; 
VoL II. Earlier Papers— Luck of Roarimg Qamf, and ofher Sketcbes 

— Bohemian Papbrs — Sparish AMD American Lbosnds. 
Vol. III. Talbs qw THE Argonauts — Eastern Skbtcres. 
Vol. IV. Gabriel Conroy. 

Vol. V. StORIES— CONDENSED NOVBLS, &C. 

The Seleot Works of Bret Harte, in Prose and Poetry. With 
Introductory Essay by J. M. Bbllbw, Portrait of the Author, and 50 Illus- 
tratioDS. Črown 8to, eloth extra, ys. 6d, 

Gabriel Oonroy : A Novel. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2S, 

An Heiress of Hed Dog, and other Stories. Post 8vo, illustrated 

boards, ». ; cloth limp, 25. 6d. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. Fcap. 8vo, pieture cover, zc; 

crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3*. 6d. 

The Luck of Roarlng Camp, and other Sketches. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. 

Jeff Briggs'B Love Story. Fcap. Svo, picture cover, is. ; cloth 

extra, 25. 6d. 
Plip. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2S. ; cloth limp, 2S. 6d. 

Buchanan's (Róbert) Works : 

Bálladfl of liife, Love, and 1 Idyls and Legends of Inver- 

Hwnour. With a Frontispiece by bum. Crown Svo, cloCh extra, 6s. 



Arthur Huqhes. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 
Séleoted Foems of Róbert Bu- 

chanan. With Frontispiece by Thos. 
DAZ.nBZ« Crown Svo, cloth extra, 
6s. 

(Tndertones. Crown Svo, cloth 

extra, 6s. 
London Poems. Crown Svo, 

cl«th extra, 05. 
The Book of Orm. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra, 05. 

Whité Rose and Red : A Love 
Story. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 



St. Abe and hla Seven Wlves : 
A Tale of Salt Lake City. With a 
Frontispiece bv A. B. Houghton. 
Crown Svo, cloth eCBlnbSf* 

The Hebdd Isles : Wanderíngs 
in the Land of L«nie and the Onter 
Hebrídes. With Frontispiece by W. 
Smau.. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Selections £rom the Prose 

Writinrs of Róbert Bnchaaaa. 
Crown svo, cloth extra, 6s. [ShfUv, 

Róbert Buchanan's Complete 

Poetical Works. In One Volume. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

[/n preparation. 



♦,♦ Se$ also Novels,pp. 19, 21, 22 and 25. 



Demy Svo, cloth extra, 75. 6d, 

Bnrton's Anatomy of Melancholy. 

A New EViition, Complete, corrected and enriched by Translations of 
the Classical Extracts. 
•,* AUo an Ahridgmeni in ** The May fair Library" under the title 
" MeUmcholy Anatomistd,'* post Syo, cloth limp, 2J. 6d, 

Bnrton (Captain), Works by: 

The Book of the Sword : Bein^ a History of the Sword and its 

Use ia all Countries, Írom tíie Barlieat Times. By Richarb F. Bvrton. 

With over 400 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 254. ^fi prtfaraHcn, 
To the Qold Coast for Gold : A Personál Narrative. By IUghard 

F. BuRTOM and Vbrnby Lovbtt Cambron. Whh Mapt and ftontis- 

piece. Two Vols., crown Svo, 21S. 
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Cmikshank^ Oeorge: 

The Comio Almanaok. Completa In Two Sbribs: The First 

from 1835 to 1843 ; the Ssco^d from 1844 to 1833. A Gathering or tha 
Bbst Hvmouk of Thackerat, Hood, Mayhbw, Albbrt SMim 
ABbcbbtt, Robbrt Brouoh, os. Witb 2,000 Woodcutt and Slaal 
Engravingi bv Cruikshanb, Hinb, Lamobixb, &c Crowa 8to^ clodl 
gilt, two very thick volumes, js, 6d, each. 

The Life of Qeorge Crolkshank. By Blancbasd Jbrrold, 

Author of " The Life of Napoleon III.,** &c. Witb numerona lUnatra* 
tiona and a List of hla Worka. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, a4C 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7S. 6<f. 

Cussans.— Handbook of Heraldry ^ 

with Instructions for Tracing Pedigreea and Deciphering AaeieBt 
MSS., &c. By John E. Cussans. Entirely New and Reviied 
Edition. lUustrated with over 400 Woodcats and Coloured Plates. 

Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2S. (Sá. 

Davenant.— What sball my Son be P 

Hinta for Parents on the Choice of a Profession or Trade for tiidr 
Sons. By Francis Davbnant, M.A. 

New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, lUustrated, 7S. fiál. 

Doran.— Memories of our Great Townô. 

With Anecdotic Gleanings conoeming their Worthies and íbtíi 
Oddities. By Dr. John Doran, F.S.A. With 38 lUnstrationt. 

Crown Svo, half-bound, 121. 6i. t é 

Drama^ A Dictionary of the. 

Being a comprehensive Guide to the Plays, Pla]nivríght8, PlayerSí 
and Playhouses of the United Kingdom and America, from the 
Earliest to the Present Times. By W. Davbnport AdaiaS. (Uni- 
form with Brswsr's ** Reader'a Handbook.") [In preparation, 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 65. 

Dyer.— The Polk-Lore of Planta. 

By T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. íln preParaiUm. 

Among the subjects treated of will be the following :— z. Primitive and Savaf^ 
Notions respecting Plants — a. Plant-Worehip— 3. Plánt- Life — 4. Li^btninc 
Plants— 3. Legendary Origin of Plants— 6. Mystic Planta-^. Plánt Nomencla< 
túre— 8. Ceremoniál U»e of Plants— o. The Doctrine of Si^atures — 10. Plants 
in Folk- Medicíne— II. Plants in Folk-Tales— 12. Plants in Demonology and 
Witchcraft— 13. Wishing-Plants— 14. Sacred Plants — 15. Luck* Plants. 

Crown Svo, cloth boards, 6s, per Volume. 

Early English Poets. 

Edited, with Introductions and Annotations, by Rev. A. B. Grosart. 



1. Fletcheťs (Giles, B.D.) Com- 

plete Poems. One VoI. 

2. DaYies' (Sir John) Complete 

Poetical Works. Two Vols. 



3. Herrick's (Róbert) Complete 

CoUected Poems. Toree Vols. 

4. Sidney's (Sir FhlUp) Oom* 

plote Poetical Worka. Thrae Volfc 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations. 65. 

Emanuel.— On Diamonds and Precious 

Stones : their History, Value, and Propertíes ; with Simple Tests for 
asoertaining their Reality. By Harry EiíANUBL, F.R.G.S. With 
numerous Illustrations, Tinted and Plain« 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d, 

Englishman's House, The : 

A Practical Gnide to all interested in Selecting or Building a House, 
with fuU Estimates of Cost, Quantities, &c. By C. J. Richardson. 
Third Edition. With nearly 600 Illustrations. 



Ewald (Alex. Charles, P.S.A.), Works by : 

Stories from the State Fapers. With an Autotype Facsimile. 
Crown 8vOr cloth extra, 6s. 

The Llfé and Times of Princa Charles Stuart, Count of Albany, 
commonly called the Youne Pretender. From the State Fapers and 
other Soiirces. New and Cneaper Edition, with a Portrait, crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7$. 6d, [Shortly, 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 65. 

Pairholt.— Tobacco : 

Its History and Associations ; with an Account of the Plánt and its 
Manufacture, and its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By 
F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. With Coloured Frontispiece and upwards 
of zoo Illustrations by the Author. 

Demy Svo, cloth extra, 75. 6ď. 

Familiar Allusions : 

A Handbook of Miscellaneous Information ,* including the Names of 
Celebrated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, Country Seats, Ruins, 
Churches, Ships, Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, and the like. 
By WiixiAM A. Wheeler, Author of " Noted Names of Fiction ; " 
and Charlbs G. Wheelbr. 

Faraday (Michael), Works by : 

The Chemical History of a Candle : Lectures delivered before 
a Jnvenile Andience at the Royal Institution. Edited by Wiluam 
Croorbs, F.C.S. Post Svo, cloth extra, with numerous Illastrations, 

Qn the Vorious Foroes of Náture, and their Relations to eacb 
other. Lectures delivered before a Juveoile Audience at the Royal 
Institution. Edited by William Crookbs, F.C.S. Post Svo, cloth extra, 
with numerous Illustrations, 45. 6d, 

New and Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Pitzgerald.— Recreations of a Literary Man ; 

or, Docs Writing Pay ? With RecoUections of some Literary Men, 
and a View of a Literary Man's Working Life. By Pbrcy Fitz- 

GSRALD. 
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Oardening Books : 

A Tear's Work in Qarden and Qreenhouse : Practical Adviev 
to Amateur Gardeners as to the Management of the Flower, Fniit, and 
Frame Garden. By Gboros Glenmy. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2S. 6d, 

Our Kitohen Garden: The Plants we Grow, and Hbw we 
Cook Them. By Tom Tkkrold, Aathor of "The Garden that Paid the 
Rent," &c. Post 8vo, cloth limp, a5. 6d. 

Household Horticulturd : A Gossip about Flowers. B^ Tom 
and Jane Jerrold. lilustrated. Post 8vo, cloth limp, ts. 6d. 

The Garden that Paid the Bent. By Tom Jerrold. Fcap. 8vo, 
illnstrated cover, is. ; cloth limp, xs. 6d. 

My Garden Wild, and What I Grew there. By Franczs 

Gborge Heath. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 55. 

One Shilling Monthly. 

Qentleman's Magazíne (The) for 1883- 

" The New Abelard," Róbert Buchanan's New Seriál Story, ww 
begun in the January Number of Thb Gentlbman's Magazíne. 
This Number contained many other interesting Articles, the oon- 
tinuation of Julian Hawthorne's Story "Dust," and a further 
instalment of " Science Notes," by W. Mattieu Williams. 
F.R.A.S. 

*»• Now ready, the Volumefor ]XJLY to December, 1882, cloth extra, 
price 8s. 6d.; and Casesfor binding, price 2s. each, 

Oentleman's Annual (The). 

Containing Complete Novels by R. £. Francillon, the Aathor of 
" Miss Molly," Fred. Boylb, and F. Abell. Demy Svo, illuminated 
cover, is. 

THE RUSKIN GRIMM.- -Square Svo, cl. ex., 6s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 75. 6d, 

Germán Popular Stories. 

CoUected by the Brothers Grimm, and Translated by Edgar Taylor. 
Edited with an Introduotion by JOHN Ruskin. With 22 Illustrations 
on Steel by Gborge Cruikshank. Both Serieš Complete. 

" The illustrations of this volume . . . are of quite sterling and admirabk 
art, of a class precisUy parallel in elevation to tne character of the tales which 
they illustrate ; and the originál etchings, as I háve before said tn the Appendix to 
my * Elements of DrawingJ were unrivalled in masterfulness of touch since Rem- 
brandt {in some qualities of delineaHon, unrivalled even by him). . . . To mtUu 
somewhat enlarged copies of them, looking at them through a tnagnifying gUus, 
and never putting two Unes where Cruikshank has put only one, would be an exvh 
cise in decision and severe drawing which would leave afterwards little to bt Itand 
in schools.'* — Extract from Introduction by John Ruskin. 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 2S. 6d. 

Qlenny,— A Yeaťs Work in Qarden and 

Greenhouse : Practical Advice to Amateur Gardeners as to the Man.tge- 
ment of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. By Georgb Glbnny. 

"i4 great deal o f valuable information, conveyed in vety simpit languagš, Tkt 
amateur need not wish for a better guidt,** — Lssds Mbrcury. 

Crown Svo, oloth gilt and gilt edges, 75. 6ď. 

Qolden Treasury of Thought, The : 

An EncycloPíEdia of Quotations from Writers of all Times aad 
Countríes. Selected and Edited by Thbodors Taylor. 
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Square i6mo (Tauchnitz size) 

Qolden Library, The : 

Ballad History of England. By 
W. c. Bbnnbtt. 

Bayard Tayloťs Dlversions of 

the Echo Club. 

Bsrron's Don Juan. 
Zlmarson's Letters and Social 

Aims. 

Godwln's (William) Lives of 

the Necromancers. 
Holmes's Autocrat of the 

L Breakfast Table. With an Introduc- 
I tion by G. A. Sala. 

Holmes's Professor at the 

I Breakfast Table. 

Hooďs Whims and Oddities. 
' Complete. With all the originál 
I Illnstrations. 

Irving's (Washingtcm) Tales of 

a Traveller. 

Irving'B (Washington) Tales of 
, the Alhambra. 

Jesse's (Edward) Scenes and 

I Ocoupations of Country Life. 

Lamb's Essays of Elia. Both 

Serieš Complete in One Vol. 

Leigh Hunťs Essays : A Tale 
for a Chimney Comer, and other 
Pieces. With Portrait, and Introduc- 
tion by Edmund Ollier. 



, cloth extra, 25. per volumc. 
Mallory's (Sir Thomas) Mort 

d'Arthur : The Storiesof King Arthur 
and of the Knights of the Round 
Table. Edited by B. Montgombrib 
Ranring. 

Fascal's Provincial Letters. A 

New Translation, with Historical In- 
troduction and Notes, by T. M*Crib, 
D.D. 

Pope's Poetlcal Works. Com- 
plete. 

Hochefoucaulďs Maxima and 

Moral Reflections. With Notes, and 
an Introductory Essay by Saintb- 
Beuve. 

St. Píerre's Pani and Virginia, 

and The Indián Cottage. Edited, 
with Life, by the Rev. E. Clarke. 

Shelley's Early Poems, and 

Queen Mab, with Essay by Leigh 
Htjnt. 

Shelley's Later Poems : Laon 

and Cythna, &c. 

Shelley's Posthumous Poems, 

the Shelloy Papers, &c. 

Shelley's Prose Works, includ- 
ing A Refutation of Deism, Zaďtroczi, 
St. Irvyne, &c. 

White's Natural History of Sel- 
borne. Edited, with Additions, by 
Thomas Brown, F.L.S. 



New and Cheaper Edition, áemy 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 

Greeks and Bomans, The Life of the^ 

Described from Antique Monuments. By Ernst Guhl and W. 
KoNER. Translated from the Third Germán Edition, and Edited by 
Dr. F. HUEFFER. With 545 Illustrations. 

" Mušt ňnd a plače, not only úpon the scholaťs shelves, but in every ufell-chostn 
Ubrary o/ärt." — Daily News. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 45. 6d. 

Ouyot.— The Earth and Man; 

or, Physical Geography in its relation to the History of Mankind. 
By Arnold Guyot. With Additions by Professors Agassiz, Pierce, 
and Gray ; 12 Maps and Engravings on Steel, some Coloured, and 

cop|pus Index. 

Crown 8vo, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. ^^ 

Hair (The) : Its Treatment in Health^ Weak- 

ness, and Disease. Translated from the Germán of Dr. J. PiNCUS. 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Qordon), Poems by : 

Maiden Ecstasy. Small 4to, cloth extra, 85. 
New Symbols. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
Legends of the Morrow. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
The Serpent Play. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
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Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extm, I2S. 

Half-Hours with Poreign Novelists. 

With Notices of their Lires and Writings. By Helen and Alice 
ZiMMERN. A New Edition. 

Médium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, with Illustrations, 75. 6d. 

Halí.— Sketches of Irish Character. By Mrs. 

s. c. Hall. With numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 
Maclise, Gilbert, Harvey, and G. Cruikshank. 

**The Jtish Sketches of this lady resemble Miss Mitforcľs beautiful English 
sketchfs in ' Our Village,' but they are far more vigorous and picturesquc ani 
bright." — Blackwood's Magazíne. 

Haweis (Mrs.), Works by : 

The Art of Dress. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Illustrated by the 

Author. Small 8vo, illustrated cover, is. ; cloth limp, is. 6d. 
** A well-con&idered attempt to apply canons of good taste to the costitmes 

of ladies of our time Mrs. Haweis writes ftankly and to tke 

point ; she does not mince matters, but boldly temonstrates with her own sex 

on the follies they indulge in We may recommend the book to tke 

ladies whom it co/tcŕms.'*— AtheNíEum. 

The Art of Beauty. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Square 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt, gilt edges, with Coloured Frontispiece and nearly xoo 
Illustrations, los.ôd. 

The Art of Decoration. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. Square Svo, 
handsomely bound and profusely Illustrated, los. 6d. 

*** See also Chaucer, p. 6 of this Catalogue. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Haweis (Rev. H. R.).— American Humorists. 

Including WASHINGTON IRVING, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 

James Russell Lowell, Artemus Ward, Mark Twain, and 
Bret Karte. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 51. 

Heath (F. G.)— My Garden Wild, 

And What I Grew there. By Francis George Heath, Author oí 
"The Fem World," &c. 




"> 



«s by so charming and graphic a word-patnter os the writer of this pleasant lútU 
volume." — Grant Allen, in The Agademy. 

SPECIMENS OF MODERN POETS.— Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Heptalogia (The) ; or, The Seven against Sense. 

A Cap with Seven Bells. 
"The merits of the book cannot be fairly estimated by means of a few extracts; 
should be read at length to be appreciated proĎerly, and in our opinion ils 
merits enťitle it to be very widely read indeed." — St. J ames's Gazkttk. 

Cr.Sve, bound in parchment, 8s. ; Large-Paper copies (only 50 printed), 15S. 

Herbert.— The Poems of Lord Herbert of 

Cherbury, Edited, with an Introduction, by J. Churton Collins. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2S. 6d. 

Holmes.— The Science of Voice Production 

and Voice Preservation : A Popular Manuál for the Use of Speakers 
and Singers. By Gordon Holmes, M. D. 

" The advice the author gives, coming os it does from one having iuUhority, is 
most valuable."— Náture. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. 

Hooďs (Thomas) Ohoice Works, 

In Prose and Verše. Including the Cream of the Comic Annuals. 
With Life of the Author, Portrait, and Two Hundred Illustrations. 

Square crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 65. 

Hooďs (Tom) From Nowhere to the North 

Pole : A Noah's Arkaeological Narrative. With 25 Illustrations by 
W. Brunton and E. C. Bajínes. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt, 75. 6d. ] 

Hook's (Theodore) Ohoice Humorous Works, 

including his Ludicrous Adventures, Bons-mots, Puns and Hoaxes. 
With a new Life of the Author, Portraits, Facsimiles and Illustrations. 

Tenth Edition, crown Svo, cloth extra, 75. 

Home. — Orión : 

An Epíc Poém, in Three Books. By Richard Hengist Horne. 
With Photographic Portrait from a Medallion by Summers. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 

Howell.— Conflicts of Oapital and Labour 

Historically and Economically considered. Ďeing a History anď 
Review of the Trade Unions of Great Britain, showing their Origin, 
Progress, Constitution, and Objects, in their Political, Social, Eco- 
nomical, and Industrial Aspects. By George Howell. 

" This book is an attempt, and on the ivhoU a successful attempt, to plače the 
Vfork of trade unions in the post, and their objects %n the future, jairly bejore the 
publíc from the working maws point of vieiv.*' — Pall Mall Gazbtte. 

Demy Svo, cloth extra, i2S. 6d. 

Hueffer,— The Troubadours: 

A History of Proven9al Life and Literatúre in the Middle Ages. By 
Francis Hueffer. 

- - A 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, ôs. 

Ireland under the Land Act : 

Letters to the Standard during the Crísis. Containing the most 
recent Information about the State of the Country, the Popular 
Leaders, the League, the Working of the Sub-Commissions, &c. 
With Leading Cases under the Act, giving the Evidence in fiill ; 
Judicial Dicta, &c. By E. Cant-Wall. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Janvier.— Practical Keramics for Students. 

By Catherine A. Janvier. 

" WUl be found a useful handbook h^ those who msh to try the manufacture or 
decoration of pottety, and may be studied by all who desire to know somähing of 
the art.** — Morning Post. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 

Jefferies.— Náture near London. 

By Richard Jbffbries, Author of " The Gamekeeper at Home.' 
^ [/« thepress. 

A New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 75. 6d, 

Jezmings.— The Rosicrucians : 

Their Rites and Mysteries. With Chapters on the Ancient Fire ané 
Serpent Worshippers. By Hargravb Jennings. With Five fuU- 
page Plates and upwards of 300 Illustrations. . 

Jerrold (Tom), Works by : 

The Garden that Faid the Bent. By Tom Jerrold. Fcap. 8vo, 

illustrated cover, is. ; cloth limp, 15. 6d 

Household Horticnlture : A Gossip about Flowers. By Tom and 
Jane Jerrold. Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6ď. 

Our Eitohen Garden : The Plants we Grow, and How we Cook 
Them. By To&i Jerrold. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Jones (William, P.S.A.), Works by : 

Finger-Bing Lore : Historical, Legendary, and Anecdotal. With 
ovsr 200 Illustrations. CrowA 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 

Qredullties, Fast and Present : including the Sea and Seamen, 
Miners, Talismans, Word and Lettar Divination, EzorcisiBg ané 
Blessing of Animals, Birds, Eggs, Luck, &c. With an Etched FrmtiS' 
piece. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 

Crowns and Coronations : A History of Regalia in all Times and 
Countries. With about 150 Illustrations, many full-page. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, ys. 6d. [/« preparation. 

Two Vols. 8vo, with 52 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, gilt, 145. 

Josephus, The Oomplete Works of. 

Translated by VVhiston. Containing both " The Antiquities of the 
Jews " and " The Wars of the Jews." 

Small Svo, cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, with Illustrations, 6s. 

Kavanagh.— The Pearl Pountain, 

And other Fairy Stories. By Bridget and JULIA Kavanagh. 
With Thirty Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

Crown Svo, illustrated boards, with numerous Plates, 2s. 6d. 

Lace (Old Point), and How to Oopy and 

Imitate it. By Daisy Waterhouse Hawkins. With 17 Illustra- 
tions by the Author^ 

Lane's Arabian Nights, &c.: 

The Thousand an.' One Nights : Commonly called, in England, 
"The Arabian Nights' Entertainments." A New Translation Írom 
tb« Arabic, with copious Notes, by B>ward William Lane. Illustrated 
by many hundreá En^aviags on Wood, from Originál Designs by Wm. 
Harvev. a New Edition, from a Copy annotated by the Tranalator, 
edited by his Nephew, Edward Stakley Poolb. With a Preface by 
Stamley Lanb-Poole. Three Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6J. each. 

Arabian Society in the Middle Ages : Studies from •• The Thou- 
sand and One Nights." By Edward Wm. Lane, Author of " The Modem 
Egyptians," &c. Édited by Stanlbt Lamb-Pools. Cr. Svo, oloth extra, 6s. 
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Lamb (Charles): 

Mary and Charles Lamb: Their Poems, Letters, and Remains. 
With Reminiscences and Notes by W. Carew Hazlitt. With Han- 
cock's Portrait of the Essayist, Facsimiles of the Title-pages of the rzr^ 
First Editions of Lamb's and Coleridge*s Wôrks, and numerous Illuaŕ 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, los. 6d. 

Lamb's Complete Works, in Prose and Verše, reprínted fŕom the 
Originál Editions, with many Pieces hitherto unpublisned. Edited.with 
Notes and Introduction, by K. H. Shephbrd. With Two Portraits and 
Facsímile of a Page of the " Essay on Roast Pig." Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 75. 6d. 

" A eompUte edUion of Lamb*s loritings, in prose and verše, htis long^ beéH 
wanted, ona is now suppiied. The editor appears to háve taken great patns ta 
bfing together Lamb's scattered contributtons, and his colUction contains a 
numoer cf pieces vohich are now reproduced for thefirst timesince their originál 
appearance in various old periodicals.*' — Saturday Rsview. 

Poetry for Children, and Frince Dorus. By Charles Lamb. 

Carefully Reprínted from unique copies. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 

" The quaint and delightful little book^ over the recovery of tohich all the 
kearts of his lovers are yet warm with rejotcing." — ^A. C. Swinbuknb. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s» 

Lares and Penates; 

Or, The Background of Life. By Florence CAnDY. 

" The whole book is well worth reading, for it is fuU of practical suggestions, 
We hope nobody will be deterred front taking up a book whtch teaches a good deal 
mbout sweetening poor lives os well os giving graee to wealthy ones.'* — Graphic. 

Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Illustrations, 75. 6ď. 

Life in London ; 

or, The History of Jerry Hawthom and Corinthian Tom. With the 
whole of Cruikshank's Illustrations, in Colours, after the Originals. 

^—1 I I I . I J-M I I I ■■ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Lights on the Way : 

Some Tales within a Tale. By the late J H. Alexander, B.A. 
Edited, with an Explanatory Note, by H. A. Page, Author of 
"Thoreau: A Study." 

Longfellow : 

Longfellow's Complete Prose Works. Including •' Outre Mer," 
" Hjperion," " Kavanagh," " The Poets and Poetry of Európe," and 
" Drittwood.'* With Portrait and Illustrations by Valentíne Bromi^xy. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, ys. 6d, 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. Carefully Reprínted from the 
Originál Editions. With numerous fine Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, y s. 6d. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 55. 

Lunatic Asylum, My Experiences in a. 

By A Sane Patient. 

" The story is clever and mteresting, sad beyond measure though the subject 
be. There is no personál bitterness, and no violence or anger. Whatever tnay 
huve been the evidence for our authoťs madness when he was consigned to an 
a^flum, nothing can be clearer than his sanity when he wrote this book s U is 
brightt calm, and to the point." — Speotator. 
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Demy 8vo, with Fourteen fúll-page Plates, doth boards, i8s. 

Lnsiad (The) of Camoens. 

Translated into English Spenserían Verše by Róbert Ffrsnch Duff. 

McCarthy (Justín, M.P.), Works by : 

History of Our Own Tbne9i írom the Accession of Queen Vtctoría 
to the General Election of x88o. Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 
X8S. each.— Also a Popular Edition» in Four Vols., crown 8vo, clotb 
extra, 6s. each. 

A Chllďs History of Our Own Times. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

4$. 6d. [In preparaHoH. 

History of the Four Georges. Four Vols., demy 8vo, clotb 
extra, izs. each. [In preparation. 

*»* For Mr, McCarthy* i Novels, seepp. 21, 24. 

McCarthy (Justín H.), Works by : 

An Outbne of the History of Ireland, from the Earliest Times 
to the Present Day. Crown Svo, is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Serapion, and other Poems. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 65. 

MacDonald (George, LL.D.)i Works by : 

The Prinoess and Ciu'die. With iz Illustrations by James Allen. 
Small crown Svo, cloth extra, 55. 

Gutta-Peroha Willie, the Working Genius. With 9 Illustrations 
by Arthur Hughes. Square Svo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, 

•»* For George Macdonald *s Novels, see pp. 22, 25. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 

Maclíse Portrait-Gallery (The) of lUustrious 

Literary Characters ; with Memoirs, Biographical, Critical, Bibliogra- 
phical, and Anecdotal, illustrative of the Literatúre of the former 
half of the Present Century. By WiLLiAM Bates, B. A. With 85 
Portraits printed on an India Tint. [/n the press. 

Macquoíd (Mrs.), Works by : 

In the Ardennes. With 50 fine Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoíd. Square Svo, cloth extra, los. 6d. 

Pictures and Legenda from Normandy and Brittany. With 
numcrous Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoíd. Square Svo, cloth gilt, 
los. 6d. 

Through Normandy. With 90 Illustrations by T. R. Macquoíd. 
Square Svo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

Through Brittany. With numerous Illustrations by T. R. Mac- 
quoíd. Sq. Svo, cloth extra, 75. 6d, 

About Yorkshire. With about 70 Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoíd, Engraved by Swain. Square Svo, cloth extra, 105. 6d. 

[/» preparation. 
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Handsomely printed in facsimile, price 55. 

Magna Charta, 

An exact Facsimile of the Originál Document in the British Museum, 
printed on fine plate paper. nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, with the 
Arms and Seals emblazoned in Gold and Colours. 
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Mallock (W. H.), Works by : 

Is Life Worth Living P Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The New KepubUo ; or, Culture, Faith, and Philosophy in an 
English Country Houm. Post 8vo, elotb limp, as. 6d, 

The New Paul and Ylrginia ; or. Positivism on an Island. Post 
ŕvo. cloth limp, 2$. 6d, 

Poéma. Small 4to, bound in parchment, 85. 

A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. Second Edition, with 
a Preface. Two Vols., crown 8vo, tis. 

Mark Twain, Works by: 

The Choioe Works of Mark Twain. Revised and Corrected 
throughout by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d, 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. With 100 lUustrations. Small 
Svo, cloth extra, 75. 6d, Chsap Edition, illustrated boards, 25. 

An Idle Excursion, and other Sketohea. Post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 2S. 

The Prinoe and the Pauper. With nearly 200 lUustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7$. 6d. 

The Innooenta Abroad; or, The New Pilgrim's Progress: 
Being some Account of the Steamship " Quaker City's " Pleasure Ex- 
cursion to Európe and the Holý Lana. With 234 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. cloth extra, ys. 6d. Cheap Edition, post Svo. illustrated boards, 25. 

The Stolen White Elephant, &o. Crown Svo, cloth extra. 6s. 

Life on the Mississippi. With about 300 Originál Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. {In preparatiotK 

A Tramp Abroad. With 3x4 Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth 
extra, 75. 6ä. 
" The fun nnd tendemest of thš eonccpHon, of which no living man but 
Mark Twain is capable^ its grace and fantasy and slyness, the wo$tderful 
feeling f or animals that is manifest in everv line, make of all this episode 0/ 
Jim Baker and his jayx a piece oj work that is not omy delightfuf as mere 
reading, but also of a high degree of merit as literatúre, . . . The book is 
full ofgood things, and contatns passages and episodes that ate equal to the 
funniesi of those that háve gone bejore.** — ^AthbNíBUM. 

Small Svo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2S. 6ď. 

Miller.— Physiology for the Young; 

Or, The House of Life : Human Physiology, with its application to 
the Preservation of Health. For use in Classes and Popular Reading. 
With numerous Illustrations. By Mrs. F. Fenwick Miller. 

**An admitable introduction to a subject which all who value heaUh and enjoy 
life should hnve at their fingers* ends,"— Echo. 



Mnton (J. L.), Works by : 

The Hygiene of the Skin. A Concise Set of Rules for the 
Management of the Skin: with Directions for Diét. Wines, Soaps, Baths, 
&c. Small Svo, is. clotn extra, 15. 6d, 

The Bath in Diseases of the Skin. Small Svo, zs. ; cloth extra, 

is.6d. 

The LawB of Life, and their Relation to Diseases of the Skin* 
Sxxudl Svo, xi. ; cloth extra, is, 6d» 
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Post 8vo, cloth limp, 28, 6d. per volume. 

Mayfair Library, The : 



A Joumey BoulLd My Boom. 
By Xavier de Maistrs. Trans- 
lated by Henry Attwbll. 

Latter-Day Lyrlos. Edited by 
W. Davenp«rt Adam s. 

Quips and Qulddities. Selected 
by W. Davbkport Adams. 

The Agony Coliunn of " The 

Times," from 1800 to 1870. Edited, 
with an Introduction,by Alice Clay. 

Balzao'B " Gomédle Humaine " 

and its Author. With Translations 
by H. H. Walker. 

Melanoholy Anatomlsed : A 

Popular Abridgment of "Borton's 
Anatomy of Melancholy." 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art By 
Brillat-Savarin. 

The Speeches of Charles 
D1CKSN8. 

Literary Frlvollties, Fanoies, 
Follies, and Frolics. W. T. Dobson. 

Poetloal IngenultlesandEccen- 

tricities. Selected and Edited by 
W, T. Dobson. 

The Cupboard Papers. By 

Fin-Bec. 

Originál Plays by W. S. Gil- 
BERT. First Serieš. Containing : 
The Wicked World — Pygpmalion and 
Galatea— Charity —The Princess — 
The Paláce of Truth— Trial by Jury. 

Originál Playa by W. S. Gil- 
BBRT. Second Serieš. Containing: 
Broken Hearts — Engaged — Sweet- 
hearts — Gretchen — Dan'l Drúce — 
Tom Cobb— H.M.S. Pinafore— The 
Sorcerer — The Pirates of Penzance. 

Animals and their Masters. 

By Sir Arthur Helps. 

Curiosities of Critioism. By 

Henry J. Jennings. 



The A«toorat of the ;JBr«ak- 

fast-Table. B70.WbndbllHolme8. 
Illastrated by J. Gordon Thou son. 

Penoil and Palette. By Róbert 
Kempt. 

Clerical Aneodotes. By Jacob 
Larwood. 

Forensio Aneodotes; or, Hu- 

moor and Curiosities of ihe Lavt and 
Men of Law. By Jacob Larwood. 

Theatrioal Aneodotes. By Jacob 
Larwood. 

Carols of Cookayne. By Henry 
s. Lbigh. 

JeuzďEsprit Edited by ditto. 

The True History of Joshua 

Davidson. By E. Lynn Likton. 

Witoh Stories. By E. L. Linton. 

PasUmes and Players. By 
Róbert Macgregor. 

The New Paul and Virginla. 

By W. H. Mallock. 

The New Bepublio. By ditto. 

Muses of Mayfair. Edited by 
U. Cholmondeley-Pennell. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims 

By H. A. Paoe. 

Puok on Pegasus. ľJy H. 
Cholmondbley-Pbnnell. 

Puniana. By the Hon. Hugh 

ROWLEY. 

More Puniana. By ditto. 

The Phllosophy of Hand- 
writing. Don Fblix de Salamanca, 

By Stream and Sea. By Wil- 
LiAM Senior. 

Old Stories Re-told. By Walter 
Thornbury. 

Leaves from a Naturalisťs 

Note-Book. ByPr.ANPREwWiLSON. 




Large 4to, bound in buckram, 2is. 

Moncriefif. — The Abdication; or,TimeTriesAll. 

An Historical Dráma. By W. D. Scott-Moncrieff. With Seven 
Etchings by John Pettie, R.A., W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., J. Mac 

Whirter, A.R.A., COLiN HuNTER, R. Macbeth and Tom Graham. 

. ' -• — 

Square 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous Illustrations, 75. 6ď. 

North Italian Folk. 

By Mrs. Comyns Carr. Illustrated by Randolph Caldecott. 
"A deliehtful book, 0/ a kind which is far too rare. If anyone wants to reaify 
know the North Italian folk, wc can honestly advise him to omit the joumey, and 
read Mrs. Carr* s pagts instead. . . Descríption with Mrs. Carr is a reál gifi. . 
It is rarely that a book is so happil^ illustrated," — Contbmporary Revibw. 
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New Novels : 

WANDA. By OuiDA. 3 vols:, crown 8vo. IShoríly. 

FOBT SALVATION; or.TheEvangelist. ByALPHONSE Daudbt. 

Tra nslated by C. Hakry Mbltzbr. a vols., post 8vo, xas. [^Shortly, 

THE HANDS OP JUSTIGE. By F. W. Robinson. 3 vols. 
WOMEN AIUBS STBANGE, &c. By F. W. Robinson. 3 vols. 
THE CAPTAINS' BOOM, &c. By Walter Besant, Author 

o f " A ll Sorta and Conditions of Men," &c. 3 vols. 
OF HIGH DEGBl&E. By Charles Gibbon, Author of " Robin 

Gra y," " The Golden Shaft," &c. 3 vols. 
THE GOLDEN SHAFT. By Charles Gibbon. 3 vols. 
SELF-CONDSMNED. By Mrs. Alfréd Hunt. 3 vols. 
BIT : A Memory. By James Payn. 3 vols. 
YAL STRANGE. By D. Christib Murray. 3 vols. 
HEARTS. By David Christie Murray. 3 vols. [May. 

BEGIMENTAL LEGENDS. By J. S. Winter. 3 vols. 
GIDEON FLEYOE. By Henry W. Lucy. 3 vols. 
DX7ST : A Story. By Julian Hawthorne, Author of " Garth," 

" Ssbastian Strome," &c. 3 vols. 
HEABT AND SCIENOE : A Story of the Present Day. By 

W11.KIE CoLLiNS. 3 vols. [Mav. 

A NEW COLIiEOTION of STORIES by CHARLES RE ADE 

Í8 now in preparation, ÍX13 vels. 

EEFT IN THE DARk. By Anthony Trollope. 2 vols., i^. 
MR. SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY. By Anthony Trollope. 

Svolt. [April. 

ANNAN WATER. By Róbert Buchanan. 3 vols. [Jŕ«y. 

BEHIND a BRASS ENOOKER: Some Grim Realities in 

Pioture and Prose. By Frxd. Barnard and C H. Ross. Demy 8vo, 

doth extra, with 30 fuU-page Drawings, lOs. 6^. 

Post 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 5S. 

Number Nip (Stories about), 

The Spirit of the Giant Mountains. Retold for Children by Walter 
Grahame. With lUustrations by J. Moyr Smith. 

O'Shaughnessy (Arthur), Works by : 

Songs of a Worker. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6ď. 
Musio and Moonlight. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, ys, 6d, 
Lays of Franoe. Ctovm Svo, cloth extra, zos. 6d. 

^ -T ■ - - . 

Crown Svo, red cloth extra, 55. each. 

Onida's Novels.— Library Edition. 

Held in Bondage. Pasoarel. 

Strathmore. 

ChsuidoB. 

Under Two Flags. 

Idalia. 

Ceoil Oastlemaine's Gage. 

Triootrin. 

Puok. 

Folle Farlne. 

A Dog of Flanders. 



Two Little Wooden Shoes. 

Signa. 

In a Winter City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

Moths. 

PipistreUo. 

A vlllage Communa. 

In Maremma. 



*4i* Also a Cbeap Edition of all but the last, post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
BIMBI : Stories for Children. By OuiDA. Square Svo, cloth gUt, 

cinnaraen edges, 75. 6d. 
WISDOM, POETRY, AND PATHOS, Selected from the Works 

of OuiOA. By F. S. Morris. Small cr. Svo , cl. extra, 55. [/m the preu 
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Grown 8vo, doth extra, with Vignette Portraits, price 6f . per Vol« 

Old Dramatists^ The ; 



Ben Jonson's Worlca. 

With Notes Critica] and Explanatory, 
and a Biographical Memoir bv Wil- 
LiAM GiFFORD. Edited by Čolonal 
CuMNiMGHAM. Threo V0Í8. 

Oliapinan'8 Works. 

Complete in Three Vols. Vol. I. con- 
taina the Plays complete, inclading. 
the doabtfnl ones; Vol. II. tbe 
Poems and Minor Translations. with 
an Introdactory Essay by Algern on 



Charles Swinburnb ; Vol. III. ihm 
Translations oí the Iliad and 
Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. 

Including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introdnction, fcy Col. 
CuNNiNQHAU. One Vol, 

Masalnger's Plays. 
From the Text of Williau Giffoko. 
Edited by CoU Cunninghau. One 
VoL 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, is. 6ď. 

Farliamentary Procedúre, A Popular Hand- 

bookof. By Henry W. Lucy. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6j 

Payn.— Some Priváte Views : 

Being Essays contributed to The Nineteentk Century and to Tk§ 
Times, By James Payn, Author of " Lost Sir Massingberd," &c. 
*»* For Mr. Payn's Novels, see pp. 22, 24, 35. 

Two Vols. Svo, cloth extra, with Portraits, lOS. 6d, 

Plntarch's Lives of lUustrious Men. 

Translated from the Greek, with Notes Crítical and Historícal, and a 
Life of Plutarch, by John and William Langhorne. 

Proctor (Richard A.), Works by : 

Flowers of the Sky. With 55 Illustrations. Small crown Svo, 
cloth extra, 45. 6ď. 

Easy Star Lessons. With Star Maps for Every Night io the Year, 
Drawings of the Constellations, &c. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 65. 

Familiar Soience Studies. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 75. 6ď. 

Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6$t 

Pleasant Ways In Soienoe. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 65. 

Bough Ways znade Smooth : A Serieš of Familiar Essays oo 
Scientifíc Subjects. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 65. 

Our Flaoe among Tnfinitiea : A Serieš of Essays contrastin g oar 
Little Abode in Space aad Time with the Inánities Aroond os. Crowa 
Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

The Ezpanse of Heaven : A Serieš of Essays on tbe Wonders 
of the Firmament. Crown Svo, cloth extra, ds, 

8atum and Ita System. New and Revised Editioa, with 13 Steel 
Plates. Demy Svo, cloth extra, los. 6d, 

The Great Pyramíd : Observatory, Tcmib, and Temple. With Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6Í. 

Mysteries of Time and Spaoe. With Illustrations. Crown 8to, 

cloth extra, 75. 6ď. 
Wages and Wants of Sclenoe Workers. Crown Svo, zs. 6d» 

•• Mr. Proctor, ofall writers oj our titnet best conforms to Matthew A mold *s eon* 
tebtion of a man of eulture, in that he strives to humanise knrmUdge and divest ti 
ofwhatever is harsh, crude, ortechnical, and so maktt U a tource oJ happituit an4 
trightnus for (Uh'*-^ViÍK9TUiiif9'SSM. Rbvibw. 
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LiBRARY Editions, many Ulustrated, orawn 8to, eloth extra, $•. 64. each. 

PiccadiUy Novels, The. 



BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 

Maid, Wife, or Wldow P 

BY W. BESA NT & JAMES RICB, 

Beady-Money Mortiboy. 

My LitUe Girl. 

The Čase of Mr. LuorafL 

Tliis Son of Vulcan. 

With Harp and Crown. 

The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia's Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

'Twas in Trafalgar'8 Bay. 

The Seajny Side. 

The Ten Years* Tenant. 

The Chaplain of the Fleet 

BY RÓBERT BUCHANAN. 
A Child of Náture. 
Gk>d and the Mac. 

BY MRS. H. LOVETT CAMERON, 
Deoeivers Ever. 
JUlieťs Guardian. 

BY WILKIE COLLINS, 

Antonína. | Basll. 

Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
Queen of Hecots. 
äy Misoellanies. 
The Woman in White. 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Misa Finch. 
Miss or Mrs P 
The New Magdalén. 
The Prozen Deep. 
The Law and the Ladji 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted HoteL 
The Fallen Lea ves. 
Jezebeľs Daughter. 
The Blaok Bôbe. 

BY M, BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

Felícia. 

BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 

Archle Lovell. 

BY R. E. FRANCILLON, 

Olympia. | Queen Cophetoa. 

BY EDWARD GARRBTT, 

The Capel Girls. 



BY CHARLES GIBBON, 

Robin Ghray. 

For Laok of Gold. 

In Liove and War. 

What will the World Say P 

For tiie ESng. 

In Honour Beund. 

gueen of the Meadow. 
1 Pastures Green. 
The Flower of the Forest 
A Heart's Problém. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 

Uhder the Greenwood Trea> 

BY JULIAN HAWTHORNB, 

Garth. 

Fillloe 9uentin. 

Sebastian Strome. 

BY MRS ALFRÉD HUNT, 
Thomioroft*s Model. 
The Leaden Casket. 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 

Fated to be Free. 

BY HENRY JAMES, Jim. 
Confidenco. 

BY HARRIETT JAY. 

The Queen of Connaught. 
The í>ark CoUeen. 

BY HENRY KINGSLBY* 

Number Seventeen. 
Oakshott Castle. 

BY E, LYNN LINTON, 

Patrleia Eemball. 
Atonement of Leám DundaM. 
Tke World Well Lost. 
Under which Lord P 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Bebel of the Family. 
"MyLove!" 

BY JUSTÍN McCARTHY, MJP. 

The Waterdale Neighboura. 
My Enemy's Daughter, 
Linley Roohford. 
A Fair Saxon. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Mlss Misanthrope. 
Donna Quizote. 
The Comet of a Season. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



PiccADiLLY NovKLs — §ontinued, 
BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 

Lost Hose. I The Evil Eye. 

BY FLORBNCE MARRYAT. 
Open ! Sesame ! 
Written in Fire. 

BY JEAN MIDDLBMASS. 

Touoh and Go. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
A Life's Atonement. 
Joseph's Coat. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

Whiteladies. 

BY JAMES PAYN. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 
The Best of Husbands. 
Fallen Fortunes. | Halves. 
Walter's Word 
What He Cost Her. 
Less Blaok than We're Painted. 
By Froxy. Under One Boof. 
High Spirits. Carlyon'8 Tear. 
A Oonfidential Agent. 
From Szile. 

BY CHARLES READE, D.C.L. 
It is Never Too Late to Mend. 
Hard Cash. | Peg Wofflngton. 
ChrisUe Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 
The Double Marriage. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 



By Charlbs RKADn-^continuéd, 
Foul Play. | A SimpletOB. 
The Oloister and the Hearth. 
The Oourse of True Love. 
The Autobiography of a Thief. 
Put Tourself in His Plače. 
A Terrlble Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Woman-Hater. | Beadiana. 

BY MRS. J. H, RJDDELL, 

Her Mother's Darllng. 

BY JOHN SA UNDERS. 

Bound to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. 
One Against the World. 
The Lion in the Path. 
The Two Dreamers. 

BY BERTHA THOMAS. 

ProudMsúsie. | Oressida. 
The Violln-Player. 

BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
The Way we Live Now. 
The American Senátor. 

BY T. A. TROLLOPE, 

Diamond Cut Diamond. 

BY SARA H TYTLER. 

What She Game Through. 
The Bride's Paas. 

BY J. S. WINTER, 
Cavalry Life. 



NEW VOLUMES OF THE PICCADILLY NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 



i 



AU Sorts and Gonditions of 

Men. By Walter Besant. IUus- 
trated by Frbd. Barnard. 

The Shadow of the Sword. By 

Róbert Buchanan. 
The Martyrdom of Madeline. 

By Róbert Buchanan. 
Love Me for Ever. By Róbert 

Bv«HANAN. Front, by P. Macnab. 
Sweot Anne Page. By Mor- 

TIMER COLLINS. 

Transmigration. By M. Collins. 
Blacksmlth and Scholar. By 

MoRTiMER and Frances Collins. 
FromMldnlghttoMidnight. By 

MoRTiMBR Collins. 
The Village Comedy. By Mor- 

Ti|fBR and Frances Collins. 
You Play me False. By Morti- 

MBK and Frances Collins. 
Paul Foster's Daughter. By 

DUTTOM COOK. 

HeartsofGold. By Wm. Cyples. 
Dolores. By James L. Derwent. 
One by One. R. E. Prancillon. 



The Braes of Yarrow. By 

Charles Gibbon. 
PrinceSaroni'sWife. ByJULiAN 

Hawthorne. 
Ivan de Biron. By Sir A. Helps. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. By Geo. 

MacDonald, LL.D. With a Frontis- 

Eiece by T. E. Millais, R.A. 
Lomas Wingfold, Curate. B v 
George MacDonald, LL.D. Wiťh 
a Frontispiece by C. J. Staniland. 

Coals of Fire. By D. Christie 
MuRRAY. Illust.by Arthur Hopkins, 
G. L. Seymour, and D. T. White. 

A Grape £rom a Thom. By 
James Payn. lUust. by \V. Small. 

For Cash Only. By James Payn. 

Vadentina. By E. C. Price. 

The Prince of Wales's Garden- 

Partv. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

The Mysteries of Heron Dýke. 

By T. W. Speight. 

Frau Frohmann. By Anthony 
Trollope. 

Marion Fay. By A. Trollope. 
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Post 8vo, illustrated boards, sa. each. 

Popular NovelSi Cheap Editions of. 

[WiLKiB CoLLiNS's NovKLS and Bbsant and RicB'sNoTSLsmajalaoba hid 
in cloth limpat u. 6d, See,too,th4 FiccADiL.Lr ^ovesmJot Library Bdi$iom,2 



BY BDMOND ABOUT, 

TheFellah. 

BY HAMILTON AIDL 

Oonfldenoes. 
Oarr of Garrlyon. 

BY MRS, ALEXANDER, 

Mald, Wife, or Wldow P 

BY W. BESANT & JAMES RICE. 

Beady-Money Mortiboy. 

Wlth Harp and Crown. 

This Son of YuloaxL 

My Little Girl. 

The Čase of Mr. LuorafL 

The Golden Butterfly. 

By Celia's Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema. 

'Twas in Trafalgar'a Bay. 

The Seajny Side. 

The Ten Years' Tenant. 

BY SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP, 

Grantley Grange 

BY FREDERICK BOYLB. 

Camp Notes. | Savage Life. 

BY BRET HARTE. 

Au Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luck of Roaring Camp. 
Gabriel Conroy. | Flip. 
BY MRS, BURNETT, 

Surly Tim. 

BY MRS. H. LOVBTT CAMBRON, 
Deceivers Ever. 
Julieťs Guardian. 

BY MACLAREN COBBAN, 
The Cure of Souls. 

BY c. ALLSTON COLLINS. 

The Bar Siniater. 

BY WILKIB COLLINS, 

Antonina. | Basil. 

Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Seoret. 
The Queen of HeartB. 
My Miscellanies. 
The Woman in Whitei 
The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife. 
Poor Mi8S Finoh. 
MlsB or Mrs. P 
The New Magdalén. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Law and the Ladj. 



By WlLKIB COLLINS— COMt. 

The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted HoteL 
Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel'B Daughter. 

BY DUTTON COOK, 

Leo. 

BY MRS. ÍNNIB BDWARDBX 

A Point of Honour. 
Arohie Lovell. 

By M. BBTHAM'BDWARDS. 

FeUola. 

BY EDWARD BGGLBSIVN, 
Boxy. 

BY PERCY FJTZOBRALD. 

PoUy. I Bella Donna. 

Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. TiUotson. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 

BY ALBANY DE FONBLANQUB 
FUthy Lucre. 

BY R. E, FRANCILLON. 

Olympia. | Queen Oophetcuu 

BY EDWARD GARRBTT, 

The Capel Girls. 

BY CHARLES GIBBON. 

Robin Gray. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What will the World SayP 

In Honour Bound. 

The Dead Hcirt. 

In Love and War. 

For the King. 

Šueen of the Meadow. 
1 Pastures Green. 

BY yAMES GRBENWOOD, 

Diok Temple. 

BY ANDREW HALLIDAY, 

Every-day Papers. 

BY LADY DUFFUS HARDY, 

Paul Wynter's Sacrifloe. 

BY THOMAS HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

BY JVLIAN HAWTHORNE, 

Garth. | Silice Quem' 

BY TOM HOOD. 

A Golden Heart. 

BY VICTOR HUGO, 

TheHunohbaokofNotre 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



Popuuoi NovBLS — cotUmusi, 

BY MRS. ALFRÉD HUNT* 

Thomiorofťs Model. 

BY ySAN INGELOW* 

Fated to be Free. 

By HENRY JAMES, fím, 

GoQfldenoe. 

BY HARRIETT JAY. 

The Queen of Oonnaoghl* 
The £ark Golleen. 

BY HENRY KINGSLBY4 

Number Seventeen. 
Oakshott Castle. 

BY B. LYNN LINTOľf. 

Patrícia EembalL 
Atonement of Leaxn Dimdaa. 
The World Well Lost. 
Xľnder whioh Lord P 
'Wlth a SlULen Thread. 

I BY yUSTIS MeCARTHY, M.P. 

The Waterdale Nelghbours. 
Dear Lady Disdaln. 
My Enemy'B Daughter. 
A Fair Sazon. 
Llnley Roohford. 
Mlss Mlsanthrope. 
Donna Quizote. 

BY AGNES MACDONELL, 
Quaker Gouslna. 

BY KATHARJNE S. MACQUOID, 

The Evll Eye. | Lost Kose. 

BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Open! Sesame! 
A Hanrest of Wild Oats. 
A Llttle Stepson. 
Flghting the Air. 
Written in Pire. 

BY JE A N MIDDLEMASS. 
Touch and Go. 
Mr. DoriUion. 

BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 

A Life' S Atonement. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

Whlteladies. 

BY OUIDA. 

Held In Bondage. 

Strathmore. I Chandoi. 

Under Two Flags. 

IdaUa. 

Oeoil Castlemalne's Gage. 

Trlootrin 

Puok. I FoUe Farlne. 



By OuioA— eofff • 
A Dog of Fla&derf. 
Pascarel. 

Two Llttle WoodeiD Shoea 
8ignft. 

In a Wlnter City. 
Ariadne. I Frlendshlp. 

Moths. I I>lpistrelIo. 

A Ylllage Commune. 

BY JAMES PAYH» 

Lost 81r Masslngberd. 

A Ferfeot Treasure. 

Benttnck's Tútor. 

Murphy'B Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Meroy. 

A Woman'8 Yengeanoa 

OeoU's Tryst. 

The Clyfi^ds of Clyífe. 

The Family Scapegrace, 

The FoBter Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

GwendoUne's Hsurest. 

Humorous Storles. 

Like Father, Like Soou 

A Marine Besidence. 

Marrled Beneath Him. 

Mirk Abbey. 

Not Wooed, but Won. 

Two Hundred Poimds Reward. 

The Best of Husbands. 

Walter'B Word. | Halves. 

Fallen Fortunes. 

What He Cost Her. 

Less Black than we're Paláted. 

By Proxy. 

TJnder One Roof. 

High Splrits. 

A Confidential Agent. 

Carlyon's Year. 

BY EDO A R A. POE. 

The Mystery of Maria Roget. 

BY CHARLES READE, D.C.L. 

It Is Never Too Late to Mend. 

Hard Cash. 

Peg Wofflngton. 

Christie Johnstone. 

Grlfflth Gaunt. 

The Double Marriage. 

Love Me Llttle, Love Me Long. 

Foul Play. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

The Course of Tme Love. 

The Autobiography of a Thief. 

Put Yourself in his Plače. 
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PoPULAR NovBLS — continued, 

BY MRS, y. H, RIDDELL, 

Her Mother's Davllng. 

BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 

Gaslight and Daylight. 

BY JOHN SA UNDBRS. 

Boimd to the Wheel. 
Guy Waterman. 
One Agalnst the World. 
The Llon in the Path. 

BY ARTHUR SKBTCHLEY. 

A Match In the Dark. 

BY WALTER THORNBURY, 

Tales for the Marines. 

BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, 

Diamond Cut Diamond. 



BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

The Way we Live Now. 
The Amexloan Senátor. 

BY MARK TWA1N, 

A Pleasure Trip in Európe. 

Tom Sawyer. 

An Idle Ezcurcdon. 

BY LADY WOOD. 

Sabina. 

BY BDMUND YATES. 

Castaway. 
Forlom Hope. 
Land at Last. 

ANONYMOUS. 

Paul Ferroll. 

Why P. Ferroll Eilled hla YTlíe, 



NE [V TWO-SHILLING NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 



The Chaplain of the Fleet By 

Bbsamt and Ricb. 

The Shadow of the Sword. By 

Róbert Bucbanan. 
A. Child of Náture. R. Buchanan. 
Sweet Anne Page. By Mor- 

TIUER COLLINS. 

Tranamigration. By M. Collins. 
Frances. By M. and F. Collins. 
Sweet and Twenty. Ditto. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. Ditto. 
FromMIdnighttoMIdnlght. By 

MoRTiMER Collins. 
A Fight with Fortune. Ditto. 
The Yillage Comedy. By Mor* 

TiMER and Frances Collins. 
You Play me False. Ditto. 

The Black Bôbe. By Wxlkis 

Collins. 
Paul Foster'8 Daughter. By 

Dutton Cook. 
Dolores. By James L. Dbrwbnt. 
One by One. R. E. Francillon. 
Dr. AuBtin'B Guests. W.Gilbert. 
The Wizard of the Mountain. 

By WiLLiAM Gilbbrt. 

James Duke. 



Sebastian Strome. By Julxan 

Hawthornb. 
I^andeBiron. By Sír A. Hblps. 
The Leaden Gasket. By Mrs. 

Alfréd Hunt. 

The Bebel of the Family. By 

Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

" My Love I " E. Lynn Linton. 
Paul Faber, Surgeon. By Gbo. 

MacDonald, LL.D. 

Thomas Wlzigfold, Gurate. Do 
NewBepubllo. W. H. Mallock. 
PhGBbe's Fortunes. By Mrs. 

Robbrt O'Rbilly. 
From Exile Bv James Payn. 
Some Priyate views. Ditto. 
Valentína. By E. C. Price. 
A Levantine Family. By Bayls 

St. JOHM. 

The Two Dreamers^J.SAUNDERS 
The Mysteries of Heron Dýke. 

By T. w. Spbioht. 

Gressida. By Bertha Thomas. 
ProudMaisie. Bertha Thomas. 
The VloUm-Player. Ditto. 
What She Game Throogh. By 
Sarah Tytlbr. 



By Wm. Gilbert. 

Fcap. 8vo, picture oovers, xs. each. 
JeffBrlggs'aLoveStory. By Bret Harte. 
The Twins of Table Mountain. By Bret Harte. 
Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds. By Julian Hawthorns. 
Kathleen Mavoumeen. By the Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
liindsay's Luck. By the Author of " That Lass o' Lowrie's." 
Pretty Polly Pemberton. By the Author of " That Lass o* Lowrie's." 
Trooping with Grows. By Mr9. Pirkis. 
The Professor's Wife. By Leonard Graham. 
A Double Bond. By Linda Villari. 
Esther'B Glove. By R. E. Francillon. 
The Oarden that Paid the Rent By Tom Jbrrold. 
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s6 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 

Planché (J. R.), Works by: 

The Cyolopsddia of Costume ; or, A Dictionary of Dress— Regal, 
Ecciesiastical. Civil, and Military — fŕom the Earliest Periód in England 
to the Reign oi George the Third. Including Kotices of Contemporaneous 
Fasbions on the Continent, and a General History of the Costumes of tha 
Principal Countries of Európe. By J. R. Planch6, Somerset Herald. 
Two Vols. demy 4to, half morocco, profusely Illustrated with Coloured 
and Plain Plates and Woodcuts, £7 yi. The Volumes may also be had 
separaUly (each complete in itself)at £3 13S. 6á. each : Vol. I. Thb 
Dictionary. Vol. 11. A General History of Costume in Európe. 

The Pursuivant of Arms ; or, Heraldry Founded úpon Facts. By 
J. R. Planchó. With Coloured Frontispiece and 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

Songs and Poems, from 1819 to 1879. By T. R. Planché. Edited, 

with an Introduction, by his Daughter, Mrs. Mackarness. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra, 6s^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait and Illustrations, 75. 6d, 

Poe's Choice Prose and Poetical Works. 

With Baudelaire's Essay on his Life and Wrítings. 

Small 8vo, cloth extra, with 130 Illustrations, 35. 6ď. 

Prince of Argolis, The : 

A Story of the Old Greek Fairy Ti me. By J. MOYR Smith. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7S. 6ď. 

Babelais' Works. 

Faithfully Translated Crom the French, with varíorum Notes, and 
numerous characteristic Illustrations by Gusta vb Doré. 

Crown Svo, cloth gilt, with numerous Illustrations, and a beautifiilly 
executed Chárt of the various Spectra, 75. 6ď. 

Bambosson.— Popular Astronomy. 

By J. Rambosson, Laureate of the Inštitúte of France. Translated 
by C. B. PiTMAN. Profusely Illustrated. 

Entirely New Edition, Revised, crown Svo, 1,400 pages, cloth extra, 75. 6d, 

Beader's Handbook (The) of Allusions, Be- 

ferences, Plots, andStories. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. Third Edition, 
revised throughout, with a New Appendix, containing a Complete 
English Bibliography. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

Bichardson. — A Ministry of Health, and 

other Papers. By Benjamín Ward Richardson, M. D., &c. 

Bimmer (Alfréd). Works by : 

Our Old Country Towns. By Alfréd Rimmer. With over 50 

Illustrations by the Author. Square Svo, cloth extra, gilt, los. 6d. 
Ramblea Round Eton and Harrow. By Alfréd Rimmer. With 

50 Illustrations by the Author. Squaro Svo, cloth gilt, los. 6d. 
About England with Diokens. With Illustrations by Alfréd 
Rimmer and C» A. Vanderhoof. Sq. Svo, cl. gilt, 10$. 6d. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 

Bobinson.— The Poets' Birds. 

By Phil. Robinson, Author of " Noah's Ark," &c. 
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Roll of Battle Abbey,ThQ : 

or, A List of the Principal Wuriort who u 
with William tlia Conqiuror, and Ssttled in . . 
With the p rincipál Aroa eroblaionad in Gold »nd Coloars. 
Crown evo, cloth extra, piofusely Illustrated, 41. 6d. each. 

" Secret Out " Serieš, The : 

The FyroteobDlet'B TreBsiLry; Uaglolaii'B Own Book ; 

o,, CamgKle Arl of Makiog Fiio- PerfoiDiaccei wilh Cupi ind StSa, 

works. By THO11.B KíKTisH. Wilh Eges, Halí, H^dkercttofi, ftc. All 

BĽmttroualUuílratioin. from acmoJEiDeriepce. EJi.eil by 

The Art or Ajnusing ; W. H. Creme»T aoo llluntBiinna, 

A CQllíciim. of Grusíful Arii.GamB^ iIa§io No Mystery : 

Thcki, PuiilBs, «nd CharaHes. Bjr Trickí mih Cirda, Dios, Balia, &t, 

Pkani Bkllsw. jdo llluitratioiH. withfiilWdwcriptiToDircciiDns; Ibe 

Hanij-Panky: pr,f^í.S°nVAnSľl'r rnTifw 

Vary EaiT Tricki, Verr Diffieull Fronlisä«e and roapy lilaBIiítions 

ííí^'l?' ÍÍ'h 'f^t'Sl''Í*Í!ÍSTHí",^- The BBorst Out: 

EdilodbTW.H.Cii£llSB.i»OIUosH. Qj,g Tbonsand Trickí with Cirfí. 

Ths Merrj Olrale : andollMr RscraatieDs ; with Rcw- 

anď'AinĽsemenls" b/clabí Bii! roMor " mite Magic!" b"i^3'. 

~~ Crown E>o. cloth extra. 61. 

Senior. — Travel and Trout in the Antipodes. 

An Angler's Sketches in Tasmanlaand New Zealand. By WilliaM 
Senior (" Red-Spinnor "), Author of " By Stream and Sea." 

Shakespeare : 

The First FoUo Shaksspear*.— Mr. Wtixiau Shakispbarb's 
Comedteä, Histoci«, and Tragediea. Publiihed ícoording 10 thetrdo 
Originsil Copies. London.Prtnled br Isíao Uqoaiid and Ed. Blount. 
jfil3-— A ReproducdoaDflhflcxtreiMjyiareoii^iiialpiDreducfldfacftiralla 

The LanHdowne' Shakespeare. BemtifuUy printed Ic red 

D'aQisHouT'a PonriLtľ PcaTfivo, olc^áitra.^i.M.*"' 
Shakespeare for Childrea: Talea Írom Shakespeaie. Br 

Ch*"i.i5 and M*KY L.mb. With aumerom llluatrationí, colonred íod 

plam, bj J M<«R SuiTH Crown 4ť>, cloth BUt, 6j. 
The Httndľbook of Shakespeare Musio. Beine an Account of 

uo Pitoes of Mujic, set 10 Woids laken hoai tha PÍara iDd Poams of 



Crown Svo, cloth extra, gílt, vnn 10 íull-pageTiiited Illustrationa, js.6d. 

Sheridan's Complete Works, 

with Life anil Anecdolea. Inclnding his Oramstic Writings, priDtsd 
front the Originál Editiocs, his Works in Prose and Poecry, Transla* 
tions. Speeches, Jokes, PimH.Ac. With a Collection of Sheridaniaiuu 
" Demr Svo, cloth extra, js. 6d. 

Short Sayings of Qreat Men. 

With HisloricaliuidExpUluilOTrHotei. BjSamuklA, Bbnt,M.&. 



BOOKS PUSLISHED BY 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with xoo Ulustrations, 71. 6d, 

Signboards : 

Their History. Witfa AHecdotes of FamouiTaTems and Remarkable 
Charaotera. By Jacob La.rwood and JOHW Camdbn Hqttbn. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gUt, 6s. 6d, 

Slang Dictionaxy, The : 

Etymological. Histon cal, and Anecdotal. 

Exquisitely prínted in miniatúre, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d, 

Smokeťs Text-Book^ The. 

By J. Hambws F.R.S.L. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 145, 

Sonth-West, The New: 

Travelling Sketches Írom Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Northern Mexico. By Ernst VON Hessb-Wartegg. With zoo 
fine Ulustrations and 3 Mapa, [In preparation, 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 55. 

Spalding.— Elizabethan Demonology : 

An Essay in Illustration of the Belief in the Existence of Devils, and 
the Powers possessed by them. By T. Alfréd Spalding, LL.B. 

Crown 4to, with Coloured Ulustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 

Spenser for Children. 

By M. H. TowRY. With Ulustrations by Walter J. Morgan. 
A New Edition, small crown Svo, cloth extra, 55. 

Staiinton.— Laws and Practáce of Chess ; 

Together with aa Analysis of the Openings, and a Treatise on End 
Games. By Howard Staunton. Edited by Róbert B. Wormald. 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 93, 

Stedman.— Victorian Poets: 

Critical EssajTs. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

Stevenson (R, Louis), Works by : 

Famlliar Studles of Men and Books. By R. Louis Stevenson, 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6s. 

New Arabian Nights. By R. Louis Stevenson. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 6$. 

" We fttusi plače the *New Afabian Nights * very high indeed, almost hors con- 
coars, among the fietion of the present day."^VKiA^ Mall G azettb. 

Two Vols., crown Svo, with numerous Portraits and Ulustrations, 245. 

Strahan.— Twenty Years of a Publisheťs 

Life. By Alexander Strahan. [In preparation, 

Crown Svo, cloth extra, with Ulustrations, 75. 6rf. 

Strutťs Sports and Pastimes of the People of 

England ; including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May 
Games, Mummeries, Shows, Processioas, Pageants, and Pompous 
Spectaoles, from the Earliest Periód to the Present Time. With 140 
Illustrations. Editcá by William Honb. 
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Crown 8vo, with a Map of Snburban Londoa, dotfa extra, ys. 6i. 

Snbnrban Homes (The) of London : 

A Residentíal Gaide to Favouríte Lond6n Localities, tfaeir Society, 
Celebrities, and Associations. With Notes on their Rental, Rates, 
and House Accommodation. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 74. 6d, 

Swifťs Choice Works, 

In Prose and Verše. With Memoir, Portrait, and Faesimiles of tb» 
Maps in the Originál Edition of " Gulliver's Travels." 

Swinbnme's (Algemon C.) Works: 



The Queen Mother and Bosa- 
mond. Fcap. 8vo, 55. 

Atalanta in Calydon. 
A New Edition. Crown Svo, 6f. 

Chastelard. 
A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 7t. 

Poems and Ballads. 

First Sbribs. Fcap. Svo, gt. AIso 
in crown Svo, at samé price. 

Poems and Ballads. 

Sbcond Sbribs. Fcap. Svo, gt, AIso 
in crown Svo, at samé príoe. 

Notes on Poems and ReylewB. 

Svo, is. 

William Blake : 

A Critical Essay. With Faoslmila 
Paintings. Demy Svo, i6s. 

Songs before Sunrise. 

Crown Svo, xo«. 6d, 

Bothwell : 
A Tragedy. Crown Svo, i2s. 6i. 



George Chapman : 

An Essay. Crown Svo, yu 

Songs of Two Nations. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Essays and Studles. 

Crown Svo, xa5. 

Erechtheois: 
A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Note of an Exiglish Republican 

on the Muscovite Crusade. Svo, xs. 

A Note on Charlotte Brontew 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. 

Crown Svo, Ss. 

Songs of the Springtidea. 

Crown Svo, 6s. 

Studles in Song. 

Crown Svo, 75. 

Mary Stuart : 
A Tragedy. Crown Svo, 8s. 

Tristram of Lyonesse, and othet 
Poems. Crown Svo, 95. 



Médium Svo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7J. &/. 

Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours, 

In Soarch of the Picturesque, in Search of Consolation, and in Searcb 
of a Wife. With the whole of Rowlandson's droll page lUustra* 
tions in Colours, and a Life of the Author by J. C. Hottbn. 

Fonr Vols. small Svo, cloth boards, 30S. 

Taine's History of English Literatúre. 

Translated by Henry Van Laun. 
*^* AIso a PopuLAR Edition, in Two Vols. crown Svo, cloth extra, 151. 

Crown Svo, cloth gilt, profusely Illastrated, 6f, 

Tales of Old Thule. 

Collected and Illustrated by J. MOYR SMITH. 
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One Vol., crown 8vo, cloth extra, js, 64. 

Tayloťs (Tom) Historical Dramas: 

" Clancarty," " Teanne Dare," " Twixt Axe and Crown," " ThePoOl*! 

Revenge," " Arkwrighťa Wife," " Anne Boleyn," " Plot and Passion." 

\* The Playg may alio be had ■eparately, at !■. each. 



Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with numerous lUustrations, 7S. 6d* 

Thackerayana : 

Notes and Anecdotes. lUustrated by a profasion of Sketches by 
WiLLiAM Makbpbacs Thackbray, depicting Humorous Incident! 
in his School-life, and Favouríte Characters in the books of hia every- 
day reading. With Coloured Frontispiece and Hundreds of Wood 
Engravings, fácsimiled from Mr. Thackeray's Originál Drawinga. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, with lUustrations, 75. 6d, 

Thomson's Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

With a Biographical and Crítical Introduction by Allan Cunninq- 
_ HAM, and over 5 fine lUustrations on Steel and Wood. 

Ťhombury (Walter), Works by: 

Haunted London. Edited by Edward Walford, M.A. Witb 
lUustrations by F. W. Fairholt, F.SA. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

The Life and Correspondence of J. M. W. Tumer. Founded 
npon Letters and Papers íumished by his Fríends and fellow Academi- 
cians. With numerous lUustrations in Colours, fácsimiled from Tumer*! 
O riginál Drawings» Crown 8to, cloth extra, 7S. 6d, 

Timbs (John), Works by : 

Olubs and Club Life in London. With Anecdotes of its Famooi 
Coffse-houses, Hostelries, and Tavems. With numerous lUustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d, 

English Eccentrics and Eccentricities : Stories of Wealth and 

Fashion, Delusions, Impostures, and Fanatic Missions, Strange Sights 

and Sporting Scenes, Eccentric Artists, Theatrical Folks, Men of Letters, 

&c. With nearly 50 lUustrations. Crown &vo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 145. 

Torrens.— The Marquess Wellesley, 

Architect of Empire. An Histórie Portrait. Forming Vol, /. of Pro- 
CONSUL and Tribunb : Wbllbslby and O'Connbll: Histórie 
Portraits. By W. M. Torrbns, M.P. In Two Vols. 

Large folio, handsomely bound, szs. 6d, 

Turneťs Rivers of England : 

Sixteen Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., and Three by Thomas 
GiRTiN, Mexzctinted by Thomas Lupton, Charles Turner, and 
other Engravers. With Descriptions by Mrs. Hofland. A New 
Edttioa, reproduced by Heliograph. Edited by W. Cosmo Monk- 
BousE. Author of " The Life of Tumer " in the " Great Artists " 
Serieš^ {^Shortly, 

Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Map and Ground-Plans, 145. . 

Walcott.— Church Work and Life in English 

Minsters; and the English Studenťs Monasticon By the Rev, 
Mackbnzib e. c. Walcott, B.D. 
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The Twenty-third Annoal Edition, for 1883, cloth, fiiU gilt, 50S. 

WalforcL— The Coímty Pamilies of the United 

Kingdom. By Edward Walford, M. A. Containing Notices oí 
the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c., of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Familíes, their Heirs Apparent or Presump- 
tive, the Offices they hold or hava held, their Town and Country 
Addresses, Clubs, &c. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth antiqne, with Illustrations, ys. 6d, 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler ; 

or, TheContemplatíve Man's Recreation ; being a Discourse ofRivers, 
Fishponds, Fish and Fisl^ing, written by Izaak Walton ; and In- 
Btnictions how to Angle for a Trout or Grayling in a clear Stream, by 
Charlbs Cotton. With Originál Memoirs and Notes by Sir Harris 
NicoLAS, and 61 Copperplate Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 6d, per vol«nie. 



Wandereťs Library, The : 



Wanderings In Patagónia; or, 
Life among the Ostrich Hnnters. By 
Július Bbbrbohií. Illustrated. 

Camp Notes: Stories of Šport 
and Adveature in Asia, Africa, and 
America. By Frbdbrick Boylb. 

Savage Life. By Frbdbrick 

BOTLE. 

Merrie England In the Olden 

Time. By Georob Danibl. With 
Illustrations by Robt. Cruikshank. 

The World Behlnd the Soenes: 
By Pbrcy F1TZQERAI.D. 

Olrous Life and Circas Celebri- 

ties. By Thomas Frost. 
The Lives of the Gonjurers. 

By Thomas Frost. 

The Old Showmen andtheOld 
London Fairs. By Thomas Frost. 

Low-Llfe Deeps. An Account 
of the Strange Fish to be fonnd there. 
By Jambs Grbbnwood. 

The Wilds of London. By 
Jambs Grbbnwood. 



Tunis : The Land and the People. 
By the Chevalier de Hessb-War- 
TEOG. With 22 Illustrations. 

The Life and Adventures of a 
Cheap Jack. By One of the Fráter* 
nity. Édited by Charles Hinolby. 

Tavem Anecdotes and Saylngs ; 

Including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with 
Tavems, Coffee Houses, Clobs, &c. 
By Charles Hindlby. With Illusts. 

The Genial Showman: Life 
and Adventures of Artemus Ward. 
By E. P. HiNGSTON. Frontispiece. 

The Story of the London Parks. 

By Jacob Larwood. With Illusts. 

London Oharacters. By Hbnry 
Mayhbw. Illustrated. 

Seven Generations of Ezeou- 
tioners: Memoirs of the Sanson 
Family (1688 to 1847). Edited by 
Hbnry Sanson. 

Stunmer Cruislng in the South 

Seas. By Charles Warren Stod* 
DARD. lUust. by Charles Mackay. 



Carefully prínted on paper to imitate the Originál, 99 in. by 14 in., 2S. 

Warrant to Ezecute Charles I. 

An exact Facsimile of this important Document, with the Fifty-nine 
Sígnatures of the Regicides, and corresponding Seals. 

BeautifuUy prínted on paper to imitate the Originál MS., price 2S. 

Warrant to Execute Mary Queen of Scots. 

An exact Facsimile, including the Signatúre of Queen Elizabeth, and 
B Facsimile of ťbe Great SeaL 
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Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with numerous Illustrations, 4^. 6ď. 

Westropp.— Handbook of Pottery and Porce- 

lain ; or, Histoiy of those Arts fŕom the Earliost Periód. By Hodder 
M. Wbstropp. .With numerous Illustrations, and a List of Marks. 

Seventh Edition. Square 8vo, is. 

WMstler v. Ruskin : Art and Art Critics. 

By J. A. Macneill Whistler. 




Williams (Mattíeu), Works by: 

Soience in Short Chapters. By W. Mattieu Williams, 

F.R.A.S., F.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 

A Simple Treatise on Heat. By W. Mattieu Williams, 
F.R.A.S., F.C.S. Crown 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d, 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew), Works by : 

Chapters on Evolutlon : A Popular History of the Darwinian and 
Allied Theorits of DeTelopment. By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D., F.R.S.E. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, with 259 Illustrations, ys. 6d. 

Leaves from a NaturaJisťs Note-book. By Andrew Wilson, 
Ph.D., F.R.S.E (A Volume of "The Mayfahr Library.") Post Svo 
cloth limp, 3s. éd. 

Leisure - Time Studies, ohiefly Biological. By Andrew 

Wilson^ Ph.D., F.R.S.E. Second Edition. Crown Svo, cloth extra, with 
Illustrations, 6$. 

** Itis well to hen we can také up the work of a really qualified investijgator, 
wh9 in the intervak of his more stfious profes$i<nuU labours sets himself to impart 
knowUdge in šuch a simple and elementary form os may atttact and instruct^ 
with no danger of misleading the tyro in natural scitnce. Šuch a work is this 
little volume, móde up of essays and adäresses written and delivered by Dr. 
Andrew Wilson, lecturer and examiner ifi Science at Edinburgh and Glasgew, 
at leisureintervals in a busy professional life. . . . Dr. Wilson* s pagesUenť 
with matter stimulating to a healthy love of science and a reverence for the 
truths of náture." — Saturday Review. 

Sraall Svo, cloth extra, lUustrated, 6s. 

Wooing (The) of the Water Witch : 

A Northern Oddity. By Evan Daldorne. lUust. by J. Moyr Smith. 
Crown Svo, half-bound, 12$. 6d. 

Words, Pacts, and Phrases : 

A Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way Matters. By 
Eliezer Edwards. 

Wright (Thomas), Works by: 

Caricature History of the Gecfrges. (The House of Hanover.) 
With 400 Pictures, Caricatures, Squibs, Broadsides, Window Pictures, 
&c. By Thowas Wright, F.S.A. Crown Svo, cloth extra, ys. 6d. 

History of Caricature and of the Grotesque in Art, Literatúre, 

S*»*pture, and Painting. By Thouas Wrioht, F.S.A. Profusely lUus- 
trated by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Large post Svo, cloth extra, 75. 6d. 
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